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USE MIMEOGRAPH TO 
RUSH POLICIES ON 
CONNECTICUT HAIL 


United States Fire and Firemen’s of 
Newark Compete With Hartford 
at Cut Rates 








ARE OFFERED TO EVERYONE 





While Hartford Restricts Offer to 
Ass’n Members; North River Fire 
Not Writing Hail 





When Clarence Hobbs, as Commis- 
sioner of Insurance for Massachusetts 
previous to his resignation on June 30, 
published the report of the state attor- 
ney-general to the effect that granting 
special hail insurance rates to certain 
growers of tobacco was not discrimina- 
tion if it could be proved that differ- 
ances in hazard also existed, he opened 
the way for sensationab developments 
in the Connecticut River valley. 

The Hartford Fire, and to a certain 
degree the Globe & Rutgers, then had 
almost a monopoly of the hail insur- 
ance on New England tobacco. Today, 
two other companies, the United States 
Fire and the Firemen’s of Newark, have 
entered the field and are competing for 
business generally at the same rate of 
premium that the Hartford Fire is re- 
ported as granting only to members of 
the Connecticut Valley Tobacco Asso- 
ciation. Published reports in several 
daily newspapers to the effect that the 
North River Fire was the second com- 
pany, along with the United States Fire, 
to write hail insurance in New England 
is categorically denied at the Crum & 
Forster offices. 

While the Hartford Fire has a virtual 
monopoly on the acreage of the mem- 
bers of the Connecticut Valley Tobacco 
Association. the original requirement 
being that 80% of the members must 
insure in order to get the preferential 
rate of $24 for every $300 of insurance, 
the United States Fire and the Fire- 
men’s have already secured a large 
number of accounts on plantations 
owned by a group of tobacco packers 
and other independent owners, the 
rates for these being $24 in comparison 
with the Hartford’s $50. 

Growers in Panic 

After the effort to charge the Hart- 
ford with violation of the anti-discrim- 
ination law in Massachusetts had failed 
by virtue of the attorney-general’s rul- 
ing, the independent tobacco growers in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts were 
thrown into a panic. No tobacco grow- 
fr can afford to go without hail insur- 
ance and so run the risk of having his 
year’s efforts wiped out by a single 
Storm. And still the packers and other 
independents that did not belong to the 
association of small growers for co- 
operative marketing purposes were 
faced practically with the alternative 
of paying $50 for premium for each acre 
or going without. 

G. Burgess Fisher, a local agent at 
Hartford, head of George B. Fisher & 


(Continued on page 20) 

















HE “Phoenix” appreciates the function and rights of 
Agents. It is an Agency Company in all that term im- 
plies. It has not only done its duty in its relationship 
with policyholders and claimants but it has been equally 
diligent in seeing to it that its relationship with its 
Agents are cordial and harmonious. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


Yesterday 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
- 75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Today Tomorrow 


























SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 




















1867 


1923 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Dec. 31 


WORD 2. cccccecces 
BED ssecascedeus 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 


per cent. 


OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


Admitted Insurance in 
Assets Force 
$12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 
$44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 


information regarding agencies 
Home Office—Des Moines 








BUILDING AND LOAN 
INSURED SAVINGS 
CAMPAIGN STARTED 


Plea Made This Week Before United 
States Convention Held in 
Tacoma, Wash. 








HOME BUILDING PROTECTION 





Plans Told By President of California 
Building Loan League; Its 
Own Contract 





A plea that the building and loan as- 
sociations of the country undertake a 
campaign for insured savings accounts 
was made by H. Holtby Myers, secra- 
tary-treasurer of the Los Angeles Mu- 
tual Building and Loan Association 
and president of the California Build- 
ing Loan League, in an addross 
delivered yesterday before the United 
States League of Local Building and 
Loan Associations held in Tacoma, 
Wash. The title of his paper was 
“Thrift, Savings and Life Insurance.” 

Mr. Myers advocated this campaign 
in order to increase ths funds available 
for home building; to increase build- 
ing and loan business at, small ey. 
pense; to furnish a better interest re 
turn on systematic saving with life ip 
surance protection; to protect the sav 
ings of members; and to stave off dis- 
aster in case of the death of a bor 
rowing member. He maintained tha! 
the cost of getting new members an? 
hence new money would be offset bv 


the commission earned in writing new 
insurance. 
Objectives Attained 

“We may add considerable protec 
tion to the beneficiaries by teaching 
them to invest their life insurance 
money in building and loan shares 
rather than investing it in the uncer 
tainties of industry, business, specu. 
lation or gambling investments,” he 
said. “Most saving members have 
some objective when ‘they subscribe 
for membership shares: a home or edu 
cation for children, marriage or star? 
in business, protection for old ags 
Only with life insurance can these ob 
jectives be attained.” 

In discussing the insurance proposi- 
tion Mr. Myers said in part: 

It is impossible in the time allotted to pres- 
ent a digest of the many plans investigated 
for combining a savings account with life 
insurance. I find many in_operation; one co- 
related with a Fraternal Life Insurance or- 
ganization; some with Mutual Life companies, 
and others with the so-called “stock” compa 
nies. Many have failed—some have succeeded 
under one organization and failed through an- 
other. 

Very briefly I will consider three:— 

(a) The objective, —— by a diminishing 
term policy, collected in one advance premium 
payment, covering, say. a ten-year period at 
age 35 costing about $51.00 per $1,000. This is 
best adapted for the protection of a borrowing 
member. In case of death, during the ten- 
year period, the insurance policy covers the 
unpaid balance of the loan. It has the ad- 
vantages of low cost and protection. 

Many associations and banks have likewise 
used this type of policy payable in monthly 
or other installments in connection with mem- 
bership shares or saving accounts. Low cost 
and a measure of protection is gained. 


His Preference 
My principal objection to this type of policy 
rests in the temporary character of the gpro- 
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tection. At the expiration of the term, the in- 
sured is ten years older and awakens to the 
fact that his protection is gone with the years, 
generally at a time when he requires it even 
more than at the beginning. He is faced with 
an expired policy, a much higher premium rate 
because of advanced age, and may, through 
impaired health, have become uninsurable. 

(b) More desirable protection is given by 
the whole (or ordinary) life policy issued by 
the Mutua] Companies, but on account of the 
uncertain and changing dividends or division 
f prorts. [ elis ted it with 2 y othe: 
from consideration very early in my inves 
tigations. While oe se policies may cost a 
Jittle less th pirt . 
ing’ policy, they si ea great advantage of 
having a fixed, Sinn annua] premium cost. 
Besides, they require a larger premium pay- 
ment to maintain the protection from year to 
year, a very great disadvantage, as we have 
to figure cents and mills in our interest 
earning computations. : 
(c) My preference is strongly anchored in a 
non-participating whole (or ordinary) life pol- 
icy because the rate igs reasonable and definite, 
and there are no frills or flounces to explain. 
Your computations are certain, definite, and 
not subject to change through epidemic losses 
or the life insurance company’s good or poor 
' 

WI 

in on to at ie two contracts—a system 
atic savings account and a life insurance pol 
icy—the salesman is best prepared who has 
the least explaining to do. Under the Lambala 
plan, adopted by the Los Angeles Mutual, we 
are training men to make the approach, create 
the desire, and then bring in the life insur- 
ance feature last as an incidental. If ques 
tions are asked about the form of policy, they 
can explain a non-participating whole life 
policy—if they can explain any-—and do it 
with the fewest words 

Preference is likewise given to this form 


of insurance because of the opportunity of 
holding the members accumulated savings at 


the end of the ten-year period in paid-up 
stock or membership shares. The interest at 
five or six per cent on a $1,000 certificate will 
carry the policy through for life and give the 
member in addition a decent annua] dividend, 
a better dividend than any life insurance com 
pany will pay, and at death, his beneficiary 
draws $1,000 from the building and loan asso 
ciation and another $1,000 from the life insur 
ance company. 

The accounting may be handled best in one 
of two ways; one by simply adding and col 
lecting the different age insurance premiums to 
the regular monthly stock or share installment 
and remitting monthly, quarterly, semi-annual- 
ly or annually. to the life insurance company 
as you are able to arrange for. The other, 
which I prefer, is to establish an arbitrary 
rate for all ages between certain groups, i. e. 
for ages 15 to 35 inclusive add a flat charge 
of $2.00 per month; from 36 to 50 inclusive add 
a flat charge of $3.50 per month; from 51 to @ 
inclusive add a flat charge of $5.50 per month. 

In this sum you will always have a surplus, 
a larger amount for the credit to the younger 
member’s insurance fund, a smal] amount to 
the credit of the older ones in each group. Un 
der our plan and contract, we have arranged 
to make annua] premium payments which are 
easily arranged by collecting the first two or 
three installments at the time of writing the 
application. This eliminates detai] and over- 
head. Many will pay the first two or even 
three installments in advance, or will do so 
first year to the insurance company. 

5. There is one other combination which 
looks well, but I have not demonstrated. You 
know that nearly all life insurance companies 
will accept one single premium payment and at 
death pay the face of the policy. On? of the 
best insurance companies requires $385.37, at 
35 years, for a $1,000 policy. When death over- 
takes the insured, his bene ficiary receives the 
$1,000, the company keeps all the premium. 
By investing $400 with the building and loan 


ssociation at six per cent we earn 14.0.0 which 
will pay the annual whole (or ordinary) life 
premium of $21.84, at same age, in the life 


insurance company selected by us, and leaves 
an annual rebate of $2.16. At death the bene- 
ficiary will collect $1,000 from the life insur 
ance company and the $400 placed with the 
building and_loan association. The comparison 
is obvious. The only difficulty is in extracting 
the $400 to be used for this purpose. It is 
easier to collect $8 monthly for two contracts 
which require the life insurance company to 
pay $1,000 in case of death, and the building 
and loan association to return the savings with 
interest. 


A Little Knock on Agents 


The method. of writing the business may like- 
wise be arranged for in two ways—one where 
the selling is done by the life insurance agents; 
the other by the association agents. I prefer 
the latter because if you accept the life insur- 
ance agency’s service you cannot select and 
control theiry salesmen, some of whom you 
probably would not employ to represent your- 
self, your directors, or your association. Their 
loyalty and first thought is for the life insur- 
ance agency by whom they are employed and 
your interests will be secondary. They will 
naturally give you the skim milk—where as, 
your own salesmen are likely to bring in a 
little cream and fat with the milk. 

The life insurance agent is generally un- 
informed regarding the fundamentals of build- 
ing and loan. He is a highly specialized sales- 
man, with “57 varieties” of policies, full of 
technical information and his message may not 
be as popular as that of the building and loan 
salesman. Naturally, he wil] try to sell on a 
1-2 basis, i. e. one thousand of saving account 
and two thousand of life insurance, an obvious 
advantage to the life insurance company—a 
disadvantage to the association. We educate 
our salesmen in a school of instruction where 
building and loan is emphasized, and life in- 
surance is a mere incident. 

Perhaps one other question will be on 
tongue’s tip—that is, which life-insuranee com- 
aiiy? I understand there are nearly three 
undred doing business in the United States. 











PROSPECTS 


We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 


40,000 PER YEAR 








We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 




















Almost _every state has one or more local or- 
For ourselves, we 
Angeles Company for two principal reasons: 
¥ <i it_is easier to do greens f with the exec- 


of the breadwinner? 
and comfort can 
at his or her demise, 


_ although he or. she may “not 
may dhtnies the advantage of a ‘special 2 
agreement for the benefit of your soareteey « or ¢ 
which means a contract with ; 
larger pe re des of commission with which to 
promote your sales organization. 
is a reasonable prospect of getting some 
life insurance company’s funds on your 
or stock because 


KEENAN LEADS INTERNATIONAL 


investment certificates 
funds for quick assets. This will Sl a rea 
and proper return compliment, j 
equite uble contribution 
housing problem oF 
Insurance ens 


second with $916,000 and Kellie 
of Oklahoma third with $891,000. 
big 1923 producers are J. J 


sn nous to be anxious for your “see 
to create confidence. 


Moss of Ohio with $674,000 and Cleland 


Sorey, general 
who has produced $463,686 in 1923 has 


little stand: ~ - ition 


, We hope to learn 
by further experience. Other adventurous souls 
. I urge this development in our te rational Life man, 
business for the good that we can do. 
growing and are of the conservative —— 
i - of our me -mbers may not AUSTRALIAN COMING — 
for greater service, what hatien thing « can we do s, of priv aasnsieea. has left by 
than hand every surviving widow, : ; 


ne ase of mortgage or pet of reconveyance ’ the beginning of August. 


Helping The Man 
With The Rate Book 

















LEADS—real, live, business-getting leads on the right 
kind of prospects—are supplied to Guardian Agents 
and help them save time and increase their production. 


This is only a part of The Guardian’s broad program 
of Agency cooperation. If you want to know the whole 
story of what this Company is doing for its field men, 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President 


GEO. L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 
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Bookstaver’s Chicago )6 Con 


Conventien Offe; 





GUARANTEES SATISFACTIOQNJNFORMA 





Will Pay Expenses of His Agents (Mo Guard 


They Don’t Get Money’s 
Worth 


Joseph D. Bookstaver, general agen 


of the Travelers, who can always } nny life, 






Into | 


Washin: 


au W 


depended upon for novel and ingenioyMatives to 
innovations, made the following propo fulous soli 


sition to the members of his agency q the 


a luncheon given in a Chambers Stree 
restaurant a few days ago. 





local 

0 the 

departme 
The we 


Any member of the agency who at gin on J 


tends the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters jy 
Chicago, and who feels that he did not 
get his money’s worth, can go to Mr 
Bookstaver and get a check for his ex: F 
penditures to, at and from the conven.” 
tion. Before making this announce. | 
ment, Mr. Bookstaver asked those who 
expected to go to get up. Eight agents 
signified their intention of attending 
the convention. 


At this same luncheon it was re. > 


ported that the June production of the 
Bookstaver Agency was $4,000,000 of 
written business. The agents sub- 
mitted more business during that month 
than they paid for during the whole 
year of 1918. This business was pro 
duced by 203 men, the smallest appli- 
cation being $1,000; the largest $491, 
000. The Solon Schiller Corporation, 
connected with the agency, submitted 
forty-seven applications in June. Mr, 
Bookstaver called attention to the fact 
that this $4,000,000 figure exceeded the 
entire paid-for annual business of some 
companies in the United States. 

Among those who talked at the meet- 
ing were A. J. Frith, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, and Elias Klein. 
The agency, by the way, is 53% ahead 
of last year. 





REVISES POLICY FORMS 

The Western Union Life, of Spokane, 
Wash., has revised its policy forms 
which contain many unique features as 
regards disability benefits. Besides 
the regular forms of contrac’, it issues 
guaranteed insurance additions or pre 
mium reduction policies on regular 
forms; twenty-five and thirty payment 
life, endowment at sixty, sixty-five and 
seventy; twenty-five, thirty, thirty five 
and forty year endowments: monthly 
income (both twenty year certain and 
continuous income) on ordinary, 
twenty, twenty-five and thirty pay 
ment life and twenty year endowment 
forms; joint life on ordinary life. 
twenty payment life and twenty year 


endowment forms, pure endowment for 


children, with and without return pre- 
miums, single premiums, life and en 
dowments; immediate and deferred an 
nuities, five and ten year term. In 
surance on unmarried women is written 
on the same basis of rates as men on 
all forms of policies penc term. 


G. L. Spangenberger, “a Wichita, 
Kansas, has been appointed agency 
manager for the Bankers’ Life Com- 
pany of Des Moines, in western Kan- 
sas, with headquarters at Hutchinson, 
Kansas. Mr. Spangenberger is a vet- 
eran life insurance salesman who has 
been successful as a salesman for the 


Bankers’ Life in the Wichita agency. 





The West Coast Life of San Fran 


cisco has appointed William P. Rice 


general agent in China. 

















Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Home Office: 50 Union Square, New York 





























FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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zo 6 Companies in New J. H. Castle Graham 
Offer Bureau at Capital Resigns in Canada 
ACTIOQNJNFORMATION ABOUT AGENTS SECRETARY OF ASSOCIATION 
nents iio Guard Against Salesmen Who Run Also Editor of “Life Underwriters 
te Into Debt and Play One Office News” of Canada; Interesting 
Against the Other Announcement Coming 
al agente Washington, D. C.--An information J. H. Castle Graham, general secre- 
way “Dpureau Which will enable local indus- ADMIRAL NE] SON tary of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
it rial life, health and —— tion of Canada, has resigned; his resig- 
ge ; t a check on unscrup- 
SeniouMatives to maintain a chec § me ee i . dé 
y pr lous solicitors has been established by nation has been accepted by the exec 
ren te ” local companies with the assistance utive council, and an announcement of 
s Stren" te ero) or ere \t one time in his career, when doing duty ee a ee ee 
sie department. aha 2 ; i ee : expected. 
The work of the organization will be- P ; E eee 
who ateein on August 15. Twenty-six local on the bay of Naples, Nelson received from Mr. Graham has frequently attended 
rs: F mpanies participated in the founding conventions of the National Association 
National § °° ; : : f Life Underwriters, and his quiet, 
‘Fo the bureau, which will be governed Captain Hallowell what was perhaps the pd fl ‘ F 
ters inf a board of directors composed of modest, helpful personality has made 
did _ Dolph, Metropolitan Life; John F. . . rr4. ° many friends in the United States. He 
et’ ne Peabential: Bon Chis strangest present of his life. This was was always courteous to newspaper men 
to Mr. _s ho Situnt Seaatt. of Wash- . , : who will regret his leaving the Canad- 
his ex Wels and Lee @, McKinney, Provident nothing less than a coffin, fashioned from ian association. During the Interna- 
conven. § ee henoriation 7 me tional convention of the United States 
nounce| The purpose of the bureau is to be the timbers of “L’Orient.” and Canadian associations in Toronto 
Se who fold, it is announced. Its primary last year he made additional friends. 
Sa ee be ¢ 2e heck ents Mr. Graham was the first general sec- 
tending | W% Will be to Keep a check on agente ; - retary of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
ending § yho leave a company while owing it Hallowell had judged Nelson shrewdly, for hemp at Conhenlies: nein alana te 
, -money. At the same time, it will give ; ; y , be apy 8 
ot th, | each member company a means of the great sailor was by no means displeased Se ot tae ee ee 
of the king up on agents coming to Wash- - bership of twenty-three locals, with 800 
900 of | es a — first time and giving as ith tl . th Chip the contear individual memberships. Now there 
‘ean ‘reference soliciting done in another with the gruesome gilt. ar) are 2,000 members and forty-four locals. 
ea city, while the third aim is to keep an ; Fie : ee Pe < 
oa insurance salesman who leaves a — he liked it so well that he placed it in his OPEN AT 55 JOHN STREET 
we any from taking his patronage with 3 ; ‘ , ' 
- appl | fim to the new connection. cabin right where it was under his own eye. Stone & Youngs Doing Well With 
re In the case of agents who leave an : : ; Travelers; Also Writing Fire 
mnittey | olice while owing ins - ane His officers looked askance at this latest and Other Lines 
‘ é department will suspend the li- 
= Mr. onl pe prohibit qultcthation in Wash- piece of cabin furniture. but Nelson seemed Stone & Youngs Augustus Stone 
we = ington until all debts = pecan while ’ and K rancis Youngs, “wo Englishmen 
: * | inthe case of a man who leaves a com- s " ‘ —- who have made a success Americ 
{some | pany, the license will be revoked and unable to comprehend their aversion. He ie opened offices at 55 soe Siyest 
withheld until accounts are inspected P : F p to July rey were head ¢ e 
oan and found true, when he will be re- kept it carefully until the time of his death, list of the Parez i, Huft Agency for 
~ § licensed for so long as his conduct war- : Ra dis . : new paid business. ey Ww ; 3 
Klein, TGs Le aune aes accom: to trans- and he lies in it now in St. Paul’s Cathedral to report their life business through 
ahead | fer hig clientele to his new place. oa] d the _— a er. eee zousatly 
in Jonadon. receiver lis letter from A. G. aad, é 
AETNA LIFE’S CAPITAL life insurance man of Newcastle, New 
) At a special meeting of stockholders South Wales, apa - TY Nast 
okane, | of the Aetna Life this week it was Most men are unlike Nelson in that they do ‘ Beate tsa png Diy Be che 
forms | voted that the capital stock be increased af . peagr rearrerdlinr th a hn + tae 
res as | from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 and that not like to be reminded of death too fre- nad > ian aha ae netng: to Auoested te 
sides the directors be authorized to issue nat ie Setenioen ani ‘mene’. aaa 
issues 50,000 shares of additional capital quently. When they have taken out a good pees le a a all sued things. It has 
r = stock and to transfer from the surplus ? “ whetted venetian jor maveeuetoian 
egular account of the stock or the non-parti ses 26e Ba ‘i - 7, pe , S gakaesl iemmiuatitamia.§ eken A America. 
yam | Gieie desartnent 0 the cantal sized life insurance policy they can safely of actual ‘conditions, ote, in 2 merica, 
2 stock ace t the s 5,06 : . é : x . = el 
© and J stock account the sum of $5,000,000 in forget death, confident in the security and read. I am the son of an Englishman, 
Ly fiv full payment thereof, and to distribut > : Australian born: so you will under- 
onthly the additional 50,000 shares of the ‘ as uted ee : 1 os oe Pai, thinking is in 
n and fully paid capital stock as a dividend comfort of those they will leave behinc pre nai af re making the move, I 
inary, to its stockholders, one share of the wend like ry if you will, to send me 
= new stock for one shalre of old stock. them. elena proms ieomainins or journals, plans, 
ymen ; a , 
ife ete., that would be of use to me in 
life, ma LOUIS HANSEN ABROAD getting a clean vision of the business 
a ‘Geen — poig tem - on that side of the water, sufficient to 
nt for the Guardian Life, is in Europe. The enable me to decide: if you will do 
1 pre } company sometime ago started to dis- this . oom neeaee vou i. lh noes 
dae | bene mieeton to tx coumeerion’ with tremely grateful to you. T will gladly 
. 7. ee wer te arte Lc ae ee 
ritten ay ' .s ) as j 
know. I would like, if not out of place, 
hae enange PRUDENTIAL PArER to offer you my heartiest congratula- 
i A new publication to interest further reli daaaioe iD” S een auneeee is 
the insured and spective insurer is tions on your gre § ab 
os rag and prospective insurer praecedits 
; a, 4) » iss e r 2 ial. ¢ and, 
os ) Wilk he pr “phe Pradentisl.” ite 
Com- ae D. OF C. DEPARTMENT 
Kan- | SISLEY TO SAIL 
nson, | E. J. Sisley, of Sisley & Brincker- Made a Net Profit of $245,626 For 
_ vet- hoof, Travelers general agents, New Fiscal Year; Report of Superin- 
) = York, will sail for Europe tomorrow. tendent Miller 
r the ae 
icy. | NEW ial Washington, D. C.—A net. profit of 
Owen C. edie Gar Wek easibio The Prudentia , $245.626 was made by the insurance de- 
ran Manager of the Fidelity Mutual at Insurance Company of America partment of the District of —_— 
Rice Elmira, N. Y. during the fiscal year ended Jun? 3 ' 
i EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President last, according to figures just filed — 
John 1. Fox, general agent at Fond 7 k P the District Commissioners by Superin- 
ae du Lac for the Old Line Life of Mil- Rene Ce eee: aoe tendent of Insurance Burt A. Miller. 
Waukee, has moved into new offices in During the — ; ag a = of 
the Commerci 1 Nati ¢ ild- $263,482.83 was collected from taxes on 
, - orcia ational Bank build 
Ing, which has just lately heen com- insurance companies and fess on 
Dleted, : agents’ licenses, an increase of $43, 
203.22 over “he collections for the pre 
_ The Lincoln National expects to be ceding fiscal year. The co-t of operat- 
_ $300,000,000 class by the end of ing me ofies tee the year was $17, 
8 year. $96.74, ss ma. 
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There is an Equitable Policy for every Life Insurance Need 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 BROADWAY * NEW YORK. 
a a 


‘W. A. DAY, President 
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nsurance men are stimulated by and 
» interested in con‘ests and one of 

prettiest campaigns which the 
in ss has seen in some time 1s now 
ing waged between Cc. 5. Knight, 
nager of “he Union Central in New 
rk; Ives & Myrick, managers of the 
tual Life in New York; L. A. Cerf, 








CHARLES B. KNIGHT 





Manager of the Mutual Benefit here; 
). A. Woods Co., Pittsburgh; anda 
Darby A. Day, Mutual Life, Chicago. 

| The E. A. Woods agency is in the 
jead, with $18,945,000 paid for business 
for the first half of 19238. Darby A. Day, 
Dow on a “roughing it” automobive trip 
through the West, is second, with $18,- 
622,000; and Mr. Knight is in the lead 
jn New York with $18,649,000. The 
(Woods agency has a considerable 
territory, including part of Ohio and 
(Western Pennsyivania; and for some 
years has been the leading general 
faency of the country. Edward A. 
Woods intends te put forth every effort 
to maintain the lead, but how long 
he will be able to do so is in doubt as 
the other general agencies are getting 
Coser to him all the time. It is 
generally believed that Mr. Day will be 
unable to maintain second piace for 
long now for the simple reason that he 
‘is handicapped by being in Chicago in- 
stead of New York. That he has been 
able to do so well in a city of a couple 
of million people as against New 
-York’s seven millions is remarkabt», 
but the smaller nopulation is bound 
‘to work against him in the long run. 


Found $15,000,000 in Force 
__ Ten years have almost passed since 

Mr. Knight came here from Philadal- 
i phia, He found $15,000,000 of Union 
Central Life insurance in force. At the 
Present time ‘here is more than $120,- 
| 900.000. For the first six months of 
| 1923 the Knight agency paid for $18.- 
649,000. The officers of the agency will 
be very much disappointed if the year 
\ closes with less than $36,000,000 pdid 
“for. A $3.000,000 4 month clip will be 
maintained. 

Charles B. Knigh*, head of this 
agency, is a natural born ‘insurance 
/Man whose entire insurance career has 
been sp nt in twa states, New York 
4nd Pennsylvania, He had the advan- 
tage of a thorough business training 
fore he entered insurance and was a 
Man of commercial prominence and of 
some wealth before picking up a rate 

k and going out on the street. What 
he won was by his own efforts; when 


























MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 




















A Complete Short Course 
in Selling from a New 
Angle----The Twentieth 
Century Answer to All 
Sales Problems. 





CREATIVE 
SALESMANSHIP 


By HERBERT W. HESS, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 
Author of 
PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


Illustrated. 339 Pages. 


This book will open the eyes of business men, sales managers and salesmen 
to the unlimited possibilities in their particular lines when they approach 
and study their problems properly. It defines the human processes 
needful for modern business survival and brings together in one volume 
the principles and practices upon which successful selling must be built. 
It is a new scientific approach to all distribution problems, Filled with 





practical suggestions. . 

Prof. Hess has based his work upon the bed-rock principles of successful 
business as it is carried on now and will be in the future. It has already 
received the endorsement of many business men, The Buffalo Commercial 
writes: “If the average knight of the road would buy a copy of this book, 
spend his spare moments reading and digesting it and then go out and 
put its theories into practice, it would be difficult to say how far he might 


not go and what high goal he might not reach.”’ 


PRICE $3.65, POSTPAID Send Your Orders At Once to 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


86 FULTON ST. NEW YORK | 




















he lost, he was not to blame as he ran 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


i Com- 
ident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and Trust 
ee iene - continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 
ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 
and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


ctive 
ici f the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attra 
Pid omg "elaine the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 
and Permanent Disability Clause. 


An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 
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counter to a panic. Here is his early 
start: 
Born Near Scranton 

Born near Scranton, Pa., Mr. Knight 
went to the Keystone Academy at 
Factoryville, Pa., where he prepared 
for Yale, but instead of entering that 
university he went to the Eastman 
Business College in Poughk-epsie. 
Leaving there he obtained a position 
as head bookkespor with a large coal 
company near Scranton, but finding 
the work v.ry confining and not con- 
ducive to health, he accepted a propo- 
sition from his grandfather +o run a 
farm. A year later he became a shipper 
of produce. He made a fine success of 
this un‘il the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad started its demur- 
rage system which made it unprofitable 
to maintain cars standing on tracks. 

This condition made it necessary to 
procure a salesroom, and practically 
forced him into the wholesale produce 
and commission business, which con- 
tinued successfuily for about five 
years, when he was burned out. He 
then operated successfully a large 
wholesale and retail coal business in 
Utica, New York, which he sold dur 
ing the panic of 1893 to avert failure. 

About that time, while riding on a 
train, he picked up a newspaper and 
learned that the house in which he had 
an apartment in Utica had burned, de- 
stroying ail of his possessions. This 
was the darkest moment in his career 
and stripped of his personal fortune, 
Mr. Knight decided to start in all over 
again. He was carrying a $5,000 policy 
in the New York Life which drew his 
a‘tention to life insurance. That was 
in 1894, 

Enters Insurance 


After some time in th: field he de 
cided to try his luck as a manager as 
he felt that he had executive ability 
and could handle men. The best opening 
seemed to him to be the Pittsburgh office 
of The Prudential which had had some 
poor luck with three managers who in 
the aggregate had placed only $168,000 
of paid business on the books. He 
solicited the appointment and got it 
and for three days had the office all to 
himself, On the fourth day a postal vail- 
road clerk, J. W. Wilson, who had a 
short run out of Pittsburgh, came in to 
pay a premium. Impressed by him, Mr. 
Knight intimated that thdre was a 
better future in life insurance than in 
sorting mail on the railroad. Wilson 
said he had been negotiating with a 
real estate company to work for ‘hem 
after hours and had wanted a guarantee 
of $25 a month, which the real estate 
company refused to pay him. Knight 
not only apreed to guarantee $25 a 
month but made a comtract by which 
they would split the first year’s com- 
missions on all business that Wilson 
wrote. The latter's check at the end 
of the first month was $141. Soon 
Wilson was devoting all his time to 
The Prudential and later became man- 
ager of their Cleveland offics. He is 
now in. the real estate business and 1s 
a millionaire, 

Discovering Talent 


Mr. Knight began to develop othar 
men. Among them wers Frank (. 
Pierson, now The Prudential manager 
in Pittsburgh; Arthur C. Williamson, 
The Prudential manager in Philadel- 
phia; and C. A. Foehl, of New York, 
one of the most successful managers of 
The Prudential in ‘he United States. 
He was in the auditing department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad when Mr. 
Knight met and persuaded him to join 
the ranks of The Prudential, 

When Mr. Knight was transferred by 
The Prudential from Pittsburgh to 
Philadelphia he had built up a $2,000- 
000 agency and in eight years put $12,- 
000.000 on the books. His work fn 
Philadelphia als) was unusually con- 
structive as he arrived there at ths 
time when The Prudential was re-or- 
ganizing the territory. Only one agent 
was connected with the Philadelphia 
office when he took up ths reorganiza- 
tion work. During his largest year in 
Philadelphia he paid for over $3,000, 
000. When Mr. Knight left The Pru- 
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dential to go with the Union Central 
in New York the parting was a 
friendly one and a pleasant relation 
ship has continued during the nine and 
a half years that he has been here. 
Pen Picture of Mr. Knight 

It is rather difficult to put down in 
black and white the reasons for the 
great success of the Knight Agency. 
It is generally believed in the business 
that there are few men in it with & 
wider knowledge of human nature than 
has the Union Central manager or a 
clearer understanding of men. His 
sympathies are deep, his intuitions cor- 
rect, his helpfulness very apparent. A 
man’s man all the way through, he has 
been able to inspire and stimulate many 
men who have salesmanship qualifica- 
tions but who needed development and 
encouragement. His own idea of a suc- 
cessful insurance manager is one who 
has the milk of human kindness, who 
can sympathize when sympathy should 
be extended, who can place himself in 
the other man’s shoes by applying the 
golden rule, who does not exaggerate 
the weaknesses of his fellow men, who 
does not think too much of the almighty 
dollar and who does not expect the im- 
possible. He is quiet, modest and 
thoughtful in manner, charitable’ in 
judgment and not self-assertive. 

Naturally, as the business has grown 
the agency has attracted the older and 
more experienced men as well as the 
younger class and in the ranks of the 
Knight Agency are some of the best 
equipped insurance agents in the town. 
There are many college men among 
them including four from Princeton, 
three from Yale, three from Cornell, 
two from the University of Virginia, one 
from Oxford, one from Williams, two 
from Columbia, two from Colgate and 
one from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The president of the Harvard 
Alumni Association is also a member of 
the agency staff. The agents, brokers 
and others who place business with the 
office number about 460. Mr. Knight 
was asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
if there was any particular type of 
agent that he preferred. 

The Best Type of Agents 

“T have had considerable success,” he 
said, “with the temperamental man, the 
chap who is full of nervous energy and 
pep. The harder he is to manage the 
better. Successful insurance agents 
are a body of men with marked char- 
acteristics. They are different from 
lawyers or bankers or doctors or engi- 
neers or architects. They do not go 
along on a placid, even keel. They are 
better some days than they are others. 


They have hunches and they carry 
them out. They are lucky in some 
quarters and they follow their luck. 


They should, of course, have a _ pleas- 
ant appearance and should understand 
manner and amenities. My experience 
has taught me a lot about handling men 
and I think I could go to one hundred 
men and pick out five to whom I could 
talk and then guarantee their success if 
I could be guaranteed in advance of 
their honesty. You can tell a lot about 
a man by looking at him and talking 
with him, but you cannot always tell 
whether he is on the level or not until 
you have watched him perform. Of 
course, there are some slow thinking, 
plodding, methodical men who get along 
fairly well and if these men start right 
and follow certain rules they will at- 
tain a modicum of success, but then 
there is trouble in getting them started 
and that is why when it becomes a 
question of choice between the nervous 
keyed up, on the qui vive man and the 
slow-mioving one, I would prefer the 
former. 

“The atmosphere of an office is an 
important factor in the success of the 
people in it. With the right kind of a 
manager the agents will help each 
other. There are always a few men 
who are easily discouraged but still 
have basic ability. Sometimes all that 
these men need is a little help to spur 
them on. This help can be extended by 
the more buoyant, more successful men 
in the office with the manager aiding 
wherever he can. The spirit permeat- 


ing the office should be that of a happy 
family. A lot of grouchy agents, with 
a grievance, dampens the esprit de 
corps and finally begins to tell in the 
production figures. 
The Desk Complex 

“If I have any bete noir it is against 

the desk complex. We hear a great 
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Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business tha 
4 reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
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deal about the salesman having an ex- Has pois cP mg Re = ne og A none and encouragement to its representative 
aaa dak te a a ae = Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
anc a é z —al- 
ways putting oneself forward; being on WINFIELD 8S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies Pena 
the aggressive. It is true that agents the new 
must have a lot of the exhibitionist in THE LATE JOHN P. HIRD LUTHER ON WESTERN TRip/! of the co 
order to keep right “ the aa = The late John P. Hird, of Shreveport, K. A. Luther, secretary, and Cy giart. | 
the other extreme, the man who has _ [a., was one of the best-known repré- Sia ven aaueien anneal ; = 
the desk complex, who is a slave to his sentatives of the New York Life. Dur- James Simmon, pesene latte rs —. 
desk, is one of the most pathetic sights ing the first six months of 1923 the Aetna Life of Hartford, are mai 5% pati 
around an insurance office. He is al- Shreveport paid for $3,360,000. a ‘our of the West, In the Deng lett ¥ I: 
= ——. oe ~ hag EAS Peanut , office of the company, a meeting no ye 
making a decision as to what he w K. R. Grissell has been made genera — many? tetals of C SACRE, 
do, always waiting for telephone calls agent of the Equitable of Iowa at = ee a be — : awarded 
that will start him on the road to big ‘Toledo, in partnership with General Wyoming was held, st sday July | Ne 5% 
production, always waiting for the com- Agent G. W. Farley. Mr. Luther outlined a plan of the ¢y  o 
ing of a certain degree of initiative and - — pany, which will spend about a quar it . op 
energy which will make him reach for desk we try and break its charm. of a million in advertising, each yey ae { 
his hat and go to the elevator, always Part of our success may be attributed In his talk on: “Publicity,” Mr. Luthd ai y 
working on a Composition of a letter or to our Monday morning meetings. stated: “The sales force is the righ a. a 
illustration or an argument, always These are largely attended and the talk arm and publicity is the left arm oo inc 
reading the literature of other compa- is of real, live, life insurance ques- every sales organization.” Simi = a. 
nies, always thinking what he will do tions.” meetings will be held in other West — 7 
instead of going out and doing it. When Mr. Knight’s tenth year in New York cities, Salt Lake City being their na 
we see a man too chummy with his City will end January 1, 1924. stop. Ju di 
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Teamwork Tells 


Agents’ loyalty and enthusiasm, plus New 
Home Office Service features produce Team- 
work and increase production. 


These new features will help Union Central 
Agents get more business: 


For policyholders: Increased Cash Values made retro- 
active—Enlargement of Free Health Test Service— 
5% interest on policy proceeds and dividends, left on 


deposit. 


For agents: Home Office leads—Letter Circulariza- 
tion Service—Special Bulletin Service—Limit in- 
creased to $200,000. 


For prospects: New Business Protection Policy—New 
Life Income Endowment Policy—Liberalized Disabil- 
ity Clause—Substandard Insurance. 


TEAMWORK—Boosting Policyholders and a Loyal 
Agency Force backed up by the Home Office insure 
success for the Union Central Agent. 


For agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Penn Describes Its 
5 P. C. Income Policy 


NOT SOLELY INTEREST INCOME 








Agents Say ‘That Sale of New Policy 
Gets Good Start; Some of Its 
Advantages 
Penn Mutual Life agents say that 
the new guaranteed, 5% income policy 
of the Company is getting off to a good 
start. Its distinguishing provision is 
its guarantee of an annual income otf 
5% payable monthiy, on a lump sum 
lett With the company for that put 
Jn addition there will be what 


pose. re 
vyer yearly excess interest may be 
awarded by the trustees. This year 
the company is paying at the rate 


ot 1.5% when interest is paid monthuy 
1.6% if it is paid annually. W ith 
every prospect of this rate being main 
taned the income under this new con- 
tract would be 6.5%, If the °xceess 
rate should in any year be increased, 
ihe income would correspondingly 12, 
crease. 
Talking Points For Policy 

In discussing the contract the com 
puny says: 

Yhe circular let‘er you have adready 
received makes it entirely plain that 
‘his 5% iacome is not solely an in- 
terest income, but that it is made up 
of the 3% guaranteed interest of our 
regular contracts, plus 2% supplied 
by an annuity based on the age ot the 
beneficiary at the time of the issuance 
of the coatract, the slight additional 
cost of which is included in the pre 
mium rate. It is imperative that! it be 
made plain when you offer this con- 
tracl, that the guaranteed 5% is “in- 
come” and not “interest.” No ons 
should procure one of these policies in 
the mistaken idea that he is getting 
something for nothiny, or that he 1s 
the beneficiary of an impossibe finan 
cial miracle. 

The policy’s 
and attractive. 


advantages are solid 
For example: Th? ut- 
most that a man can leave to his 
family may be $20,000 in, life insur- 
ance. This difference of 2% in income 
may easily suffice to protiect§ the 
principal from depletion and leave it 
intact for the children;—the $400 a 
year difference between the guaranteed 
interest 


under our regular con- 
tract and’ the guaranteed income 
under this contract might supply 
an income which, with care, wouid 


cover the family’s needs; whereas the 
interest income under our regular co. 
tract might not, and th2 principal sum 
would have to be drawn om. ‘To pro 
vide this extra $400 could not be 
burdensome ‘o any man. Any man 
would gladly pay the slight increase in 
Premium, and thus provide the addi 
tional 2% of income from an annuity. 
What he wants is results and if he un 
derstands the means by which they 
are obtained he will be satisfied. On 
the other hand nobody enjoys finding 
that he has in fact paid for something 
ALFRED T. RICHARDS DEAD 

Alfred T. Richards, one of the oldest 
men in the life insurance business, 
first president and one of the foundars 
of the Connecticut Life Underwriters’ 
Association, died at his home in Hart 
ford last week after a brief illness of 
bronchial pneumonia. 

Mr. Richards as a writer of life im 
surance ranked with the best. In one 
of Connecticut's principal families he 
Wrote more than half million dollars 
Worth of business. He came to Hart- 
ford in 1872 where he became business 
representative of Keney & Roberts. In 
1883 when the life insurance business 
Was swinging into its stride in Hart- 
ford he became general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and for forty years was 
prominently identified with its growth. 
ince January 1, 1913 Mr. Richards 
48 been associated with the firm of 
Richards & Thompson. 








This is a real opportunity. 


Telegraph or write, 


| Business in Force 





WANTED 
MANAGERS FOR MAINE AND DELAWARE 


| 

| 

| . 

| Men of Character and Personality who are hustlers in 
| pursuit of business—Men who have won reputations 
| for getting results, and who know how to handle men. 
| To such men we have a special proposition to make 
| involving direct, home-office contracts. 


Give reference in first letter. | 


| The Bankers Reserve Life Company 


Rk. L. Robison, President | 


| Omaha, Nebraska | 
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_. .$13,500,000.00 
.. ..$83,000,000.00 








which he had believed had come to him 
without being paid for. 

The guaranteed income, however, is 
only one of the uses of this contract. 
It will provide disability coverags for 
the insured himself, a high yield of in- 
come for his wife, and afterwards an 
income or principal and income for his 
children; and of course, the cash 
vaiue will be available for himself in 
his old age. It is an all around policy. 

sJelow are some iliuminating figures. 
They show the difference in cost bo 
tween this new policy and our 
regular contract. They show also what 
is possible in respect to income re- 
turns for the slight increase in pre- 
mium—an average case, perhaps. 

Illustration 
$10,000 insurance insured age 35, 
beneficiary age 33 
Annual premium, O. lL. 5% G. 

Py Tk FONGW sovteiakiwehwaa 

Annual premium O. L. Regu- 


Hale) wiecrareuccetacecies wees 263.50 
Yearly difference in cost .... 53.90 
20 years’ difference in cost .. 1078.00 


Guaranteed yearly income to 
beneficiary: 


Under 5% G. P. I. Policy ...... $ 500 
Under O. L. Regular Policy (in- 
terest privilege) .......c.ces> 300 
Yearly difference in income ; 200 
20 Years’ difference in income .. 4,000 


Note: The above illustration is based 
on the insured’s dying in the 20th year, 
and the beneficiary’s outliving the in- 
sured by 20 years. 





P. M. RAY’S APPOINTMENT 

Paul M. Ray has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies of 
the Equitable Life of lowa. He will be 
in charge of a new division of the 
agency department which will include 
the educational program of the com 
pany. He has been general agent for 
‘he company at Waterloo, Ta. 


Historic Home To 
House Life Company 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


Former Home of Vice-President of 
United States Purchased; F. P. 
Manly President of Company 





PURCHASE 





The Indianapolis Life will buy from 
the heirs of Charles Warren Fairbanks, 
the country’s former vice-president, the 
Fairbank’s home property at the south- 
west corner of Meridian and Thirteenth 
Streets in Indianapolis and will occupy 
the place as its general office headquar- 
ters by October 1. The property con- 
sists of a two-story, twenty-room struc- 
ture of steel construction. There will 
be no changes made in the structure as 
it is to be preserved in its present form 
as a tribute to its builder, 

The purchase of the property was 
made as an expansion on the part of 
the insurance company whose offices 
in the Board of Trade Building in In- 
dianapolis had been outgrown. 

The Indianapolis Life was organized 
in 1905 and has occupied quarters in 
the Board of Trade building since 1907. 
The last semi-annual statement made 
June 30, 1923, showed the company had 
$38,508,645 insurance in force in Ohio, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, Florida, 
Texas and Indiana, in which states it 
has state agency organizations. It 
has admitted assets of $33,359,403.37. 
Since January 1 the company has re- 
corded a net gain in surplus of more 
than $60,000 and has a total admitted 
net surplus of more than $200,000. 

Frank P. Manly is president of the 
company. Edward B. Raub is vice- 
president and counsel; Joseph R. Raub, 
secretary; A. Leroy Portteus, cashier; 
Elder A. Porter, actuary; J. C. Caper- 
ton, sales manager, and Dr. Frank A. 


Morrison and Dr. J. B. Young, medical 
directors. 


APPOINT L. S. SCUDDER 
Leon §S. Scudder has been appointed 
agency supervisor of the Harry 
Gardiner general agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life in New York. 

















Your Will— Have You Made It? 
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par 2 
LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Home Office Building, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 











| XPERIENCE shows that few men have made their Wills. 


At the death of E. H. Harriman, the world was amazed 
at the brevity of his Will. 


He was one of the greatest financial geniuses this country has produced, 
and yet his Will was one of the shortest complete Wills ever probated. 

Its exact form has often been followed by others. If you have not made 
your Will, you may be interested in seeing a copy of this now famous docu- 


ment, which made provision for the distribution of an estate of millions, and 
which was effected without legal difficulty. 


Shall we forward you a copy of this Will,— with a form of Will based 
thereon, adapted to the laws of the State in which you reside,— which may be 
conveniently used in making your own Will. 


Address inquiries to Agency Department. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















A man is really no ®* This 
Wise greater than his wif better 
and thinks he is. If he does 
Otherwise not think enough of him- the men 


self to carry life insur- 
ance he ought not to expect her to be 
crazy about him. 

Some marriages are duets, some war's 
duels. In many cases both parties 
carry life insurance: and live happy 
ever after. 

The ‘ime that you spend in applaud- 
ing yourself is wasted. It is better 
to carry enough life insurance to en 
title you to the mpplause of your 
family. 

One of the girls in the back office 
says she likes “indoor sports” if, they 
go home early and carry life insurance. 

Don’t be a rooster and strut around 
and crow while your family scratches 
for a living. lf you provide your widow 
with a monthly income policy she wil 
not have to scratch for a living. 

The honor and glory of your ances- 
tors is a mighty poor asset to leave 
your dependent family. Better ‘ry life 
insurance. 

A Mellow moon, a man, and a maid, 
2? 2? A bride, a bungalow and life in- 
surance. Peace, harmony and content- 
ment. 

The rear end of the train gets 
bumped. The front end does the 
bumping. The safest course is to 
earry life insurance and not worry. 

The na‘ural end of a hog is, the 
slaughter house. Loosen up, carry 
enough life insurance, spend your 
money on your family and yourself and 
ive your allotted time. 

It is cheaper to move than to keep 
up with the neighbors. It is cheaper 
to buy life insurance and save your 
money than ‘o lose it trying to get 
rich quick. 

Neither a flivver or a ten thousand 
dollar limousine is much good without 
gasoline. Mechanics and millionaires 
both need life insurance. 

“Human Filling Station” reads the 
sign that adorns the front of a Harris- 
hurg restaurant. Financial Filling Sta- 
tion might be (@ good name for life in- 
surance, 

They say that “silence is goiden.” 
Who ever heard of a silent salesman 
who could make a living selling life 
insurance. 

A man without principal draws very 
little interest. A man without life ‘n- 
surance does not interest his widow 
and orphans very ‘ong. 

The ladder of life is full of splintars 
but we never realize it) until we begin 
to slide down. Life insurance is an 
air brake that prevents us from. sliding 
ané preserves us from splinters. 

When you succeed in making your 
neighbor love you as you love yout 
self life insurance will be unnecessary. 
In the meantime it will be safer ‘o 
carry a few thousand. 

Most men are born poor and never 
recover. You can avoid dying poor by 
carrying life insurance. 





be perceptibly 
women study fewer 
sex novels and more cook books and 
buy Jess wildcat stock «and 
more life insurance. 

How to be happy though married. 
Stay sober all the time, stay at home 
part of the time and carry an adequat9 
amount of life insurance. 

House painting is a business. Face 
painting is a pleasure. Both are pub- 
lic functions. Life insurance is a joy 
forever. 

Buying cold storage eggs is a shell 
gam. The lottery of life contains no 
blanks for those who carry insurance, 
every policy is a prize. 

Some people are born foolish, some 
achieve foolishness and some fall in 
love. Some people carry life insurance, 
some inherit it, some die without i! 
and are disgraced forever. 

Great Southern Life. 
s o eo 


country will 
when the 


Frank J. Steinbrey, su- 


Ordering pervisor of agency ac- 
Additional counts of the Pacific Mu- 
Policies tual Life, recently gave 

his agents some good 


pointers regarding “not taken” policies. 
In discussing additional policies he 
Says: 

Before ordering an additional policy 
the agent should satisfy himself upon 
such of the following questions as may 
apply to the particular case. 

1. Is the applicant able to pay tor 
and continue the additional insurance? 

2. Is the agent reasonably sure of his 
ability to induce the applicant 4o ac 
cept the additional insurance? 

3. Will failure on the part of the 
agent to deliver the policy have an ad 
verse effect upon the mind of the lap- 
plicant? 

4. Is the prospect of delivery sufll- 
cient to justify the agent in expecting 
the company to assume the cost of is- 
suanice and the possibility of adverse 
selection which always attaches to the 
issuance of a policy which the appli- 
cant has the right to accept or reject? 

5. Has the agent considered the 
effect of his standing with his generar 
agent and the company if he lis unable 
to place the average amount of such 
additional business, i. @, is the agent 
able to deliver an average amount of 
such insurance so as to indicate to his 
general agent and the company that he 
has been ordering additional policies 
upon good judgment? 

6. That since the company will very 
probably issue the additional insurance 
on the agent’s own recommendation is 
he personally willing to assume the 
moral responsibility for any of the ad- 
verse features that might arise thare- 
from? 





STEEDMAN’S SPECIALTY 

James FE. Steedman, supervisor of 
Greater New York. for the Fidelity 
Mutual Life with offices in the Wool- 
worth Building, ‘is specializing in caSh 
incomes for life and the scientific ap- 
plication of life insurance to business 
needs, 





INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 


SEINE Ecacchcneusunavshussed sah epueeaboeboutsechacsseneoneks beaees abseasescun o+ee-$ 32,633,933.05 
DL -sccnibieanion sabe peuvdeunesbesessaseeasesersesssased orercescoscesoces +. 28,512,821.50 
ND SN co ccna cabepeideanhedasbeseneeossaabiesata Leake ceen sane ese 121,111.55 
ONO BMIOD. . | .ncsccnecsesevcconecsoesse Geeesecesdooges sennedncendenoseces 163. 

Bee OD TOTRIDIINRORS, 0.0.5 0c00ccscccecccccsccceccaccesee Sakeapeeaceee ccccccoe 2, SS1,155.50 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization............. ore seseees $30,051,860.92 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA — 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 


next birthday. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


and are up-to-date in every respect. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE - 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Secretary J 
DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


P, J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
OHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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BILHEIMER’S HINTS TO AGENTS 
Finds They Waste Too Much Time 
Chasing Wrong Leads; Should 
Work More Hours 





In his recent talks to the Colorado As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, William 
E. Bilheimer, assistant sales manager 


for many insurance companies, of 
St. Louis, said: 
“Most men think in small circles. 


Some see only the possibilities of their 
own town; others of their town and 
county; others have a_ state-wide 
vision, and fewer still grasp the United 
States as a whole; but the great leaders 
can visualize the world.” 

“The leaders in selling 
have the large vision.” 

“A buyer buys what a salesman sells. 
Better salesmen come from better sales 
managers. Little men are scared to go 
after big prospects. Others spend all 
their time trying to land the big poli- 
cies and miss out on a large general 
average for the year. Ninety per cent 
of time is spent to get twenty-five per 
cent of the actual two per cent which 
is competitive.” 

“If a man writes one policy of $10,000 
every three days, he will be in the 
millionaire class.” 

“The great trouble is that too many 
insurance men work only two or three 
hours a day, instead of putting in five, 
six or eight hours each day, as men do 
in other lines. There would be more 
one-million-dollar-men and less one-hun- 
dred-thousand-men, if more effort and 
thought were put into the business. A 
man can do anything that he wants to 
do, if he only wants to do it bad 
enough.” 

“Men who have vision achieve it af- 
ter they have survived the climb to 
the mountain top. They know that 
somewhere, some place, some one has 


insurance 





confidence in them and they strive to 
realize their ambition. Enthusiasm jg 


the guiding force in this climb up the | 


ladder. The man who goes dead at any 
given level in the effort never rises to 
a higher one. One’s capacity is only 
limited by his willingness to try for a 
higher degree of success.” 





RULES FOR LIFE CONTEST 

The rules for the International's 
1923-24 $125,000 club provide a member 
must produce not less than $125,000 of 
written and examined business pe. 
tween July 1, 1928, and June 30, 1924, to 
be paid for on an annual premium basis, 
Monthly income and instalment ingur. 
ance to figure at a commuted vaiue, 
Business to count must be paid for be 
fore August 15, 1924. Qualified mem. 
bers who shall hav® written not less 
than $5,000 of. business in each of nine 
calendar months during the club year 
shall receive an extra dividend of not 
more than $100. A cumulative pre- 
ferred dividend equal ‘o $100 for each 
qualified member of the club and plus 
$100 for each $125,000 of business so 
written will be set aside until about 
July 30, 1925. whon it will pay to sur 
viving club members whose business 
renews according fo the club rules and 
on the basis of their renewals. 





MUST WRITE ONE A MONTH 

Tho Standard Life of St. Louis has 
put into effect a rule that its agents 
must write at least one application a 
month in order to retain their con- 
trac‘s with the company. However, 
if an agent is sick or away from his 
territory during a month this rule 
does not apply, provided he has notified 
the home office. James F. Kgan as- 
sistant general manager of the com- 
pany, in announcing the rule, expressed 
the belief that even a part-time agent 
san produce one applicant a month. 





—— 





| PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 


ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 


JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


eee 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 
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Office for information. 


since 1878. 








MORE THAN 50% 
of the business written by some-of our larger agencies is a 


direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 
of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
| A few agency openings for the right men. 





July 27, 
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Insurance-Trust 
Company Co-operation 


BOTH AIMED AT COMMON END 


Situation As Viewed By Connecticut 
General; Size of Estates Reviewed 
in Table 





Representatives of both life insurance 
companies and trust companies recog- 
nize the fact that their institutions are 
contributing to a common end namely 
the creation and preservation of es- 
tates, says the Connecticut General in 
an interesting article for its agents. 
In pursuing this purpose each agency 
has been helpful to the other and the 
pusiness of life insurance has received 
a valuable stimulus from the positive 
recommendation of the Trust compa- 
nies as to the necessity of life insur- 
ance. The number of Trust companies 
who contribute not only newspaper ad- 
yertising but printed booklets devoted 
to the creation of insurance estates is 
increasing daily. Our General Agents 
in any communities where this is not 
being featured should urge the local 
trust companies to bring this service to 
the attention of the public. The con- 
nection thus fostered will be mutually 
helpful and when a purchaser of insur- 
ance desires to name a Trust company 
as beneficiary there will be ready at 
hand an institution with full compre- 
hension of the details necessary. The 
brief form of trust agreement required 
is prepared by many institutions with- 
out cost to the insured. It may be 
helpful to those of our agents who 
would like to present the matter to 
some of their local institutions to allude 
to some of the advantages which may 
be derived from an insurance trust es- 
tate. 

Safety and Yield 

The life insurance companies were 
the first to recognize that it was their 
legitimate function not only to provide 
afund for the support of the dependents 
of the insured but also to safeguard this 
estate. In consequence the income pol- 
icy was developed, and in furtherance 
of this same object the insurance com- 
panies will retain the proceeds at death 
and distribute them over a period of 
years in such form and to such bene- 
ficiaries as may be agreed to with the 
the Insured. There are cases, however, 
particularly involving the exercise of 
discretion on the part of the Trustee 
where it seems more desirable to pay 
the proceeds of insurance in a lump 
sum to a trust company to be adminis- 
tered. The average well managed 
trust company satisfies the condition 
of safety of principal and the yield from 
such funds to the beneficiaries should 
not be less than 414%. 


Discretionary Feature 

The insured frequently desires to in- 
corporate in his trust agreement cer- 
tain conditions involving the exercise of 
discretion on the part of the trustee. 
He may desire certain payments *‘o be 
made only and in the event a child em- 
barks upon a college education. He 
may wish to embody alternative condi- 
tions in the event of the re-marriage 
of his wife. These matters are pescu- 
liarly within the scope of the Trust 
companies’ powers and should be satis- 

factorily carried out. 
- 

Other Property 

The insured may have other prop- 
erty besides his insurance which he 
would like to have retained in trust. 
The same trust agreement may be used 


to cover both insurance proceeds and 
other securities. 


Business Insurance 
The Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company issued over $6,000,000 
of insurance in 1922 taken out for busi- 
ness purposes. In this was a consid- 
srable amount of partnership insurance 


designed in the case of the death of one 
partner to protect the interests of. the 
surviving partners. Death terminates 
the partnership and immediate dealings 
are made necessary with representa- 
tives who are in all probability strang- 
ers to the business and whose primary 
interest is the liquidation of the de- 
ceased partner’s share. A _ business 
may be permanently crippled by just 
such a situation. Protection against it 
should be provided as a_ legitimate 
charge on the partnership business and 
life insurance be purchased to provide 
funds available at the death of a part- 
ner, With available cash a deceased 
partner’s interest may be purchased, 
thus giving to his estate the ready 
money which in all probability is re- 
quired, leaving the business untram- 
meled and in charge of the surviving 
partners who are actively engaged in it. 
The details of appraisal, supervision 
and purchase of the deceased partner’s 
interest can best be attended to by mak- 
ing a trust company the beneficiary un- 
der the policy with directions as to 
how to proceed. 


Taxes 

Taxes are necessary to government 
and owners of property must accept 
the obligation and pay their lawful as- 
sessment. Practically all tax laws, 
however, declare certain property ex- 
empt and under certain conditions tax 
some property more heavily than 
others. It is evasion to circumvent the 
conditions—to ostensibly give up one’s 
property and yet retain strings on it— 
but if the conditions prescribed by the 
law are squarely met in good faith, the 
tax application is not to be criticized. 
It will be found therefore, and there is 
no reason why this may not be referred 
to in its favor, that certain trust ar- 
rangements assure a saving in taxes. 
A special form of trust which has more 
than ordinary appeal is as follows: 

The insured, age 25, has $20,000, for 
example, with which he wishes to cre- 
ate as large an estate as possible for 
his dependents to be available at his 
death. This sum in securities is trans- 
ferred to a trust company under an ir- 
revocable trust, with directions to pur- 
chase as much insurance on the Ordin- 
ary Life plan as may be acquired with 
the income from said s curities. <As- 
suming an income on the basis of 5%, 
a policy of approximately $63,680.00 will 
be issued and immediately there comes 
into being an estate of $83,980, which 
will be administered in accordance with 
directions given by the settlor of the 
trust. The income on the securities is 
taxable under the Federal Income Tax 
as a separate entity. If this income 
had been collected by the settlor who 
himself paid the premiums, there would 
have been a normal tax to pay and per- 
haps surtaxes, depending upon the 
amount of the income. 

It is interesting to see the size of es- 
tates which may be created at other 


ages and this is shown in the following 
table: 


5% Net Income from $20,000 
placed in Trust will Purchase: 


At Age 25 
is i 
” ” 35 
” ” 40 
= an 
” ” 50 


Two to Tell Of 
Home Office Buildings 


TENTATIVE A. L. C. 





PROGRAM 





President Nollen Will Discuss Optional 
Settlements; Strong Array of 
Counsel, Too 





The longest convention in the insur- 
ance business is that of the American 
Life Convention, which including its 
legal sessions, lasts five days, or almost 
a business week. The A. L. C., how- 
ever, brings out one of the most repre- 
sentative crowds of any of the annuel 
affairs and always a good collection of 
addresses. 

This year’s convention is in Des 
Moines—the legal part starting October 
17. Among the counsel and others who 
will participate by reading papers are 
A. L. Brooks, Jefferson Standard; T. J. 
McComb, Atlas; W. W. Moore, Inter- 
Southern; Daniel B. Ninde, Lincoln Na- 
tional; C. B. Welliver, American Cen- 
tral; B. P. Sears, National of U. S. A.; 
and William Ross King, editor of the 
A. L. C.’s legal bulletin. 

The main convention will be welcom- 
ed by the Iowa Governor, Nate W. Ken- 
dall. George Kuhns will respond. 

Among other addresses are those of 
John Sarver, of the Ohio State on ad- 
vertising for agents; Gordon Thomson, 
of the West Coast, on lapsation prob- 
lems; Massey Wilson, International on 
distribution of life insurance assets; Dr. 
Hienry W. Cook, Northwestern National; 
and ©. E. Johnson, Phoenix Mutual, on 
Home Office ‘buildings; Henry S. Nol- 
len, president of Equitable of Iowa, on 
the optional settlements; and John M. 
Laird, Connecticut General, on the scope 
of life insurance. Charles Dobbs, of 
the “Insurance Field” will tell about 
some insurance pioneers. Herbert M. 
Woolen, American Central president, 
will preside at one of *he executive 
sessions, which will be an agency sym- 
posium. There will be a report of a 
special committee on disability. 





With reference to inheritance taxes it 
will be found that no states except Wis- 
consin and Tennessee impose an inheri- 
tance tax upon insurance payable to a 
designated beneficiary. 

Under the Federal Estate Tax $40,000 
of insurance payable to a designated 
beneficiary is exempt. As to the excess 
above $40,000, and as to that part of the 
estate represented by securities trans- 
ferred to the trust company in the be- 
ginning by the settlior, the imposition of 
the Federal Inheritance Tax will de- 
pend upon the circumstances. As to 
these, no general rule may be laid down 
in the absence of a knowledge of the 
details of the particular trust. 





Insurance Original Total 
Ord. Life Amt. Placed Estate 
Non-Par. in Trust Created 
$63,980.00 $20,000.00 $83,980.00 

56,465.00 20,000.00 76,465.00 
48,520.00 20,000.00 68,520.00 
40,917.00 20,000.00 60,917.00 
33,278.00 20,000.00 53,278.00 
26,462.00 20,000.00 





46,462.00 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE (0 


ae 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 














SUPERVISOR WANTED 


| A New York Agency of one of the 
big old line life insurance com- 
panies wants a _ supervisor for 
Greater New York, Long Island 
and parts of Jersey and New York 








State. Salary, commissions and 
renewals. Splendid opportunity. 
Reply in confidence to 

| “SUPERVISOR” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter Co. 
86 Fulton Street 














New York, N. Y. 


SPEND THE WINTER 
IN FLORIDA 


We have some exceptionally good terri- 
tory now oven in this most progressive 
and prosperous Staic. 

If you'd like to have a few months 
away from the cold, snow and slush of 
Winter and make money, too, make your 
plans now. 


W. R. LETCHER, State Mer. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
COMPANY 
Graham Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


























HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 63rd Annual] Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 


OR Ms ckncadnccncscdalacsssaes 
Payments to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 


Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 


5,400,700 
2,206,762 


pe Baer 
Net interest Income from Invest- 
Wticwcdsecudeconctsnsseasacaiane 
($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 52.87% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force............... $232,163,682 
Admitted Assets 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 18650 
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Creditors Who Can 
Not Be Denied 


STATE AND FEDERAL ‘TAXES 


An Insurance Talk Given to Agents of 
Travelers; Five Reasons for 
Plan 


Under the heading of “Creditors 
Who Cannot Be Denied” the Travelers 
gives its representatives a reminder of 
the value of life insurances as a pre 
paration for inheritance taxes, It 
quotes an old financier as saying, “The 
only time a rich man dan afford *%o 
die is in a bull market,” and amplifies 
it in “Protection” with these com- 
ments: 

This remark was made some years 
ago, when inheritance taxes affected 
only the very wealthy and when even 
the wealthy man’s estate was not sub 
jected to the severe tax drain ‘hat it 


suffers today. Nowadays, the only 
time any man can afford to dis is 
after he has made provision for the 


payment of his inheritance takes. 
Not a Rich Man’s Luxury 

The inheritance tax is no longer a 
rich man’s luxury. It is true that the 
federal tax on real and personal 
property does not exceed 1% of the 
first $50,000, and permits certain 
exemptions, such as funeral expenses, 
unpaid mortgages, debts, and = chari 
table bequests, and also allows a $40,- 
000 exemption for life insurance if 
payable to a named beneficiary. But 
many of the states exact much higher 
ra‘es and are not as liberal in exemp 
tions. 

In Pennsylvania, for 
widow who is willed a $5,000 home, 
gets an exemption of only $250, and 
must pay a tax, of $95 to the state be 
fore she can receive the property. Wis- 


example, a 


consin allows a $2,000 exemption to 
the widew, charges 2% on the next 
$23,000 and 4% on the next $25,000 up 
10 10% of all sums over $500,000. 
Michigan allows a $5,000 exemption 
from propexty left to a-widow, $2,000 
to less immediate heirs. Delaware 


permits a $3,000 exemption, and most 
of the other states allow an exemption 
of from $10,000 to $25,000, if the #s- 
tate goes to immediate relatives. 
These state and federal taxes place 
the executor of an estates in a difficult 
position. Few men leave large sums 
in ready cash, so he is usually forced 
to raise the money to pay the tax as 
best he can. If he sells blocks of 
securities, the ésta‘e frequently suffers, 
because, unl ss it happens to be at the 


peak of a bull market, such holdings 
. ae : ; 
are liquidated at a price below their 
actual value. If he hesitates, hoping 


for an upward movement in security or 
property values, he soon finds the state 
and federal governments calling on 
him for money—and these two are 
creditors who cannot be denied. 

The best course for a man to take, 
is to follow the advice of the Hon. 
Elihu Root, eminent lawyer and states 
man, who says, “I have come to the 
distinct conclusion that by far the 
best, and indeed almost the only prac- 
tical way of guarding against the 
possible ruinous loss of a forced sale 
of securities, for the purpose of pay- 
ing the various esta‘e and inheritance 
taxes which are being imposed nowa 
days, both by the national and states’ 
governments, is by means of life in 
surance; which, for a moderate annual 
payment, will insure the sum necessary 
to pay such taxes without the sacrifice 
of the securities.” 

Advantages of Plan 

This pian has several distinct advan- 
tages. 

(1) It makes it unnecessary to keep 
a large amount of cash on hand as a 
safeguard against the time when it 
will be needed for taxes, and thus per- 
mits you to keep all your capital in- 
vested 


(2) It places a sufficient sum in the 


hands of the representatives of your 
to meet 
immediately, 


estate to enable them 
necessary expenses 


the 
and 


thus saves any embarrassment of in- 
flicting an unnecessary loss on the es 
tate. 

(3) It enables your executor to take 
advantage of the discounts allowed by 
many jurisdictions for prompt pay- 
ments, and to avoid the imposition of 
penalties for delay. 


(4) It averts, the forced sale of 
property or securities at an unfavor- 
“able time to raise money for these 


taxes, and the consequent loss to your 
estate of a sum considerably greater 
than the actual amount paid in ‘axes. 
(5) It simplifies the administration 
of the estate and thus reduces the le- 
gal and other expenses. 
_ We will not go into detail as to the 
method of figuring out the amount of 


life insurance that should be carried 
to cover these taxes properly. This is 
a service you can perform for your 


clients. 
Consult Experts 
If the holdings are such that the in- 
heritance taxes on an estate are likely 


‘o be large, the owner wll want to 
consult an expert on the matter; ob 
tain his estimate of the amount that 
the executors will be called upon to 
pay—and then to purchase sufficient 
Travelers Guaranteed Low-cost Life 


Insurance to cover these obligations. 
If, however, the bulk of the estate is 
life insurance, payable +» the wife, or 


if it does not exco d $25,000; expert 
opinion on this matter is not so essen- 


tial. It ds sufficient to buy several 
thousand dollars life insurance in ex- 


cess of the amoun* needed to provide 
for the famity, and have this policy 
payable to the estate to be used to pay 
inheritance taxes and other claims 
which must be settled before heirs re- 
ceive their shares. 

Life insurance is particularly well 
adapted to the purpose of providing 
the necessary funds to pay inheritance 
taxes. Unlike stocks, bonds, or other 
securities, its value does not fluctuate 
with business conditions or the money 
market. At your death, or the maturity 
of your contract, your policy is always 
worth one hundred cents on the dollar. 
The Travelers enjoys the enviable 
reputation of settling its claims 
promptly, so that the money will be in 
the hands of your executor in time to 
allow him to take full advantage of any 


discounts that may be allowed for 
prompt payments. The annual cost of 
this insurance is low, ranging from 


1.4% of the principal sum at age 20 to 
3.8% at age 50. Premiums can be 
paid annually, semiannually, quarterly, 
or monthly. 


RE-ELECT MUTUAL OFFICERS 
Officers of the Mutual Life of New 
York have been re alected. 


—e 


120 APPLICATIONS IN ONE MONTH 

Remarkable Record of Roy F. Clep. 

denin, Kentucky; Colorado Man 
Turns in 48 in Month 





Roy F. Ciendenin, a Kentucky insur 
ance agent who represents the North. 
western Mutual Life and who is cop. 
nected with the Law & _ Roberts 
agency at Wheeling, made a remark. 
able record in May whem he reported 
120 applications. He never misses 
home office meeting. He is described 
by Law & Roberts as a human dynamo 
—a big earnest, enthusiastic, honest, 
hard working man in which everybody 
has confidence. 

Another interesting record was made 
by L. W. Hubbartt who represents the 
Kansas City Life at Trinidad, Col. He 
wrote forty eight applicants during 
the month. 





APPOINT L. D. ROTHENSIES 

L. D. Rothensies, who has been 
made general agent of the Penn Mutual 
in Wilmington, Del., (the company hag 
two agencies in, that city,) has besy 
with the Provident Mutual in Wilming 
‘on for some years. On being grad- 
uated from college he went into life 
insurance, 








“Twixt the Cup and the Lif” 








“Oft times many things fall out between the cup and the hp” 














version— 





of life and endeavor. 


children. 


HESE words were written over three hundred 
it years ago by Robert Greene, a contempo- 

rary of Shakespeare. Greene lived a disso- 
lute life and wrote on his death-bed “A Groats- 
worth of Wit Bought with a Million of Repent- 
ance.” The words first quoted above have stuck 
in men’s minds and we have a short modern 


“There’s many a slip 
Twixt cup and lip.” 


Almost—but not—to get a thing one has 
planned for, labored for, thought he was sure of, 
seemed to have in his grasp—that is the tragedy 


Such things happen from a great variety of 
causes—some of which could not be foreseen, 
some of which are the fault of others. Sometimes 
they are the result of carelessness or ignorance 
on our own part. But they happen, and we lose 
what we had set our hearts on, and that’s the 
tragedy. Occasionally the loss can be made good 
—only time and labor may be lost; but usually 
such losses, such failures “twixt cup and lip” 
affect us, our children and, ultimately, their 


What is the most important thing in your 
life? If the Fates were to offer you just one 
wish, what would you wish for? 

Would it not be the welfare of your family? 


What would be the greatest calamity that could 
befall you? Would it not be— 





all about it. 








FAILURE IN DUTY TO YOUR 
FAMILY? 


If, in order to make sure of doing that duty, 
you should decide to.insure your life, and should 
apply for a policy and be found an acceptable 
risk, and then die while the papers were in tran- 
sit—that would be a tragedy indeed! That would 
be one of the many things that fail “twixt the 
cup and the lip.” 
suggestive in that titl—“‘A Groatsworth of Wit 
Bought with a Million of Repentance.” Greene 
was writing a record of his own life. 


Well, it need not so happen to you; your “mil- 
lion of repentance” may be avoided. 


If you apply to the New York Life Insurance 
Company for its new form of policy, pay your 
premium with the application, and are found to 
be an acceptable risk, you are insured from that 
moment. This is a new feature of New York 
Life policies, and it has already saved the insur- 
ance of at least one applicant who died before 
the policy was issued. He was accidentally killed, 
and under the Double Indemnity feature, which 
was also included in the policy applied for, his 
family was paid double the face of the policy. In 
that case, “twixt the cup and the lip,” something 
fell “in” and not “out.” 


Send for a New York Life Agent and find out 


There is something terribly 

















| 
New York Life Insurance Company, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 
President. 
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is national in the scope of its operations. 

It is individua] in the service that it renders 

. e J 

to its members and to its field representa- 

tives. _— 

Back of your independence it is ready to 

stand as an economic bulwark. 

The Penn M | Life Insurance Co 
e Fenn Mutual Lite insu . 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
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THIS YEAR 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, Massachusetts 


Completes Four-Score Years of Public Service 





This Company, the First Mutual, is 
Young in Spirit and Progressive in Action 


1843 


Eightieth Business Year 


1923 








CHECK PAYMENT NOTICE 
It has been the custom of the New 
York Life to permit cashiers to turn 
over to agents, who have been desig- 


nated by the Agency Director as 
thoroughly reliable, careful and com- 
petent men, checks in settlement of 


maturing policies. These checks are 
invariably sent to the Branch Office in 
plenty of time to be delivered on the 
date the settlement is due. 

“Despite all the care we take in our 
endeavor to see that policyholders re- 
ceive remit‘ances promptly, every now 
and then some careless agent fails to do 
his part. of the work, and either goes 
out of town with the check, or leaves 
it locked up in his desk, with the re 
sult, that the policyholder fails to get 
his money on time. We have even had 
cases where an agent has forgotten all 
about the settlement,’ says the com- 
pany. 

“All agents are hereby notified that 
whea they are given a check for 
delivery and fail to deliver that on 
time, they will be held responsible for 


any loss of interest, or otherwise, 
which may be incurred; and further, 


that they willl be listed as not comps 
tent to handle such mattars and will 
receive no future settlements.” 








in community affairs; Proper interpretation of 
service; Summary of services to the applicant 
in the light of the preceding lessons; Summary 
of services with respect to clients’ policies al- 
ready in existence; Summary of possible ser 
vices to the beneficiary; Responsibility of the 
salesman to the company; Importance of charac- 
ter.) 


nn 
HUFF LEAVES ASSOCIATION 





Resignation Has Been Expected For 
Sometime; Will Go To Europe 
on Visit 





Perez F. Huff, seneral agent of the 
Travelers in New York, has resigned 
from the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York. His resignation 
has been accepted by the executive 
committee. It is not unexpected as 
Mr. Huff has had leaving the associa- 
tion in mind for some months. He is 
going to Europe soon. 





STEVENSON AT DENVER 

John A. Stevenson, second vice 
president of the Equitable Life, who 
fis on a tour of the ‘western cities, 
stopped over in Denver and on Monday, 
July 16, addressed the members of the 
Colorado Association of Insurance Un- 
derwriters on various phases of the 
business. Mr. Stevenson’s address 
might well be characterized as: “To 
Sell You Must Be Educated.” 

He went into the merits of the 
different policies and told how to séll 
them, and how to meet the needs of 
the prospect in regard to the policies. 
He is a firm believer that to be a sue- 
cessful salesman a man must bs edu- 
cated in regard to what he is trying to 


sell. Mr. Stevenson was a former- di- 
rector of the Carnegie School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship at Carnegie 
Tech. 








$30,046,105. 








Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
the first American legal reserve life insurance company to 
pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has 
consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and, 
except for an occasional slight decrease in schedule, has 
maintained an upward trend in its returns. 

In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 

Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
(according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 
dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 34% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York City 


= 
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CONVENTIONS 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is going to have a conven- 
tion in Buffalo and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters is going to 
have a convention in Chicago. Both 
are annual affairs. The membership of 
the fire agents is somewhat under 
10,000; of the life agents somewhat in 
excess of that figure. The fire agents 
may have a registration of 1,200 or 1,500 
at Buffalo if all goes well. The life 
agents are talking of 3,000 for their 
sessions. That’s probably an exaggera- 
tion, but there will be a big enough 
crowd to satisfy everybody. 

The difference in size of membership 
does not account for the fact that there 
is a wider interest (as expressed in the 
attendance estimates) in one conven- 
tion, than in the other. 

What makes this difference? The 
Eastern Underwriter believes that one 
reason is because the “feeder” associa- 
tions—local or state—are operating 
along entirely different lines, one of 
which has won considerable popularity. 
The life insurance meetings are in the 
main educational, although there are a 
few controversial topics under some 
discussion, such as part-timism and 
twisting, and the Life Insurance One 
Day Sales Congresses have also brought 
up the attendance and stimulated in- 
terest. In Philadelphia 1,200 turned 
out. The fire meetings, on the other 
hand, lean towards the controversial or 
the airing of grievances, often to the 
exclusion of topics of a more practical 
nature. 

That the annual meetings of the fire 
agents’ state associations have not al- 
ways come up to expectations has been 
recognized for some time and in part ac- 
counts for the small attendance at these 
gatherings, sometimes a mere handful. 
Frequently, agents have gone from one 
length of the state almost to the other, 
only to hear a small group of agents 
recite grievances which beset the busi- 
ness, or which may merely beset the 
speaker. Naturally, they have resented 
this as a grievance may be geograph- 
ical or an exception to “trade prac- 
tices.” These incidents have made 
agents hesitate about going a second 


os 


time. On the other hand, there have 
been some state association meetings, 
(Alabama and Texas, to recall two) 
where conventions have been of extra- 
ordinary merit, worth any agent’s trip, 
demonstrating that it is the character 
of the convention not the convention it- 
self which is on trial. 

The insurance agents of America are 
clever business men who have a right 
to expect the worth of their money if 
they leave their busy desks to travel 
for the purpose of hearing others talk. 
They are an integral part of the con- 
vention just as the speakers are and 
have rights which must be respected, or 
they will remain away. Programs must 
be definite and constructive; half-baked 
convention makers must walk the 
plank. In this day and age of business 
meetings the convention-makers must 
qualify as experts or into the discard 
the convention institution will go. The 
newspapers, as well as the insurance 
fraternity, are growing suspicious of 
programs they receive announcing half 
a. dozen vital topics for discussion, only 
to find that no adequate preparation 
has been made and to see these topics 
passed over in silence, leaving only the 
fault finders and grievance speakers to 
stage their troubles in the auditorium. 

The Eastern Underwriter believes 
that the reform is not so difficult as it 
looks; and just to offer something con- 
structive this paper suggests that one 
of the state association meetings be 
turned over to a committee of insurance 
newspaper men for one day in order 
that these editors—critics for the nonce 
—may have opportunity to illustrate 
that there is plenty of talent in the in- 
surance offices which can be called 
upon to make a fine, worth-while meet- 
ing. Then if the editors don’t make 
good by providing the talent which will 
draw the crowd and hold it let them 
forever hold their peace as critics of 
these gatherings, 

In this connection “The Standard” of 
Boston declares this month that it is 
disappointed with the recent New Eng- 
land convention of state associations 
(fire insurance), held in Maplewood, 
N. H., and attended by 700 people. <A 
news story about it will be found in 
another section of this paper. 

In a follow-up “The Standard” prints 
a communication from James W. Cook, 
president of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, who contrib- 
utes a letter to that paper telling what 
he thinks should constitute attendance 
at a local agency convention. The har- 
assed special agent is roughly handled 
by Mr. Cook. Disclaiming any personal 
feeling he believes that it would be best 
for all concerned if the specials re- 
mained away, leaving the attendance 
confined to agents, their families and 
the speakers. The idea has not even 
the merit of originality as the New 
York association formerly had these 
bars up against the specials and what 
one of the veteran locals of Rochester 
(now dead), regarded as their contam- 
inating influence. New York took those 
bars down. A wise decision. A gath- 
ering of local agents of a state is a 
legitimate Mecca for special agents of 
the very corporations whom the agents 
represent. They should be no more out 
of place there than a duck is in water. 
The specials can meet their own people 
en masse, talking the same language, 





and in many ways having the same 
aims. In turn the agents are glad to 
meet them, or should be. If specials 
went to these affairs merely as an op- 
portunity to “cash in” by talking pri- 
vate business, trying to grab an agent 
or two or a big line, that would be an- 
other story, but their contact is social; 
they make themselves agreeable, and, 
judging by the number of agents who 
visited the headquarters of the Fire- 


‘man’s Fund at Maplewood, they make 


themselves popular. Mr. Cook offers 
one concise argument and that is the 
clogging up of the hotels by the spe- 
cials, making it occasionally difficult for 
the agents to get rooms. That certain- 
ly is a sound practical objection, but 
maybe the specials, not unfamiliar with 
hardships, might be willing to sleep on 
billiard tables or on cots. The Eastern 
Underwriter would like to probe a little 
deeper into Mr. Cook’s. objections. 
Does he believe that there is anything 
of a secret nature which the agents 
might not want the specials to hear? 
If so, it might be arranged to have 
these topics discussed at executive 
sessions. 

Getting back to the crux of these ob- 
servations, there is a lot of talent in fire 
insurance and an insurance convention 
is a good place to uncork it. Too 
much heretofore has been left in the 
bottle. 





“WOMEN IN BUSINESS” 

With this edition of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter is included a supplement, 
“Women in Business,” in which is 
graphically illustrated the growing eco- 
nomic importance of women. It speaks 
for itself and demonstrates that women 
are making rapid progress as money 
makers, and, therefore, as buyers of 
insurance, 





C. R. Perkins, assistant United 
States manager of the North British & 
Mercantile, and vice-president of the 
Mercantile, Commonwealth and Penn- 
sylvania, was busy duting the w2ek- 
end en‘crtaining four .repr2sentativés 
of the comnanies in his office who had 
been attending the mid-Summer meet- 
ing of the Underwriters Association of 
the Middle Department. Those who 
ealled on Mr. Perkins were J. H. 
jonney, Bal‘imore; Alfred Herknass, 
Reading: Frank V. Fodel and N. N. 
Husted, Pittsburgh. 

eee 


Theodore B. A. Hoppe, manager of 
the branch office of the Continental 
Casualty at 227 Broadway is snending 
a two weeks vacation in the Northern 
part of New York Statr. 


George Magnus has been for fifty 
years with the Fidelity-Phenix. Fifty 
roses, one for each year of service, 
decorated the office of Secretary Pierce 
who turned his office over to Mr. Mag- 
nus for the day, (July 23) where he re- 
ceived the congratulations and well 
wishes of his many business acquain- 
tances and friends. President Street, 
likewise an old timer with the Fidelity- 
Phenix, in the presence of all the offi- 
cers, and in the name of the company, 
presented Mr. Magnus with a gold fifty- 
year service medal and a check for a 
substantial amount. Among the other 
gsifts was a meerschaum pipe presented 
by the examiners. Mr. Magnus has 
never worked for any other company, 
starting in as an office bov with the old 
Phenix of Brooklyn at five dollars a 
week. He is now and has been for 
many years the underwriter supervis- 
ing New York State with the exception 
of New York City, 
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J. FRED LAWTON 
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J. Fred Lawton, manager of the Cop. 
necticut Mutual Life in Detroit, ig 4 
member of the American ingurance 
colony traveling in Europe. Mr, Law. 
ton is an old football star, and runs 
true to tradition, viz: all football my 
make good insurance men. 

e¢ 6 


E. S. Inglis, general agent of the 
Southern department of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile and associated compa 
nies is expected back in New Yor 
nround the first of August. He is spend 
ing the current month with ‘his wifd 
and two children in Sullivan County, 
N. Y., whence he motored with his fam 
ily during the first few days of July. 
On his return he will relieve R. R 
Wilde, supervisor of the Southern ¢ 














partment, who, in his absence, has bee 
acting as general agent. Mr. Wild 
then expects to spend the two weeks 0 
his vacation with his wife at Asbury 
Park, N. 3d, i 
eee 
E. R. Hardy, of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, is the father of 
a boy, (Edward R. Hardy, Jr.) wh 
for several years has been the prodigy 
of Columbia University. He has wot 
a high degree and the Phi Beta Kapp 
Key. Young Hardy recently returned 
from Europe and is to enter the minis 
try when he gets old enough. In th 
meantime, he will acquire a few mor 
degrees. 







Wentworth E. Osborn, sub-manag*t 
and claim adjuster of the Haban 
office of the National Surety is amout 
visitors in town this week. 

eee 

Waite Bliven, who recently retire! 
as vice president of the Insurance Com 
pany of the State of Pennsylvania, 
be Western manager at Chicago of th! 
Firemen’s of Newark and associate) 
companies has received many expres 
sions of good wishes in his new poe, 
tion. T. E. Braniff, of Oklahoma City 
thought so much of the appointmely 










that he devoted almost his enti" 
weekly agency bulletin ‘o the % 
nouncement. 


Archer Sanderson, one of the lea lin 
agents of Providence, R. 1, was ™ 
visitor this week. 

GREAT AMERICAN PROMOTIONS 
Edwin M. Cragin, Alexander 
Phillips and William H. Koop wt? 7 
Wednesday promoted to be vice pres 
dents of the Great American. Ge0t 
E. Krech was made secretary be 
Charles C, Dominge an assistant § 

tary, 
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Lucas & Dake Change 
At Rochester, N. Y. 





MORE TIME TO PERSONAL LINES 





[ Will Relinquish Supervisory Duties of 


Aetna Affiliated Companies Agents 
and Brokers’ Business; New 
Branch 





The Lucas & Dake Co., of Rochaster, 
N. Y., on September 1 will relinquish 
supervisory duties pertaining to agents 
and brokers business in connection 
with its representation of the Astna 
Affiliated Companies. This step has 
been prompted by the growth of the 
Lucas & Dake Co. direct personal in- 
surance business which has reached 
such a volume as to render it advisabls 
more time to its efficient 


management. The office will continue 


' to act as general agents of the Auto- 


mobile Insurance Co., Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Co. and Aetna Life. Edward 
J. Lucas continues as president and 
Dewitt M. Richards as vice-president. 
William T. Farrell retires as vice- 
president but will continue his busi- 
ness with ‘he Aetna Life companies in 
his own name and with an office in the 
Aetna Building, Rochester. Lucas & 
Dake Co. announce: “To those agents 
and brokers in Monroe County who 
have been w porting their business to 
us we would announce that the Aetna 
companies have arranged to provide 
them with complete service facilities 
through a Rochester branch office to be 
opened September 1 for the handling 
of Aetna casualty, fidelity and surety 
lines.” 

The Lucas & Dake Co. has been 
general agent for the Aetna companies 
for ten years. At that time the offices 
were in the Dake Building. A few 
years later an entire floor of the build- 
ing was occupied and then Mr. Lucas 


purchased the Trust Building at 25 
Exchange Street, the name of the 
structure later being changed to the 


Aetna Building. 





HANOVER BEATS N. B. & M. 

The Hanover National Bank forged 
into undisputed leadership in the Insur- 
ance & Banking Baseball League 
through winning a hotly-contested game 
from the North British & Mercantile 
Tuesday afternoon before a cheering 
crowd of nearly 2,000 at Ebbets Field, 
Brooklyn. With the score tied in the 
ninth inning, the North British center 
fielder failed to get under a lobbing fly 
and the Hanover went across the plate 
with its winning tally. The North Brit- 
ish team will have an opportunity to re- 
deem itself on August 9 when it will 
again meet the Hanover. 





JOINS BURGLARY BUREAU 
The Zurich has joined the Indepen- 


den‘ Rating Bureau for burglary in- 
surance, 











Lounsbery Retires; 
Gets Home Stock Gift 


FORTY YEARS WITH COMPANY 








Was Manager of Eastern Recording 
Department; Tribute From 
President Snow 





Henry H. F. Lounsbery, in charge of 


the Eastern Recording Department of 
the Home, has retired after forty 


years of continuous service. He began 
in the mailing department; and became 
an examiner for the Hast. 

On the day of his departure he was 
presented with five shares of Home 
stock. President Snow told him: “You 
have performed your ful duty ‘hese 
forty years, ever cheerfully and intelli- 
gently, and we all regret your decision 
to leave. The interests of this cor 
poration have ever been your leading 
consideration during your long relation- 
ship and your ®xample has won our 
personal and official friendship. Our 
executive committee at its last meet- 
ing, after presentation of your record, 
unanimously voted to recommend to 
the board that you be presented with 
five shares of Home Insurance Com- 
pany stock, and ‘he board later 
unanimousiy approved.” 

Mr. Lounsbery was considerably at- 
fected by the gift and in his response 
said: “If we all could grow younger 
as we grow older, like our beloved 
president, it would not be necessary for 
any of us to retire. I only wish I were 
able to command words that would 
adequately express the feelings in my 
heart at this time.” 





SAGE ADVICE FROM KERR 

Chief Adjuster Kerr, of the metro- 
politan automobile claims department 
of the Fireman’s Fund, says in an 
article in “Fireman’s Fund Record:” 
“Every assured is a potential booster 
or knocker. We must, therefore, look 
beyond the actual contact in giving a 
claimant that to which he is entitled.” 





STANDARDIZE BLANKET BOND 

A‘ the meeting of the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America held lately the 
standard form of blanket securities 
bond was adopted. The minimum bond 
adopted is for $5:009 and the minimum 
premium was s2¢ at $50. A rider was 
also attached. 





A. C. Root, owner and manager of 
the C. L. Root agency of the Fireman’s 
Fund at Clinton, Towa, has purchased 
the Clinton “Advertiser.” a daily paper. 





Charles L. Nevens. who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent. of the special 
risk department at Chicago head- 
quarters of the Hartford holds the de 
gree of Bachelor of Science from the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institu’e. At 
one time he was an inspector of tha 
Factory Insurance Association. 





————— 








J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 








45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


TOKIO) 


MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE 
LIMITED 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


COMPANY 


George Z. Day, Asst. Gen. Agent 

















KNOX, LENT & STEVENS 


INCORPORATED 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


15 Court Street 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Telephone 3520 
BROKERS! !! We are at your SERVICE. 
Unheard of facilities for WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 
We represent FORTY-FIVE FIRE and CASUALTY CO’S. 
You are as near to us as your TELEPHONE. 


Successors to the Insurance Business of Tibbits, Prince & Ripley, Inc. 
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CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 
Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis en 
Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 
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CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 
110 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York State Fire Insurance Co., United States Lloyds, Inc., N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. Western Assurance Co., Toronto 
British America 
Toronto 


NEW YORK CITY 


Assurance Co., 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. H. JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois San Francisco, California 
Southern Department, Atlanta, Ga. 
North Carolina Dept., Durham, No. Carolina 




















LEWIS & GENDAR 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


National Liberty Insurance Co. of America 
Caledonian Insurance Co. 
The Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
United Merchants Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 


National Liberty Ins. Co. of America 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of Newark 
The Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. United Merchants Ins. Co. 
London & Scottish Assur. Corp., Ltd. Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE BROOKLYN OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 198 MONTAGUE STREET 


Telephones: John 0063-64-65 "Phones: Main 6370-71-72 
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me 
(Editor's Note: Mr. Walker has recent- pretty nearly everybody yelled “Hur- 
ly returned from a trip to Europe) rah” and Magnus Johnson goes tu 
We lunched the other day with Ed Washington. 


Espstean of New York. Ed is a photo 
engraver and a genius at discovering 
and diagramming the human cosmos. 

We talked advertising, insurance, 
love, politics, religion, sociology and 
science, throwing in a joke or two now 
and then so the wordfest wouldn’t de- 
generate. 

Says Ed: “The trouble with America 
is that it’s off its balance and right 
now there are pending in Washington 
over fifty amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, all of which are supposed to help 
right the old ship and promote happi- 
ness and brotherly love when all we 
need is a little horse sense, allowing 
truth to shine in the dark corners and 
thoroughly cleanse the place.” 

To our mind much of these efforts to 
“Save the Country” are the work of 
meddlesome persons who have dis- 
covered that there is wide publicity 
and often an excelent profit in be- 
coming reformers. 

We have lately had a fine instances 
of this in Minnesota where Johnson 
has been elected to the Senate by 
about eighty thousand. 

How did he do it? Why’ by telling 
the farmers that in order for them to 
get a profit out of raising wheat it was 
necessary to send him to the National 
Capital where he’d pass a law that 
would insure a high price for farm 
products. The premium on such in- 
surance or protection was cheap 
enough—merely a vote apiece—sv 





Did this politician say anything or 
know anything as to the HKuropean 
situation perhaps having a hand in 
wheat seiling for less than a dollar a 
bushel? Well, not that we’ve heard 
about. None of the members of his 
family has ever been farther than 150 
miles from the farm on which they 
live. 

And so it goes, and if it goes much 
further we think maybe we'll join the 
ranks of reformers ourselves. 

Here are some of the things we be 
lieve the government ought to freely 
provide and attend to. 

Public Golf Links and 

A guaranteed 
facturers. 

A minimum wage for everybody of 
fifty dollars a day (brick layers have 
pretty nearly got it already.) 

Iree rents. 

Gasoline at ten cents a barrel. 

Abolishment. of interest. 

Pullman cars for everybody at 
extra charge. 

National theatres in every town with 
no seats back of the first row. 

Cool Summers and Warm Winters. 

Seedless Watermelons. 

Squeakiess flivvers. 

Painless dentists. 

Well, add to the list yoursetf. 
must be a few things you're 
about too. 

And if they’re not all shortly forth 
coming, don’t sulk or despair, but 


instruc‘ors. 
profit to all manu 


no 


There 
fussy 
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ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 


Cash Capital 
$2,500,000.00 


SPRINGFIELD) 


| Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
| SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“IT PAYS!” 
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elect more Johnsons 
and then sit. back 
millennium. 

They'll bring it tlo 
platter,—won’t they Ed? 


n Wath 


and La Follettes 
and wait for the 
a siftver 


us on 





EAST & WEST IN MASS. 

The East & West Insurance Company 
of New Haven was this week admitted 
to Massachusetts to write fire and mar- 
ine insurance. A. J. Murphy is the 
agent of record. 





Sydney G. Willcox, son of William G. 
Willcox, New York broker, was _ in- 
jured severely while diving in Illinois, 
a few days ago. 
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BRANDT GETS WIDE TERRITORY down | 
morning 

General Agent For Entire Unitey the Pr 
States and Canada For Commercial | Forty 5! 
Union For Jewelry Risks = 

“The 

W. B. Brandt & Co., Inc., San Fran § policy 
cisco brokerage company, has been ap | mium. 
pointed general agent for the allrisks) Was © 
personal jewelry department of the figured 
Commercial Union for the Uniteq | it out 


States and Canada. 


Mr. Brandt will, 


develo] 


however, continue to represent the an | that 3 


derwriters at Lloyd’s, London, whose | 
jewelry business he had handied here 
The jewelry policies 
Commercial 
through the Brand‘ office in coopera: 
tion with Lloyd’s Underwriters. 

Ail claims will be adjusted by Toplis : 
Rates and policy con- 
ditions will be the same as formerly 
announcement 
No taxes, either state or | 
federal have to be paid by the assured, 


tofore. 


issued by ‘the 


& Harding, Inc. 


according to 
Mr. Brandt. 


the 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital . ..$2,250,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 9,004,301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 








Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett» Secretary 


; THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 














Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 


for all other 
liabilities ... 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wellg T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and all other 
liabilities ..... 1,829,033.00 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total As- 
sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND 
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Brokerage House On 
Clerical Blunders 


GRANT-BOSTWICK CO. LETTER 





Policies Not Received in Good Order; 
Carelessness in Sending 


Bills 
Gran‘ Bostwick Co., of 30 Churen 
= street, New York, insurance brokers, 


I writes The Eastern Underwriter, asking 


if it would not be possible for the 
yarious insurance companies to. in- 


stitute a reform in their method of 


issuing policies? 


The reasons for making this request 
are these: 
“It has actually come to be the ©ex- 


' ception rather than the rule to have a 
| policy come in 100% in good order. {n 
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the great number of instances it is 
necessary ‘o return the policy for some 
correction before it is in proper shap® 
to forward to the insured. To get 
down to specific instances. In this 
morning’s mail we had one policy with 
the premium amount written on’, 
Forty-six Dollars and = Forty-thres 
Cents and the amount in figures, $56.43. 

“The second policy was a one year 
policy written for a three year pre- 


mium. In a third instance the rata 
was correct, but the premium was 
figured incorrectly. Whoever figured 
it out had not reached the stage of 
development where he or she knew 
that 3 x 2 made 6. So much for this 
morning. 

Dunned For Premiums Which Have 


Been Paid 

“To go hack only during ‘he present 
month we have received statements for 
premiums which had been paid; we 
have received notices that policies 
would be cancelled where we had al- 
ready advised the company of cancol- 
lation; we have received credit ad 
vices of return premiums wher? the 
clerk was a bit uncertain, in her deci- 
mal poin‘s with somewhat disastrous 
results. In one instance we even re 
ceived a second policy about ten days 
after we had delivered the firs! one to 
the insured and received his check for 
it. 

“These are not blunders made hv 
little outoftown agencies, but right 
here in New York in the offices of some 
of the leading companies both in firs 
and casualty lines. 

“Are we a special and particular goat 
for the blunders which are made, or 
does this condition prevail ali along 
the line? If the latter is the case there 
is need for an immediate reform; for 
judging from our own experience tho 
amount of time and energy wasted in 
correcting, what should be right in th» 
first place, must cause a considerable 
overhead tax on conducting business, 
both for the companies as well as the 
brokers.” 





COMPANIES ENJOIN HYDE 





Missouri Supt. Cannot Put New Rate 
Schedule Into Effect Until 
September 





A temporary ‘injunction restraining 
Superintendent of Insurance Ben. C. 
Hyde, of Missouri, from carrying into 
effect his recent order for a 15% reduc- 
tion in fire, hail and tornado insurance 
rates for Missouri was granted last 
week by Judge H. J. Westhues in the 
Cole County Circuit Court at Jefferson 
City. The temporary writ, restraining 
Superintendent Hyde from starting his 
hearing in Jefferson City on July 26, re- 
duires him to answer in the Circuit 
Court on September 24 and show cause 
Why the injunction should not be made 
permanent, . 


About 150 stock fire companies oper- 


ating in Missouri were affected by the — 


recent order of the superintendent. Ail 
these companies have joined in the 
Silt to attack the consti‘utionality of the 
law which gives power to the insurance 
superintendent to investigate and re- 


strict expenses of fire insurance com- 
panies, 








ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 











SELL THE SPECIALTIES 


There are opportunities for local agents 
in developing the “Specialties” allied with 
fire and marine insurance which should not 
be overlooked. 





Rain. Registered Mail, Parcel Post and 
Tourists of 
which are providing a 
sizable premium income for many agents to- 
day. The last named is particularly worthy 
of encouragement right now in the heart of 
the vacation season. 


Bageage are four these so- 


called “sidelines” 


A policy in The Home of New York pro- 
vides the policyholder with the protection of 











| America’s Largest and Strongest Fire Insur- 
| ance Company. 
| 





a 


THE HOME 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 











Fire and Lightning, Automubile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake. Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 








STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 









































Near East Conditions 
To Be Discussed 


GUERRINI TO 





BE HERE SOON 





Now Making Short Visit to Italy; 
Kelly Coming From Orient; 
Beausire to Sail 





Some of the representatives of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion in distant parts have come here or 
are coming on vacation and business 
combined. 

R. E. Beausire, West Coast supervisor 
in Chile, who has been here for a fort- 
night, will sail for Valparaiso next 
week. 

Edward L. Kelly, manager for the 
association in India, is expected at the 
80 Maiden Lane headquarters in a few 
weeks. 

The many friends of U. BE. Guerrini, 
assistant secretary of the Delaware Un- 
derwriters at Philadelphia prior to tak- 
ing up his pres nt duties as manager of 
the Mediterranean territory for the 
A. F. I. A., will be interested to learn 
that he is expected in New York some 
time during the next two weeks. Mr. 
Guerrini now is taking a short vacation 
in Italy. A rather interesting confer- 
ence on conditions in the Near East 
and the best policy to be pursued by 
the association in that territory is 
slated to take place shortly after his 
arrival in this country. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Guerrini recently 
had a long talk with President Otho E. 
Lane, of the Niagara in Paris, on this 
situation as reported in The Eastern 

Underwriter at the time, but nothing 
definite about the outcome of this con- 
ference is known ag yet in this country. 
The Near East is a subject of interest- 
ing possibilities and the forthcoming re- 
port and conference is being keenly an- 
ticipated by executives and _ under- 
writers, 

Howard P. Moore, general manager 
of the A. F. I. A., returned to New York 
City last week after a motor trip va- 
cation of more than a month in pictur- 
esque parts of the middle and eastern 
section of Canada. 


ASSETS NEAR $50,000,000 





Semi-Annual Statement of Continental; 
Company Has Net Surplus of 
$14,694,985 
The Continental’s July 1st statement 

reads as follows: 


ASSETS 

Bonds and Stocks (Aa 

tual Market Value June 
DO SOMO wud cae ne en's $10,483,760.00 


PR eee ae 1,500,778.68 
gage 
Premiums in 
Po 
Interest, dividends and 
ren‘s accrued 
Cash on 


1,164,090.42 


3,997,345.01 


405,108.27 


deposit and in 


GU \ix cc caeewecear aces 1,942,355.92 
eee $49,493,438.30 


LIABILITIES 
Unearned premiums .... 
Losses in process of ad- 
| ae 
All other claims 


$20),246,516.70 


2,261,758.99 


690,176.70 


Reserve for contingen- 
cies and dividends 1,600,000.00 
Capital ...... $10.000 000.00 


Net Surplus .. 14,694,985.91 


Policyholders Surplus . $24,694,985.91 


$49,493,438.30 





APPLEBY’S GOLF SCORE CARD 

T. Frank Appleby Company, Asbury 
Park, N. J., is sending out a clever ad- 
vertising feature which is called the 
“Good Fellows’ Golf Club Companion- 
ability Score Card.” 
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The Hartford trade- 
mark on a policy of 
insurance is a Seal of 
Certainty that stands 
for many things in 
the way of service and 
security that are not 
written as a part of 
the policy contract. 


























































Insurance Experts are Crusaders) 


— 


against Carelessness 


Garage fires frequently end in 
a total loss; the damage is al- 
ways heavy. Gasoline, oil and 
matches—these form a triple 
entente and aided by their arch 
supporter, carelessness, they 
reap yearly a grim harvest of 
destruction. Defective wiring, 
often carelessly installed by 
amateurs, is always a poten- 
tial menace, and an open invi- 
tation to trouble. 


Insurance Experts and Engi- 
neers of the Hartford Fire 


Insurance Company, men 
trained to look for conditions 
that invite fire back up Hart- 
ford agents who offer practi- 
cal constructive suggestions 
for getting rid of these condi- 
tions. As far as is humanly 
possible they make property 
safe from the flames. 


Agents of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company give the 
service of Insurance Experts 
and sell solid foursquare in- 
surance indemnity. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
write practically every form of insurance except life. 


Eastern Department and 
Home Office 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Western Department 


A. G. DUGAN, Gen'l Agent 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


on 


ie 

















iu fe! 


Southern Department 


W. R. PRESCOTT, Gen’! Agent 


Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Pacific Department 


DIXWELL HEWITT, Gen’! Agent 
Hartford Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Tokio’s Surplus Now Still Writing About 
Totals $42,000,000 The Ohio Farmers 


HAS ASSETS OF OVER $63,250,000 A SENTIMENTAL ANNIVERSARY 




















rs Writing Only Marine Insurarce Until Company’s Seventy-fifth Year Cele- 


ARTHUR J. MIDDLETON 
Five Years Ago Japanese Company brated in Picture and Literary Dis- 


SPECIAL AGENT 124 E. GENESEE ST. 
Has Had Remarkable Growth plays; Many Agents Present 
: i . NEW YORK STATE SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








With assets of over $63,250,000, and It is doubtful if any event in insur- 
/ ane. surplus of just under $42,000,000 


: : ance could have drawn such human in- 
f the Tokio’ Marine & Fire hasagoodrea- 1 o.o5t stories as were written in de- iii 
> son to be proud of its remarkable finan- “~~ “"" *™ : : 
cial strength, and all the more remark- ‘¢riptions of the recent seventy-fifth an- 
able as it writes only fire and marine  niversary celebration of the Ohio Farm- 
policies. In addition to the net sur- ers at Le Roy, O. Beginning with the 
plus the company has $15,000,000 of cap- full page of illustrations in the Cleve- 
ital. The rise of the Tokio to pre- land “News Leader” of July 8th and go- {{, 
eminence has been one of the wonders’ ing down all the way through to W. W. \ 
of the fire and marine insurance field. Mack’s vivid pen picture of the proceed- 
All has been accomplished in less than ings he saw while sitting on the fence 
twenty-five years. and on the grass in Le Roy the event 
But to return to the statement show- drew all that was best in pictorial and 
ing the stupendous financial strength of literary observation. When one stops 
the Tokio. During 1922 there was an _ to think tha‘ Le Roy has a population of 
~ increase of $12,000,000 in assets, going only 250, and that there is nothing 
> from $51,647,637 to $63,252,254; a jump there practically but the insurance com- 
' of $6,000,000 in the surplus or from $35,- pany and those associated with it the 
| 927,714 to $41,920,536; and a doubling whole thing is remarkable. Th A 
of capital from $7,500,000 to $15,000,000. Le Roy is beautifully situated in a e gents 
reg ying rie oarragatote rolling country. The village is a mile 
$6,331,718. At the close of last year it  gquare, with a park in the center. All 
had cash in various banks amounting pine parton aad and electrically light- and the Annex 
to $8,767,000. ed, and the Home Office of the com- 
These figures bespeak for themselves . pany is located immediately east of 
the accomplishments of the Tokio. the park with its own printing office 











. / ea ‘ we » . . > 
Lopes Made —* fgesec tae next door. A modern school building VAN high-grade agency men be 
_ until 1900 drifted along without making {9 adjoin the Auditorium will be com- Pe ere a laa wae : 
r any peter sce ~ —— RecA pleted in the fall at a cost of $140,000. expected to stand fore\ er the 
ported as about ready to liquidate when == Not the least of the attractions is the sano. eg: 6S gt? 
it was re-organized under the managing Ohio Farmers farm with its stock of pernicious an d unfair Annex 
genius of K. Kagami, now one of the registered Jerseys. VS tem? 
| two managing directors. In his story Mr. Mack told of the sys ‘ 


Under the regime of Mr. Kagami the 


, origin of the famous trademark of the 
Tokio secured the support of powerful 


company as follows: 





commercial and manufacturing inter- “President Hawley told me that the Is not INSURANCE best served 

aan of berms to the company. Pag im snk gen Aly Ae gage when represented by substantial, 
i ue tao the Tuto ‘rete mati but wa Gand Me cee cee aeons trained, expert agents! And is not 
| Tee tvccuaats sod tae ate oF ee Oe ee emenne me? at the PUBLIC! 


capable managers and agents in foreign 


; 4 awhile another design was used, but no- 
territory brought rapid success to the 


body liked it much. By good fortune 





x3 ¢ 
company. With a world-wide spread of an old engraver was discovered who No Annexes’ is the expressed 
_ business it prospered continually. Mr. had one of the original plates and the ° . ss 
* Kagami had had a good many years of jd man came back to his own.” policy of the ( entral Fire Insur- 
marine underwriting experience in Eng- 





land, and the knowledge he acquired 
there he capitalized in Japan. 
The Tokio forged ahead in the home 


field until today there isn’t a Japanese Underwriters Association of Middle De- 
company that can be compared with it 


partment Convene at Atlantic City; service for both company and agents. 
from the point of view of size and finan- Handle Routine Matters Largely 
cial strength. It has an especially 


large marine office in London where a 


good percentage of business is accepted rates on farm properties in the Middle 
annually, Five years ago the interests 


: : Department was overwhelmingly de- 
associated with the Tokio saw the ad- 


feated at the mid-summer meeting of a 
vantage of being able to secure fire as the Underwriters Association of the 
well as marine coverage and so the fire Middle Department at Atlantic City ~ 
branches were established throughout last week. As a matter of strict fact, A 
the world. only the two who proposed and second- 


Joseph A. Kelsey became the general ed the motion voted in favor of its pas- 


agent for fire lines in this country and gage, Farm business in the Middle De- 
Appleton & Cox handle the marine un- partment ever has been a source of 
derwriting. Johnson & Higgins are consistent loss even under the present 


the United States managers of the com- 
pany, 


rates, it is understood. The motivating Cc “e)) S|] IPAS WY 
Both branches here have done thought behind the proposal was the 
well. belief that it might furnish a profitable Or 
The home office of the Tokio is an im- weapon against mutuals and co-opera- 
Posing structure of seven stories, the tives which have been making inroads IBAII TTIMIOIRIE 
& largest office building in Japan because into the business in that territory, es- 
: y covers a large area. It is situated pecially in Maryland. Joun P. Lauper, Pres. Cuas. H. Kopperman, V. Pres. Cnas. H. Roroson, Jr., Secy. 
rectly across from the grounds sur- James McFadden, of the Atlas, was 
rounding the palace of the Japanese made a member as the executive who 
*mperor in Tokio, succeeds A. J. Towne, of the Automo- PON SES 
bile Insurance Co. Report by Insurance Department of Maryland for 1922 


, a en 
“The Company adjusts and settles its losses promptly and with justness and fairness. 


ance Company of Baltimore. We 


NO REDUCTION IN FARM RATES ; 
believe that this means success and 








An effort to reduce fire insurance 














STRANI ST meme name arene 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $1,640,758.05 








Maxwell F. Liebler, an adjuster for 
ci; € Commercial Union group, is resign- ““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


ng August 1 to associate himself with 
John E, § 


roma adam’ Co. aarp. v4sth st, | The Northern Assurance Go, 
hee = — (LTD, OF LONDON) HERBERT M. BENJAMIN 


TO ADJUST FOR ASSUREDS 








G Organized 16% 
ities G. Plyer, special agent of the Con- Entered United States 1854 
beadau bee eee cnnayivania, with 55 JOHN STREET SPECIAL AGENT 205 WALNUT PLACE 
pee 1 arters in Philadelphia, died sud- ISYLVANIA PHILADELPHIA, PA 
E y July 21 at his summer home at Losses Paid - - - $130,000,000 PENN ud » PA. 
icho Lake, Pa. He was fifty-six years Losses Paid in U. S. $50,000,000 








age and joined the Continental as Eastern and Southern Departments 
a agent in Pennsylvania in May, NEW YORK CI 
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New Form of U. & O. 
Coverage Offered 


FOR EL 


ECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





Limit of Insurance for Any Accident 
and Indemnity Limit for Each 


Use and Occupancy Insurance in cases * 


Day’s Loss 





where there is stopping of production 


because of 


accidents to electrical equip- 


nent is now being sold. 


One of 


the companies writing this 


*over is the Travelers, which describes 
the indemnity in this way: 


The use 
vrovides a 


and occupancy endorsement 
limit of insurance for any 


one accident and a limit of indemnity 
for each days’ loss. It pre-supposes 


that the p 


roduction loss is the direct 


result of wn accident to the electrical 


equipment 


‘isted on the machinery pol- 


icy schedule. The word “accident,” as 


used in th 
defined in 
dorsement 


e endorsement, is definitely 
the policy to which the en- 
is attached, 


The daily limit of indemnity becomes 
available only when there is a total pre- 


vention of 


production. In the event of 


a partial prevention of production, the 
company will be liable to the assured 
for such a proportion of the amount 
it would have been liable for in case of 


total preve 


ntion as the decrease in pro- 


»fluction per day from the average pro- 
duction bears to the average production 
at the time of the accident. By “aver- 


age produc 


tion” igs meant the daily av- 


erage production of the producing days 
in the 52 weeks next preceding the acci- 


dent. The 


endorsement further states 


that the company will not be liable for 


any loss p 


rior to a specified midnight 


after notification of the loss has reach- 
ed it at the Home Office. This speci- 
fied midnight varies from the “first mid- 


night” to t 


he “eighth midnight.” The 


assured can elect which he prefers. It 
will be obvious that the rates are high- 
est for coverage from the “first mid- 


night.” A 


reduction in the premium is 


allowed, if the assured elects in ad- 
vance to make no claim for indemnity 
for any part of a specified period in 
each calendar year. Each such period 
must consist of at least thirty consecu- 


tive days. 


This privilege is given for 


seasonal industries such as canning 


factories. 
“Extreme 


s care should be used in the 


selection of: prospects for use and oc- 
cupancy insurance. Before soliciting a 
U & O risk, you should obtain full in- 
formation concerning (1) the care and 
management, (2) the financial condition 
of the business at the present time, and 


its possibil 


ities for the future, (3) the 


physical conditions about the plant, es- 
pecially the boiler and engine room, (4) 
what reserve equipment is at hand, and 
(5) the accessibility of the risk. When 


you have 


obtained this information, 


consult the branch office manager or 
assistant manager, and he will advise 


7ou how to 


proceed,” says the company. 


“Do not get the notion that use and 


»ecupancy 


insurance is prohibited. In 


your territory there are certain types 
of risks which are good prospects for 
this form of protection. Investigation 
Sill not only disclose them, but will put 
ou in possession of information which 
vill enable you to present electrical 
Aachinery use and occupancy insurance 
in a businesslike manner.” 





The Western New York Field Club, 


comprised 


of insurance men in that 


section of New Yark State, will hold a 
golf tournament at Orchard Park 
Course, Orchard Park, N. Y., during 


the second 
& Donald, 
appraisers 
which will 
testant in 
lowest net 
come the 
There will 
connection 
later date 
whith the 


week of September. Frey 
Inc., general adjusters and 
of Buffalo, will give a cup 
be awarded to the con- 
the tournament having the 
score and the cup will bo 
property of the winner. 
be further announcement in 
with the tournament at a 
giving ths actual date on 
tournament will be held. 


Lincoln La tte uh ay r ie a 


Was Moulding His Career-- 





| A BRAHAM LINCOLN was first making a name in 


Congress at the time that a lone agent was struggling 
to establish a foothold for the L. & L. & G. in the United 
States. 


The rise of Lincoln through sheer force of character, is one 
of the most inspiring achievements in all history. 


A constant endeavor to emulate his rugged honesty and 
adherence to homely ideals has attended the development 
of the L. & L. & G. since those early days, seventy-five years 
igo. It is coming to fruition to-day in an ever growing 
esteem on the part of agents and Public alike. 





“IIVERPOOL, 
1 [LONDON 
“ GLOBE, 


Insurance Co. 


























e ae 
Rossia Suit Returned Big 
To New York Cow 


HAND GRANTS APPLICATIOy LINKS 








Fred. S. James & Co. Suing to Recoy Keyston 





for Claimants Against the Old Movin 
Rossia of Petrograd 

Another struggle for technical pos. The | 
tion has been decided in the we Fire U1 
known case of Fred S. James & (\ rance 
against the Rossia Insurance Compan pare sh 
of America, the plaintiff suing for righ o inter 
to collect a claim due assureds by the t too 
old Rossia of Petrograd. Last Friday ime he 
Judge Augustus N. Hand in the Unite mad 
States District Court for the Southen a wh 
District of New York remanded the cag of agel 
to the Supreme Court, New Yor Kiwani 


County, and denied the defendant’s mo . 
tion to dismiss the case. Decisions for That 
recovery by the plaintiff have been giy. 
en in the New York Courts, consequent. 


. s : story ¢ 
ly the desire by Fred S. James & (Co, the fil 
to have the case settled by the stateM ihe w 
court. » Above 


The plaintiff in this litigation con marke 
tends that it is illegal on the part of@ above, 
the Rossia of America to have taken the sy 





over all the assets of the United States) section 
branch of the Petrograd company ani) f 
not make provisions for claimants un 

able to collect direct from Petrograd, The 
“The Rossia sometime ago, through its) vieW ‘ 
attorney, William B. Ellison, made ap. 1666. 


plication to have the action transienns in fla 
to the Federal court on the ground of! flagra 


diversity of citizenship. This the New to fle¢ 
York Supreme Court granted. Then follow 
the Rossia moved for dismissal on the Th 
ground that the claimants had not se don fi 
cured a judgment against the Rossia ot © iné fi 
Petrograd and because of failure to) Prine 
unite that company as a defendant in 7 be m 
the case. & the 

To this the plaintiff responded that as 
it was impossible to proceed against the p 
the Rossia in Petrograd because the and a 
Soviet had nationalized all the assets mitti 
and consequently there was no com © main 
pany there to proceed against. The” on 


New York Supreme Court will, there 
fore, pass on the merits of the case as / 
the result of Judge Hand’s decision, ) Th 
David Rumsey and Louis J. Wolff ap 7 

peared for the plaintiff, while Hartwell | chan 
Cabell acted as counsel for the Rossia. 


ye 
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“OLD KENTUCKY HOME” OFFER ble f 
a ; 

Chance For Book Lovers To Acquire | = 
Artistic Production; Proceeds To fing: 
Preserve Shrine of Home othe 

.. @ man 

“My Old Kentucky Home Commis- taxe 
sion” offers for subscription sale tO) anq 
lovers of rare books, a limited edition | the 
of 225 special print copies of “The Old ant 
Kentucky Home,” the official souvenir 01 
story of the home and the song. The shor 
text is by Young E. Allison, its artistic tain 
publication and presentation being 4% ' high 


signed and directed by Champion LY up { 
Hitchcock. The entire proceeds of the | othe 
sale are to be devoted to the beautifl | 
cation and preservation of Federal Hill, 
near Bardstown, Ky., the shrine of 
home immortalized by Stephen © — T 
Foster. a ° 
Copies will be approximately 8 x 11 | 

inches, printed on heavy American 

made paper, Japanese style, perma " I 
nently and artistically bound in boards, | 





each numbered and signed by the ale | sig 
thor and the designer. B A. 

In this limited and special form each ha 
copy will constitute a Foster “item wit 
worthy of place in any library of fine wa 
books, not only for the literary merit of be 
text, its atmosphere and its sentiment, © ry 


but as a volume carefully and affec ~ ned 
tionately designed, illustrated and cov 


é | 
ered in full sympathy with the rare © a 
spirit of the subject itself. 


The price will be $5 per copy. FE 
Address orders and checks, with | om 
shipping directions to L. H. Gazlay, 
treasurer, “My Old Kentucky Home 
Commission,” Columbia Building, 4 
Fourth and Main Street, Louisville, Ky: 
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Big Distribution For 
National Board Film 











“ATION LINKS CREDIT WITH INSURANCE 

Recoye Keystone of Material Civilization; New 

Old Moving Picture Will Go to Agents 
First 

‘al posi The film of the National Board of 

le Well Fire Underwriters which links up in- 

 & Coe surance and credit will have a very 


Oompa vide showing as it is not only extreme- 
or right ly interesting but is not too technical, 





: by the not too sentimental and at the same 
Frida} ime has the merit of being short. It 
United js made by the Eastern Film Company 
Outhery and when ready will be at the disposal 
the cage of agents who can lend it to Rotary, 
; ,_vork Kiwanis and Lion Clubs, Chambers of 
t's Mo Gommerce and other associations. 
tons for That fire insurance is the keystone of 
Cen gi modern material civilization is the 
sequent} story of the picture in brief. Early in 
> & 00% the film is shown a keystone arch with 
le state ihe words “Fire Insurance” on_ it. 
" Above that is another large stone 
on con) marked “Commercial Credits,’ while 
part off above, resting on these two stones, is 
» taken the symbol of property wealth, a large 
| States section of a sky scraping district. 
wd re : Burning of London in 1666 
rograd. The film really starts with a clever 
ugh its) view of the City of London in the year 
ade ap| 1666. A later picture shows the city 
sferred| in flames. In brief, the London con- 
yund of flagration which forced 200,000 people 
1e New; to flee. Then comes a title reading as 
Then | follows: ; 
on the) “The terrible devastation of the Lon- 
not ge.) don fire shocked the world into creat- 
ssia of @ ing fire insurance which introduced a 
lure to principle through which solvency might 
lant in| be maintained in spite of fire. By it, 


the many contribute to indemnify the 

comparatively few who suffer losses.” 

BBE Illustrations are then given showing 

a | the picture of a building before, during 

”. 4, ) end after a fire, insurance payment per- 

‘sc | mitting re-building so the business re- 
mp, | mains solvent. 


»d that 


surance policies in the world were 
placed in a single pile they would be 


almost three times as tall as Mt. 
Everest. 

The scene is then shifted to the 
manufacturing area of a large city 


which gives ample opportunity for a 
talk about credit and for fire insurance 
to protect the mortgagee as well as to 
replace his property when it burns. 
The tremendous waste in fire is illus- 
trated by close-ups of total loss fires. 
Little sermons about over-insurance 
and under-insurance follow. Then 
come some titles: 

“In extending credit, bankers insist 
upon fire insurance protection.” 

“If a customer is over-insured his ap- 
plication for credit would be viewed 
with suspicion, because he might be 
tempted to burn his property in the 
hope of profiting. If he is under-in- 
sured it is considered unwise to extend 
credit.” 

“The destruction by fire, most of 
which is due to carelessness and ignor- 
ance takes money out of productive en- 
terprises and thus affects the supply 
of business funds available for credit. 
It is a general economic waste that is 
borne by all.” 

San Francisco is shown before the 
conflagration, during the conflagration 
and after the conflagration. 
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United States Manager 














Cc. H. WOODWORTH MEMORIAL 





Services To Be Held At Grave During 
Time National Association Is 
Meeting in Buffalo 





While members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents are in Buf- 
falo at the annual convention, part of 
one morning will be devoted to paying 
a memorial tribute to the late C. H. 
Woodworth, one of the founders of the 
association and for years its leader. 
He was a member of a leading local 
agency there. 

The memorial address will be deliv- 


ra 


ered by C. I. Hitchcock, of Louisville. 
At the grave the exercises will be con- 
ducted by C. F. Hildreth, of Freeport, 
Ill., once president of the association. 
The makers of the Buffalo program 
have in part completed their tasks. 
One hour is to be set apart for a sales 
symposium, with $50 prizes for fire, 
casualty and surety line sales. Julius 
H. Barnes, president of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is to talk on the 
benefit of trade associations to Amer- 
ican Business.” Others so far an- 
nounced are Winslow Russell, vice- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual; 
Major Howard A. Giddings, superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Travelers; 
and M. H. Aylesworth, manager of the 
National Electric Light Association. 








sion and derailment, 


Merchandise shipped by rail is always 
exposed to the ordinary perils of fire, colli- 
but the 
hazard is often overlooked by shippers. 











~ Railroad Lighters and Car Floats-- 


danger points in the transportation of goods 


lading, 


lightering 


during resultant 


adequate 
impossible both for losses due to acts of 
Nature and other losses for which carriers 


cannot be held liable. Technicalities arising 


recovery is practically 


law suits always mean 




















PP. Scenes in New York Fire Insurance 
ase as Exchange 
cision The scene then changes to the offices 
ff ap of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
urtwell’ change illustrating scientific rating in 
Rossia, the making. The title then says that 

favorable conditions receive credits; 

-FER hazards bring debits. Thus it is possi- 
ble for the business man practically to 

oquire make his own rate. 

To The business man is then shown how 
fire insurance protection compares with 
other operating costs. The cost of the 

— manufacturer’s coal is given, of his 

ie & taxes, of the interest on his mortgage 

dition - and finally his fire insurance premiums, 

e Old the lowest priced but the most import- 

welll ant item on the list. ; 

The One of the cleverest of the pictures 
-tistic shown is Mt. Everest; the highest moun- 
sc & | tain in the world, five and a half miles 
whe high. The picture then piles policies 
f the | up to the extent of fourteen miles. Tn 
autif other words, if the 30,000,000 fire in- 
| Hill, —_—_——S : 
le : TIERNEY OPENS OFFICES 
n C. 

| To Do A General Brokerage Business 

x ll in This City; Formerly 
rigan- With Eckert 
arma: 
vards, Howard S. Tierney, who recently re- 
e all: signed as senior vice-president of John 

A. Eckert & Co., with which office he 
each has been for the last thirteen years, 
go : With the exception of two years spent in 
rit of war service, has organized a general 
nent, brokerage office on the seventh floor 
iffec of the London & Liverpool & Globe 
cov: building on William Street. While in 
rare the service he was a lieutenant in the 

aviation corps. He is now organizing a 

Staff, the personnel of which will be an- 
with nounced later, and he contemplates 
zlay, handling all lines of insurance. 

— 

Ky. C. D. Dunlop, president of the Provi- 


dence-Washington will gail for Europe 
tomorrow. gton, sail fo p 





NEW YORK 


A case was recently brought to our atten- 
tion where a group of four freight cars 
was toppled from a car float which had 
been struck by the heavy wash of a pass- 
Such 


across rivers and harbors are very rarely 


ing steamer. perils of lightering 


given proper attention by shippers, and 


agents should drive home this point in 


soliciting transit insurance. 


Under the ordinary railroad bills of 


delay and often considerable financial loss 


to both shippers and consignees. 


Fidelity-Phenix transit policies are writ- 
ten upon a broad and comprehensive basis 
admirably suited to meet the requirements 
of your clients. Shippers and consignees 
are fully protected against the hazards of 
transportation with assurance of prompt 


settlement in the event of loss or damaye. 


FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


HENRY EVANS, 
Chairman of the Board. 





“ AMERICA ForE” 
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President. 
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Missouri Restores 
Three R. I, Companies 


ON PROMISE OF CONFERENCE 


His Order After Com- 
een Inactive 11 Days; 


Hyde Rescinds 
panies Had B 


Await Developments 

Ben (C. Hyde, perintendent of In- 
urance for Missouri on Saturday, July 
1. issued orders restoring the Missouri 
license of the Rhode Island, Provi- 
dence-Washington and the Equitable 
Fire & Marine, all of Providence, Rhode 
Ishand, which were revoked on July 10, 
heeause the Rhode Island insurance de- 
partment had refused to grant a license 
to one of the Bruce Dobson reciprocal 
exchanges of Kansas City. 

Hyd who wa in Kansas City at 
the time, issued the restoration order 
after the Rhode Island Insurance De- 
partment had asked for a conference on 
the dispute between the two states, and 


promising further consideration for the 
application of the reciprocal exchange 


to do business in Rhode Island. 

In the meantime the three Rhode 
Island companies had applied to the 
Missouri Supreme Court for a writ of 
certiorari to stay Col. Hyde in the prem- 
ises, This issue has not been decided 
by the court as yet, but it is probable 
the court action will be withdrawn. 

However, the three companies un- 
doubtedly have suffered severe damages 
because of Superintendent Hyde’s sum- 
mary action. Their premiums in Miss- 
ouri total probably $250,000 annually. 
On that basis they should have taken 
in $7,500 in premiums for the period 
in which their licen vere revoked, 
not considering the damages suffered 
by the unfavorable publicity given 
them by the wide-spread publication 
throughout the state of the fact that 
Superintendent Hyde had revoked their 
licenses 


REPORT ON STOCK HOLDINGS 


Stoddard Asks Companies To State 
Whether They Have Any Illegal 
Holdings Under New Law 


Superintendent F. R. 
of New York, has sent 
every stock insurance 
than life, a circular 
their attention to Section 
urance Law, as amended at the last 

sion of the legislature. The letter 
requires all companies,. domestic and 
foreign admitted, to report to the super 
intendent all investments in stocks of 
other insurance companies which under 


Stoddard, Jr., 
to the head of 
company, other 
letter calling 

16 of the In 


- 
under 


the section as amended would be illegal. 

The new section as amended liberal- 
izes the former law relating to insur- 
unce companies’ investments as re- 
spects the holding of the stock of one 
insurance company by another carrying 
on the same class of business. The re- 
vised section, however, prohibits the 
holding of the stock of another insur- 
ance company by means of a holding 
company or by any other subterfuge. 
It provides that companies organized 
section 110 and 150 can, with 
the approval of the State Insurance De- 
partment, hold the stock of a competing 
jusurance company up to an amount not 
to exceed in aggregate value the 
amount of the net surplus in excess of 
0% of their capital. 

The final paragraph of the amended 
luw reads as follows: 


“No funds of any insurance corpora- 


tion organized under the laws of this 
stute shall be invested in or loaned on 
the stock or security of any insurance 


corporation, 
remotely or in 


either directly, indirectly, 
any other manner what- 
excepting as specifically permit- 
ted herein. Kvery domestic corporation 
which on July 1, 1923, owns any shares 
of stock or other securities other than 
those in which it is permitted to invest 
by the above provisions shall dispose 
of the same as soon thereafter as it can 
do so without suffering financial loss, 
but in any event not later than July 1, 
1928, or before the expiration of such 
further period or periods of time as 
may be fixed in writing for that purpose 
by the Superintendent of Insurance.” 


soever, 


LUNCHEON TO R. Y. SKETCH 








General Manager of Phoenix and Nor- 
wich Union Guest of Insur- 
ance Society 
Many leading fire and casualty insur- 
ance executives in New York City were 
present Monday noon of this week at a 
luncheon given at the Drug & Chem- 
ical, under the auspices of the officers 
and executive committee of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York in honor of 
R. Y. Sketch, general manager of the 
Phoenix of London and the Norwich 
Union Fire. Mr. Sketch sailed the next 
day for England on the “Aquitania,” 
after a long visit in this country, and 
the luncheon was in the nature of a 

farewell party. 

It was fitting that the luncheon 
should have been given by the Insur- 
ance Society because Mr. Sketch is 
president of the Insurance Institute of 
London, Charles R. Pitcher, president 
of the Society, who presided, and A. 
Duncan Reid, president of the Globe In- 
cdemnity, were the only speakers out- 
side of the guest of honor. 

ww 


MORE THAN A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


RALPH B. IVES, President 
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Automobile 
Tornado 
Rent 

Rental Value 


Leasehold 
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Registered Mail 
Parcel Post 


Use and Occupancy 4 


Sprinkler Leakage 


Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $223,000,000 


AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 





RUSH HAIL POLICIES 


(Continued from page 1) 

Co., Inc., state agent for the United 
States Fire, and friend of many of the 
tobacco packers, saw immediately the 
possibilities for bringing other compa- 
nies into the field. He found many of 
the independents’ farms adjacent to 
those of association members and be- 
lieving the physical hazards to be es- 
sentially identical—there being no 
moral hazard with hail insurance—he 
approached the companies which have 
since gone into the field. 

It was agreed to fix the rate at $24 
and offer the insurance to everyone in- 
terested. Even those association mem- 
bers among the 20% that were not 
forced to insure with the Hartford may 
take coverage with the Firemen’s and 
United States Fire. The saving to the 
tobacco growers under the $24 premium 
as compared with the $50 premium is 
estimated to be about two cents a 
pound in production costs, a consider- 
able amount. 

business came into the head offices 
of those companies so fast last week 
that there was not time to print poli- 
cies. They were run off on the mimeo- 
graph and hurried to Hartford for dis- 
tribution. All the business in Connec- 
ticut is handled through Mr. Fisher, 
local agents not signing the policies on 
hail insurance. 

The Connecticut valley tobacco area 
embraces approximately 23,000 acres of 
which 15,000 are controlled by the As- 
sociation members and the balance by 
the packers and other independents. 

One of the first reactions was that 
the $50 rate charged by the Hartford 
must have been too high if a $24 pre- 
mium could be charged by different 
companies and offered to every grower 
in New England. However, it is not 
thought likely by some fire insurance 
executives that the present rates will 
be profitable and that within a year or 
two there will be a boost. The loss 
ratio in certain sections of the Connec- 
ticut River valley has been very high in 
past years, and for general underwrit- 
ing a $40 rate is not viewed as at all 
exorbitant. 





15 YEAR LEASE 


The American Central Fire Insurance 
Company of St. Louis has taken a fif- 
teen year lease on the seventh floor of 
the Planters Building, directly across 
Fourth Street from the Pierce Building, 
and will move into the new quarters as 
soon as necessary alterations and deco- 
rations are completed. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 


The real strength of an insurance com- 


pany is in the conservatism of it 
agement, and the management 0 


the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD. Presi 
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F. D. Layton, Vice-Presideny 





C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. 
G. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 


National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1923 


CAPTTAL. BPAED EW. cccccsccvessvcnccssvecvcccccccscceccsccecenes $ 2,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES. ...........ccccccccscceee 19,525,218.56 
WORT -GUBDUGS ois cnccccccccdsvasccsiwcveseccosessccssoesenevave . 8,350,064.24 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND........ccccsccscccecccceecece 500,000.00 
PO eT errr rrr TT TTT ttt ir. 30,375,282.80 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG............. weweeees. 10,850,064.24 
H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. 





Seymour, Treasurer 
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An Increased Opportunity 
for Agency Profit 


The‘ millions of shippers of Parcel Post 
packages are being made sources of addi- 
tional profit to wide-awake agents because of 











Glens Falls Mail Package - Insurance 





This means added commissions, individually small, but 
large in the aggregate and a welcome addition to the 
agency balance sheet. 

















“But,’’ some one may ask, ‘doesn’t the 
Government insure parcels?” 


| Certainly it does, and yet the demand for 
Y our policies is growing rapidly. It comes 
| down to a question of speed. 


Here is an attractive little circular that 
states the argument and is getting many 
orders for Glens Falls Agents. It is an- 
other proof of the fact that 





The Glens Falls Helps Its 
Agents to Build Business 


| Peau 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 





ST ~<a EE 








are going 
in the same direction. 
Both will eventually get there 
Which one will be first? 


FOR THE ANSWER. SEE 


i (Name and Address of Glens Falls Acent ) 







E. W. WEST, President - _ nae od 
H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R. C. CARTER, Treasurer EEREESESEers osetsaesaset est rstetitet eee 
J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries $s 
Facsimile of front cover of circular 


| Original in two colors. 
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Problems of Insurance 
Companies in Hungary 





92 COMPANIES IN HUNGARY 
Many Have Sprung Up Since War; 


How Depleted Currency Unsettles 
Insurance Conditions 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) . 


By BELA DEUTSCH 
Budapest, July 1. 
The lost war realized an old dream 
of Hungary, which lived for nearly four 
hundred years in spite of its national 


aspirations under the sceptre of the 
Hapsburg dynasty, and gave back to 
this country its fervently longed na- 


tional independency and_ self-govern- 
ment. Its community with the Aus- 
trian Empire, which lasted several cen- 
turies, had not only political conse- 
quences, but shaped the whole econom- 
ical life of Hungary. In spite of the 4di- 
vergent and contrary interests of its 
component parts, the Austrian-Hungar- 


ian Empire exhibited to the other 
states the aspect of a compact eco- 
nomic unity, and Vienna represented 


to the last the leading center of same. 

The defeat of 1918 upsetting the old 
construction of the Empire, revived a 
whole file of young national states: 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Hungary, 
Poland, and New-Roumania. By way of 
their autonomy these states regained 
also their economical independency and 
had to adapt quite a new orientation. 
Regarding the insurance business, the 
international character of which passes 
over political boundaries, the new situ- 
ation was followed by new arrange- 
ments and gave birth to many insurance 
companies of a national character be- 
side the old institutions. 

In our present series of articles we 
wish to describe the economic. situa- 
tion, and chiefly the standing of the in- 
surance affairs in the new states of mid- 
dle and east Europe. This will concern 
the American business world all the 
more, as, owing to the depreciation of 
the German currency, the insurance 
companies of the new states are dis- 
solving their old contracts with Ger- 
many and are looking for new re- 
assurance connections in the west. 

I. HUNGARY 

Though the peace treaty of Trianon 
deprived Hungary of two-thirds of its 
former area and from its most econom- 
ically valuable parts, there is an over- 
production of insurance contracts on 
this mutilated territory. In this little 
country, whose population was reduced 
from twenty millions to eight, no less 
‘han ninety two insurance companvés 
are busy now, whereas there were only 
sixty companies before the war, and 
even of this number forty-two were but 
branches of foreign companies. Most 
ol the foreign companies, the American, 
English, French and Dutch institutions, 
that cultivated chiefly the life insur- 
ance line, discontinued their activities 
here during the war and after the ruin 
of the Empire at most thirty companies 
were going. Their number has been 
trebled since in spite of the economic 
desolation and the continuous sinking 
of the currency. 

The First Hungarian and the Fon- 
ciere can boast of the biggest business 
among the Hungarian insurance compa- 
nies, and out of the foreign institutions 
the Assicurazioni Generali and the Ri- 
unione Adriatica di Sicurta do the larg- 
est business. The head office of the 
latter two companies is in Trieste. The 
turnover of the mentioned companies 
involve about half of all the premiums 
paid in 


the country. The activity of 
the new foundations extend to all 
branches of the business. Beside the 
fire insurance, the insurance against 


hail shots is of great importance, which 
is due to the agricultural character of 
the country and which probably will 
produce four billion kronen in this sea- 
son, The burglary insurance is also 
well spread and surety insurance is re- 
viving again. Insurance against acci- 
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T. L. FARQUHAR, Vice-President & Secretary 














dents ceased entirely during the war 
and could not get back on its feet. 
Sharp Competition 

The many new companies inaugu- 
rated an uncommonly sharp competi- 
tion, the throwing away of commissions 
and the reduction of premiums in such 
a degree that by the high cost of busi- 
ness the low tariffs are in no proportion 
to the overtaken risks, though the loss 
rate of damages is exceedingly favor- 
able. This favorable rate of loss grows 
out of the increased care and caution 
on part of the insured parties, due to 
the depreciation of the money and high 
cost of living. Damages caused by the 
fault of the insured parties are very 
searce. From this point of view the 
business is very good, but the premiums 
were lowered by 50% compared to the 
anti-war level. 

Common merchandise in great town 
stores is insured against fire for 0.8 0/00 
p. a. furniture of lodgings for the 
same fee even cheaper. In the capital 
of Budapest only 0.15 0/oo premium is 
paid p. a, for the fire insurance of 
buildings. Largeragriculittural insurances 
(premises, corn and living stock) are 
generally effected for 3-3.5 0/00 p. a. 
Big estates pay considerably less. 






To outweigh the low premiums the 
companies charge up several kinds of 
concealed premiums, the socalled 
handling charges, which amount now 


to 25% 1 the original premium in 
the chief insurance branches. These 
handling charges, wherein the re- 
assurance companies do not partake, 


cover almost the whole clerical pay-roll 
of the old popular institutions, all so 
the more, as they collect an additional 


10% of the premiums under the title 
of “policy fee.” In this manner the 
companies reimburse themselves by 


these supplementary fees, amounting to 
35% of the low original premiums, the 
disadvantage of which falls thus chief- 
ly to the re-assurance companies. 

The big companies are well aware of 
this awkward situation and try to ob- 
tain more appropriate terms by foun- 
dations out of tariff. 

Rates 

The companies are talking just now 
of the raise of the premiums and the 
new scheme would re-establish the old 
level increasing the premiums on aver- 
age by 40 to 50%. 

It is not seldom that the companies 
pay for a long term insurance such a 
high commission which amounts to 75% 
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of the first year’s premium. 


¢ Unde a 
such circumstances there scarcely 


mains anything for the reserve fund 
the rate of fire damages is yet 20%, a 
where factories are insured even 3 
35%. 
Government Regulation 
In order to put an end to the sordj 
competition, the government regulate 
the activity of the insurance companis 
by way of a new law. The State Boapj 
of Supervision will control the manag, 
ment of the companies and will obligy 
them to build up a reserve fund of 404 
of the premiums, and will have the a 
thority to examine their books, to chee 
the correctness of their balance, and 
in case of need, to take more serious 
measures. Nevertheless the new lay 
does not require government license fo; 
the foundation of new companies. | 
demands only a guarantee fund of fiyg 
million kronen for each line, which 
amount may be raised in proportion to 
the depreciation of the Hungarian cur. 
rency. Towards foreign companies the 
law is reciprocal. Up to present time 
no American institution has taken the 
place of the Equitable, the Mutual and! 
the New York Life, which liquidated 
their business here. As to the English 


companies the Consolidated set up its” 
branch office for the life insurance ling 


and the Sun for the fire insurance, both 
branches having begun their activities 
last year. The Sun is participating in 
the factory insurance cartel with 2%, 
Civil Fire Premiums 

The civil fire insurance premiums are 
just to be raised, which probably will 
be carried out with the co-operation 
of the State Board of Supervision. In 
the summer of last year it was appro 
priate to insure the furniture of a 
three room city apartment for one mil 
lion kronen. Now the same_ object 
must be insured for 7-8 millions and 


even this sum must be raised almost © 


every month. Insuring business stock 
or merchandise, one must contract sup 
plementary insurances constantly and 
within very short periods. These sup 
plementary insurances are the _ very 
sources which nourish and keep up the 
companies, as new foundations are very 
scarce and the number of the policies 
does not grow. 

Keeping in evidence the additional 
insurances gives much trouble to the 
parties for which reason there would be 
a great demand for constant insurances 
in gold value or in good foreign cur: 
rencies, For the time being this is per- 
mitted only in the factory insurance 
business, and even there only regard- 
ing stock of materials and merchandise, 
as Hungary cannot dispose of sufficient 
foreign exchanges to pay the premiums 
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of such insurances. These insurances 
involve such a risk connected with the 
fluctuations of the money that the Hun- 
garian companies cannot contract in- 
surances in foreign currencies, unless 
they cover same with 98% re-assurance, 
Though they issue the policy in their 
own name, they act only the part of 
intermediaries. The re-assurances are 
transmitted to English, Swiss and in 
some part to Italian companies, these 
latter inasmuch as they are interested 


in the Hungarian business through their 


affiliated institutions. The great im- 
portance of these re-assurances is in the 
circumstance that they represented the 
first revival of business connection be- 
tween Hungary and England, inter- 
rupted by the war. 

Factory Insurance 

The factory insurance business is 
controlled now by an agreement with 
the union of manufacturers, closed in 
the last year, and which agreement will 
be in force up to 1926. It was preceded 
by a hard struggle between the manu- 
facturers and the insurance companies. 
The most important terms of the com- 
promise are the following: 

Factory buildings and machines of the 
value exceeding 25 million kronen are 
to be insured on the principle of the 
premier risk. The money lost its value 
since in a large degree. The advantage 
of the premier risk does not refer to 
stocks and goods, which must be in- 
sured for the full value. However, the 
insurance companies were here com- 
pelled to renounce a supplementary fee 
of 20% which they charged heretofore. 

Factory policies cannot be charged 
with management expenses exceeding 
15%. 

A general reduction of 30% was al- 
lowed off the conditions heretofore in 
force. In case the damage does not ex- 
ceed 50% of the paid premiums, the 
company must refund 10% of the col- 
lected payments. 

Against this big concessions on part 
of the insurance companies, the fac- 
tories were obliged to conclude their in- 
surances only with such companies that 
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signed the agreement. The agreement 
does not refer to flour mill insurances, 
which are connected with an increased 
risk. Further no reduction was al- 
lowed for saw-mill and forest insur- 
ances, which otherwise have lost their 
importance in Hungary, as the peace 
treaty deprived the country of its big 
wood districts, which belong now to 
the territory of Czechoslovakia and 
Roumania. 

The milling industry is the chief in- 
dustrial branch of this agricultural 
country. Fourteen big milling estab- 
lishments are working in Budapest, 
though the country has been reduced to 
one third of its former extent. The 
value of each of these mills, including 
their average stock, may be 6 to 8 bil- 
lion kronen. Besides the Budapest 
mills about 350 steam mills are in the 
country, the greatest part of which is 
of modern construction and sprinklered. 

According to the latest agreement 
with the Budapest mills, this latter pay 
on average 15 0/00 of the insured 
amount p. a. for premiums and all other 
fees. In this manner each big mill 
pays about 10 to 12 million kronen year- 
ly. The stocks which vary day by day 
can be insured for the period of one 
nonth pro rata temporis, which is more 
favorable for the mills than the tariff 
in force. The country mills have all 
the advantages of the Budapest mills, 
provided their building and technical 
construction is to the latter. 

Taking into consideration the depre- 


ciation of the kronen it is interesting 
to know to what sums the policies 
amount now. In this respect the con- 
tract of the Budapest ammunitions fac- 
tory is very characteristic. Being pre- 
viously in the service of military pur- 
poses, this factory has been transform- 
ed to peace productions and is insured 
against fire to thirty-two milliard kron- 
en, which is the equivalent of four mil- 
lion dollars. The biggest iron mill of 
the country, whose chief establishments 
are now on territories annexed by 
Czechoslovakia, contracted an_ insur- 
ance of 25 billion Hungarian kronen; 
i. e. 100 million Czech kronen. It is a 
matter of course that the re-assurance 
of such gigantic risks was transmitted 
to companies of countries with an in- 
tact currency chiefly to British insti- 
tutions. 





WADDY REJOINS ROSSIA 

William S. Waddy, for two years as- 
sociated with the Liquidation Bureau 
of the State Insurance Department, has 
resigned to become a member of the 
official staff of the Rossia Insurance 
Company at its home office in Hart- 
ford. He was formerly for several 
years with United States Manager 
Carl F. Sturhahn of the Rossia of 
Petrograd, and later went into rein- 
surance with the United States branch 
of the City Equitable of London. He 
went with the Liquidation Bureau. to 
handle the affairs of the City Equitable 
when that company was taken over. 
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co-operation with its agents. 
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and Accident 
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OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 
The company of “super service” is not a name that has 


been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
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Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 








RECORD OF SPRINKLER FIREg Differ 





Grinnell Bulletin Publishes Table Sho 
ing Effectiveness of Sprinklers jn 


Curbing Fires. KOME 















The Grinnell Company, Inc., may 
facturer of the Grinnell automati 
sprinkler, periodically compiles tabj 
giving comparative statistics to sho 
the value of sprinklers in reducing fy 
losses.. While these tables are 
mittedly incomplete, they neverthels ib 
supply arguments for those who beliew 


: : : : good it W 
in the installation of sprinkler sys ase 
tems. to please 

Following is the table appearing jy the atten 
the July issue of the Grinnell Bulletiy) standard 
Fires in America up to March annual CO 

1, 1923, including fires in Eu- 


Roston Ne« 
Gatheri 


Whiie # 
New Bnd 
tions, hel 


rope and the colonies up to oer 
December, 1922 ........... 24 4qm Ol Cluli 
Fires in America reported be- business 
tween March 1, 1923, and i thority al 
eee oye get at th 
<n WE it s@ 


In shoul 
only. If it 

7 side Jet th 
9,843) them up al 


24,70) 
Number of fires where no claim 


for insurance was made.... 


Number of fires where claim choose. 
NVQ TAO 6 5. éirsievevs:s/ercenies-oevs 7,825 F eae : 
Miscellaneous ...........6e000. 7,034 stay over 
Foreign fires—fires where with their 
sprinklers were handicap - pone 
ped by closed valves or such plan 
other maintenance causes, ne a 
fires with insufficient data: oe 
Average loss per fire with Grin- Says Se 
nell sprinklers, aside from In al 
TOVGIEN: BEOB 65 5s i oiciis.cce ves $364.91 § the Ma) 
Average loss per fire paid by by “Thi 
the New England Mutual In- Two bu 
surance Companies prior to sag 
the introduction of sprink- pvaese 
IGP (PROTECTION o.oo. ck ose noc $7,361.00 § those, a 





Grinnell Company, Incorporated, has roger 
no means of knowing that it secures | more sp 
reports of all fires under Grinnell au- | po Bs 
tomatic sprinklers, but the above sum- pe 
mary is complete as far as our records | take th 
20. England 
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Differ on New England 
Agents’ Convention 


PLEASED; OTHERS 





NOT 


Boston Newspaper Thinks Next Annual 
Gathering Shou d Be Held in Hub; 
All Business 


Whiie the recent convention of the 
New England local agents’ associa: 
tions, held in Maplewood, N. H., was 
good it was evidently not good enough 
to please some people, especially as 
the attendance was so large. “The 
Standard” makes a plea that the next 
annual convention of the New Englana 
associations be held in Boston at the big 
City Club there; *hat they be strictly 
business “With ‘tive speakers of aw 
‘hority and animated discussions which 
get at the bottom of things.’ Continu- 
Qn part: 


In should be a_ business session for agents 
only. If it is desired to provide for the social 








side Jet the agents bring their wives, and put 


them up at the local hotels whenever they may 
choose. They may then shop, visit the local 
points of interest or theatres, and if the hus- 


7,82 bands so desire they can make their plans to 
7,084 © stay over and take in the theatres at night 
with their families. But let the day’s business 
sessions be kept distinctive, for and by the 
agents, a real day’s work. e believe some 
such plan as this would meet with the approval 
of a great number of the real men in the 

business. 
Says Sessions Lacked Distinctive Value 
In another section of its editorial 
$364.91 | the Maplewood convention is discusséd 
by “The Standard” in part as follows: 
Two business sessions were held, but it will 
probably be conceded that they were more or 
less subsidiary in their interest and value to 
the social side of the convention. There were 
7,361.00 © those, and they were not a few, who desired 
od. h something more substantial in the way of busi- 
» Nag ness sessions; wider range to topics covered; 
secures ; more speakers of authority; a deeper interest 
ell ay. | 42d vigor to the discussions. It is to be 
. doubted if the business sessions will be of dis- 
'@ SUM- F tinctive value if future conventions are to 
records | take the form of the two last held in New 

» England, 

What Agents Think 
— 








In a subsequent issue “The Stan- 
dard” quotes several agents, including 
Dana J. Lowd, of Bollows Falls, V*+.; 
James W. Cook, of Providence; Alfred 
Davenport, of Bos‘on; and Frederick M. 
Sise, of New Hampshire, relative to 
that paper’s suggestion) 





‘ Mr. Lowd thinks the Boston conven- 
| tion suggestion a good one. Mr, Sise 
does not agree as he feels that the in: 
tercourse between the agents and the 
others constituted a benefit far out- 
weighing a hard and fast discussion 
“of what we are all up against every day 
of our lives.” Mr. Davenport is in 
doubt. He thinks it might be possible 
to have a business session in one of 
the large cities during the winter, and 
an, outing in June, making one strictly 
business and the other a real outing 
without business cares. 

Mr. Cook does not agree that future 
conventions be devoted principally fo 
business; and then makes the sugges- 
tion that the special agents be elimi- 


—_ from the future sessions. He 
Says: 


_— 


ae the writer has many good friends 
ps ro specials I think the greater number 
ie at there is no spirit of antagonism in 
s Suggestion. We cou!d in that case arrange 
a spommodations with a single hotel housing 
pe 4 our members and their families with- 
pf ce guttendant annoyance of seeking quar- 
a Perhaps some distance from headquarters 


climinating all dissatisfactio i 
n regardin 
Teservations, ete. a 


me Cook is president of the Rhode 
‘land Association of Insurance Agents. 


w 
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Conducted For Insurance People 
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DENY ST. LOUIS AUTO CUT 





Agents Contend Myers & Wendling 
Scheme Does Not Actually Mean 
Any Saving To Assured 





The Myers & Wendling Insurance 
Agency Company which has a contract 
with the Automobile Club of Missouri 
to furnish members of that organization 
a special form of fire and theft insur- 
ance in the National Union of Pitts- 
burgh and the property damage, colli- 
sion and liability coverage in Lloyds of 
London for rates which they claim to 
be 20% below the usual rates has 
started a drive for the automobile club 
members insurance business. 

Rival insurance agents have appar- 
ently decided to accept the issue and 
meet the Myers & Wendling competi- 
tion without recourse to the courts or a 
drastic rate-war, at least for the time 
being, but there has been considerable 
adverse criticism of the form letter be- 
ing sent by the Myers & Wendling 
company to the automobile club mem- 
bers. 

The first two paragraphs of this let- 
ter sent out under date of July 18, fol- 
lows: 

“To the members of the Automobile 
Club of Missouri. 

“Fellow members: As a member of 
the Automobile Club of Missouri you 
are considered a ‘Preferred Risk’ and, 
under a special arrangement perfected 
by us, you are entitled to secure auto- 
mobile insurance at 20 per cent less 
than the usual rates. 

“This is not reciprocal or mutual in- 
surance—it is written by the strongest 
underwriters. The protection is broad- 
er in many respects than that usually 
provided. But the great advantage is 
in the claim service established.” 

Rival insurance agents in combating 
the Myers & Wendling letter are in- 
forming Automobile Club members 
and others that the theft and fire insur- 
ance rates are not reduced 20%, but 
that under the reducing coverage provi- 
sions of the fire company’s policies the 
Automobile Club members will really 
pay full manual rates for the amount 
of insurance protection afforded them 
throughout the policy year. They are 
also pointing out that this same policy 

is open to anyone whether a member 
of the Automobile Club or not. Also 
they contended that Lloyds of London 
are an unauthorized and unadmitted 
carrier of insurance in Missouri. 





The East & West Insuranc? Com- 
pany of New Haven has been elected 
a member of the Philadelphia Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association. 





CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
1 Liberty Street, New York 





Many Big Subjects 
For Commissioners 


TO DISCUSS AT CONVENTION 

Bank Agencies, Rate-Making, National 

Control, Unlicensed Companies, 
Not-Wanted Policies, Etc. 





The program for what is regarded as 
one of the most important annual gath- 
erings of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners has been is- 
sued by Colonel “Joe” Button of Vir- 
ginia. As already announced the con- 
vention will be held at the Curtis Hotel, 
in Minneapolis, from August 21 to 24 
inclusive. Several of the commission- 
ers have been assigned to discuss va- 
rious angles of the leading insurance 
problems of the day. _ 

The Governor of Minnesota and 
Mayor George E. Leach, of Minneapolis, 
will deliver addresses of welcome, the 
response to which will be made by the 
newly appointed vice-president of the 
convention, John C. Luning of Florida. 
H. O. Fishback, of Washington State, 
will deliver the president’s annual ad- 
dress. Commissioner Fishback was 
recently made president upon the re 
tirement of Platt Whitman of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Among the leading subjects listed on 
the program together with the commis- 
sioners assigned to discuss them are 
the following: 

“How Far May States Control or Pro- 
hibit the Making of Insurance Contracts 
by Unlicensed Companies”—Hon. Harry 


L. Conn, Superintendent of Insurance, 
Ohio. 
Discussion Hon. Edward Maxson, 


New Jersey; Hon. George D. Squires, 

California, and Hon. Wesley KE. Monk, 

Massachusetts. (Five minutes each.) 
“Coverages of Insurance Companies” 
Hon. Clarence W. Hobbs, former In- 


surance Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts. 
Discussion—Hon. Bruce T. Bullion, 


Arkansas; Hon. Thos. S. McMurray, Jr., 
Indiana, and Hon. A. M. Wash, Ken- 
tucky. (Five minutes each.) 
Stoddard on Rate-Making 
“Insurance Rate-Making’’-—-Hon. Fran- 
cis R. Stoddard, Jr.. Superintendent of 
Insurance, New York. 


Discussion—Hon. Thos. J. Houston, 
Illinois; Hon. Ben C. Hyde, Missouri 
and Hon. Frank N. Julian, Alabama. 


(Five minutes each.) 

“Insurance Waste by Giving Credit 
and by Return of Policies Cancelled— 
Not Wanted’—Hon. W. R. C. Kendrick, 
Commissioner of Insurance, Iowa. 

Discussion—Hon. Howard P. Dunham, 
Connecticut; Hon. E. W. Hardin, Okla- 


and Hon. 


homa, 
Maryland. 
“Issuance of Limited Payment Certi- 
ficates by Fraternal Benefit Societies” 
—Hon. John W. Walker, Commissioner 
of Insurance, Utah. 
Discussion—Hon, Jackson Cochrane, 


Harvey L. Cooper, 
(Five minutes each.) 


Colorado; Hon. W. R. Baker, Kansas, 
and Hon. Burt A. Miller, District of 
Columbia. (Five minutes each.) 

“The Licensing of a Corporation, or 
of Officers and Employees of a Corpora: 
tion, to Act as Insurance Agents or 
Brok 1s’—Hon. J. J. McMahan, Insur- 
ance Commissioner, South Carolina. 


Discussion—-Hon. George W. Wells, 
Jr., Minnesota; Hon. Samuel W. Me- 


Culloch, Pennsylvania, and Hon. Albert 
S. Caldwell, Tennessee. (Five minutes 
each.) 

“Progress in Fire Prevention”’—Hon. 
W.N. Van Camp, Insurance Commission- 
er, South Dakota. 

Discussion--Hon. Stacey W. Wade, 
North Carolina; Hon. Will Moore, Ore- 
gon, and Hon. W. Stanley Smith, Wis- 
consin. 

There will be two automobile trips 
around Minneapolis and an all-day out- 
ing on the Missis:.ppi River. The aa- 
nual “Powwow” of the Pamunkeys will 
be held Wednesday evening, August 22. 


WANT ONE AUTO MANUAL 
Penn. Agents Ass’n. Think Manuals 
Shouid be Combined; Want Pitts- 
burgh Auto Dealers Eliminated 
Wighters, at least, are the members 
of the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents when tackling ques- 
tions pertaining to automobile insur- 
ance. In the July issue of the ‘“Penn- 
sylvanian,” official organ of the asso- 
ciation, there are strong sentiments 
expressed with regard to the present 
automobile manuals and the automo- 

bile dealers situation in Pittsburgh. 

In advocating that there be but one 
automobile classification manual the 
“Pennsylvanian” says: 

It is to be regretted, that fire and 
casualty companies writing automobile 
insurance cannot get together and put 
out one automobile classification man- 
ual. The combined manual is not only 
convenien*’. for the office and solicitor, 
but would be one avenue in the “ac- 
quisition cost problem.” Until there 
is some good reason why these manuals 
cannot be combined, we must confess 
that the companies are guilty of 
stupidi‘y and unnecessary waste, all of 
which is included in the premium 
which the public is called upon to pay. 
Insurance commissioner Stoddard of 
New York and Jesse S. Philiips, former 
insurance commissioner and manager 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, please take note. 

There are a number of abuses in 
Pittsburgh which can be clarified if 
not en‘irely eliminated by our associa- 
tion. If there are a sufficient number 
of agents at Pittsburgh to warrant our 
association taking effective procedure 
as to the automobile dealers situation, 
we will proceed, but if the local agents 
of Pittsburgh are disinterested as to 
whether the automobile dealer writes 
the insurance or not, then we will al- 
low the subject to “drag,” until such 
time as we receive a sufficient number 
of agents to warrant the procedure. 

If the Wilkes Barre Insurance Ex- 
change can eliminate the au‘omobile 
dealers from participating in the com- 
missions of the local agents on auto- 
mobile insurance, why in the name of 
this beautiful state cannot Pittsburgh 
proceed in like manner? 
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What Salvage Ass’n 
Accomplished in 1922 


LARGE NUMBER 
Many Savings Effected in Repairing 
Damaged Vessels; Special Inspec- 
tion Systems Introduced 


OF SURVEYS 





An adequate idea of the work under 
taken and accomplished by the United 
States Salvage Association during 1922 
and this year up till the annual meet- 
ing is contained in the published copy 
of the annual report that appeared re- 
cently. The Salvage Association 
forging ahead and finding a proper place 


is 


in the arrangement of the American 
Merchant Marine. It is also of in 
estimable value to marine insurance 


underwriters who form the backbone of 
support for the organization. 

Following are pertinent extract 
the report: 

Our damage surveying activities have 
continued on much the same level as 
a year ago, and indeed [ might say the 
result for the year has been very grati- 
fying when due consideration is given 
to the limited number of vessels in ac 
tive operation. On private damage sur- 
veys particularly, the loyal support ac- 
corded to us by the underwriting offices 
has resulted in a gratifying increase, 
the private survey work now running 
over 100 surveys per month. 

During the period from February Ist, 
1922 to February Ist, 1923, we made 
a total of 3,327 damage surveys. Of 
this total 2,260 were for the account of 


from 


the United States Shipping Board and 
1,067 were for private account. The 
New York District produced the bulk 


of this work, leading the other offices 


with a total of 851 Shipping Board 
damage surveys and 487 private sur- 


veys: The following table will give you 
a brief summary of the survey turn-over 
of all offices for the year: 


U7. 85 8: 
Damag. 

CO ee Co, a ee 851 
ae nr rr ee 453 
MRS: ib i0 ks 5 S peinnde 6.455 0 wo ela 160 
RUMEN? x ava vide a ones ckGe RE 170 
SURMEMINMES Sosy Site) isi. ri-a ra stuns bah ae rere 156 
SN Pt atta cain Ship bree Recs ab atin Gee 105 
ON on ado bicehe ewan wae as 120 
RE CD. bab: see nje wae sis 51 
Fee Offices (Agents) .......... 194 
ci) | a 2260 

At the request of the United States 


Shipping Board, we recently prepared a 
list of savings effected by our organi- 
zation on damage repair contracts on 
Shipping Board work, covering the per- 
iod from December, 1920 to December 
1922, This record was obtained by a 
review of our back files and does not 
indicate the complete result of our ef- 
forts in this direction, as in the major- 
ity of cases no record of the original 
prices asked by the repairers has been 
retained. However, we have uncovered 
figures showing that during the two-year 
period, the total of prices submitted on 
68 repair jobs was $465,513.30, whereas 
the total of prices approved by us and 


finally accepted by the repairers was 
$363,260.68, representing a saving of 
$102,252.62 on these jobs. There has, 


beyond any doubt, been a considerable 
saving effected on other vessels, but 
unfortunately we have no records on 
file from which to produce actual fig- 
ures. 
Condition Survey Work 

The volume of our periodic survey 
work for the Shipping Board since sur- 
veys are held only on vessels in active 
commission, is directly dependent on 
the number of vessels so engaged. 
During 1922 the monthly average num- 


ber of ships in active operation was ap- 
proximately 415. On this active fleet 
we held 1,187 condition surv ata 
total cost of $58,887.22, or at an average 
cost of $49.61 per survey, which figure I 
feel is very moderate. These surveys 
are furnished to the Shipping Board 
Maintenance & Repair and Marine In- 
surance Departments, and to the Man- 
aging Agen‘s, and constitute a valuable 
aid in their task of maintaining the 
Shipping Board fleet in first-class con- 
dition, Our reports have also been 
uvailable to our subscribers and we 
have good reason to believe that they 
have been of substantial assistance in 
connection with their cargo underwrit- 
ing. 


VS 


Special Condition Work 
We have also undertaken, at the re- 
quest of the Cargo Underwriters Confer- 
ence Committee, a more specialized 
system of inspection on the vessels 
owned by the Shipping Board and oper 


ated by the various Managing Agents 
named in the Committee’s report of 
October 20th, 1922. This report, in 


brief, offered to the owners and operat- 
ors of these ships the opportunity of 

curing “liner” or “approved steamer” 
ratings, provided the vessels were main 


tained in a condition of upkeep meet 
ing with the approval of the United 
States Salvage Association. Consid- 
erable responsibility has been placed 
upon our shoulders by reason of. this, 
and it has been our aim to examine 
these vessels with considerable thor- 


oughness and with particular reference 
io conditions directly affecting the safe 
carriage of dry and perishable cargo. 


A system of notification has been 
evolved by means of which our gsub- 
scribers are advised of those ships 


meeting with our approval and of cur- 
rent changes as reported by our gsur- 
veyors stationed in the various dis- 
tricts. We have had a most hearty res- 
ponse from the Shipping Board in meet- 


ing the recommendations which we 

have put forward. Some of these rec- 
U.S. 8S. B. 

B. Private Condition 


, Damage Surveys Total 
487 368 1,706 

101 252 806 

115 93 368 

82 144 396 

55 49 260 

65 79 249 

3. 77 231 

56 12 179 

72 53 319 

1,067 1,187 4,514 
ommendations have called for strue 
tural alterations of an extensive char 


acter, but which we felt should be done 
in order to place the vessels in the 
front rank as cargo carriers. We have 
aiso established ourselves in more di- 
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rect touch with the Managing Agents 
of these ships, and have obtained from 
them a very gratifying response to our 
recommendations and suggestions. 
The possibilities of the inspections 
have not as yet been fully realized, but 
we are gradually developing a system 
which cannot fail to be of material bene 
fit to the Merchant Marine. To give 
you an idea of some of the major work 
undertaken us a result of our recom- 
mendations, we may cite an instance 
where the Shipping Board has on one 
type of ship undertaken the removal 
of all steam and water pipes from the 
cargo holds and their relocation above 
deck, a move involving a substantial 
expenditure per ship, but one which is 
returned a hundredfold in the marked 


diminution of cargo claims which 
cannot help but result therefrom. 
In another case, extensive s‘*ruc 
tural alterations, involving dry- 


docking, have been made by the Ship- 
ping Board on the recommendation of 
our staff, which have materiaily improv- 
ed this particular type of ship for the 
carriage of cargo. These are such con- 
crete examples of real constructive 
work on the part of the Association that 
{ call them to your attention. 


ATTACHMENT STILL HOLDS 


Carpinter & Baker Retain Right to 
Surplus Funds of City Equitable; 
Motion to Vacate Killed 





Carpinter & Baker, ocean and inland 
marine underwriters here for several 
large companies, won another victory 
last week in their efforts ta get an at- 
tachment again t any surplus funds in 
the United States of the defunct City 
Iquitable of London, after all the 
claims of United States creditors have 
been paid in full. Justice Bijur in the 
Supreme Court of New York County 
last Friday denied the application of 
H. EK. Burgess, the English ‘liquidator, 
to vacate the attachment that was 
granted on April 30. 

Rumsey & Morgan were 
torneys for Carpinter & Baker, while 
Barry Wainwright, Thacher & Sym 
mers represented Mr. Burgess. Clar 
ence C. Fowler, special deputy superin 


the at 


fendent of insurance of New York 
State, appeared in the motion to va 
cate the proceedings on behalf of 


Superintenden’, Stoddard. 





GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 








Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Ince., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Organized 1872 Incorporated 1918 


1-3 So. William St. 


Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1886 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 























Insurable Interest | 
Is Held Essenti: | 


TO RECOVER ON MARINE CLAIy 


Claimant Must Prove His Interest © 
Cargo at Time of Loss; eDifferent © 

e “ee he 

Krom Fire Policies Ns 


That a person making a claim agains) 
a marine insurance company must firy” 
prove that he has an insurable interey 
in the property at the time of loss wa) 
decided in a court case here last wee) 
when Justice Ford of the Supreme 
Court, New York County, handed dow 
an order in favor of the Bankers 
Shippers and against Anthony A. Luft 
the plaintiff. It was held that th 
claimant did not set forth facts suff 
cient to constitute insurable interest. 

The action was started by Mr. Lutty 
on a policy of marine insurance isgsuejp 
to W. Reed Williams, and or, as agent ; 
which policy, the plaintiff contended) 
had been assigned to him together with 
all claims under the policy. He then 
alleged that there had been a loss by 
theft and pilferage while the cargo heed 
on board the ‘Charlton Hall” from New 
York to San‘iago. Counsel for the) 
Bankers & Shippers contended in court! 
that the old law making a distinction 
between the requirements of insurable 
interest in marine policies and in fire 
policies had been swept away, and that! 
one suing on a policy of marine insur 
ance must allege an insurable interest) 
and establish facts showing an insur 
able interest at the time of the loss’ 
in order to recover. 

This ruling was sought because other 
wise marine policies would be subject! 
to condemnation by the statute of Nev | 
York State voiding wagers and gamb: | 
ling contracts of every sort. This claim} 
is one of many arising on policies off 
marine insurance obtained by W. Reei! 
Williams, Inc., and, or as agent, and 
will have a direct bearing on the out: 
come of the question of insurable inter 
est in these cases. 








IN FIELD FOR HARTFORD 


Central Pennsylvania Territory; 


Headquarters, Harrisburg 





William R. Dick has been appointed 
special agent of the Hartford in Cen 
‘ral Pennsylvania. His 
will be in Harrisburg. Mr. Dick has 
been at the Home Office for some | 
years, and the company says of him: 
“He has been actively interested in 
the development of several of the 
newer Hartford coverages as well as fa | 
the underwriting and promotion of fire | 
and allied lines.” i 


y 
William R. Dick, of Home Office, Gets | 

| 

t 


headquarters 


scanner 





AUTOMOBILE MANUAL CHANGES 
Some automobile manual chang? 
effective July 2 were: The rule regu 
lating Employers’ Liability coverage 
in automobile policies was corrected. 
In the case of tractors with trailers, 
the commercial car rate for the com 
bination is to be determined by th? 
load capacity of the trailer involved. 
Rule 66, Transportation of Employes. 
section 1b and 2b shall hereafter apply 
only to Public Liability coverag?. 
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‘Bad Conditions 
in the Piraeus 














The following report is at hand: 
Consignments often he for 3 or 4 weeks 
or longer after their arrival here in 
primitive lighters in front of the Cus- 
toms House exposed to every kind ot 
The way goods are handled in 
is occasionally trightful. 
articles 


danger. 
tne customs 
gases containing breakable 
such as glass, pottery, china, cast iron 
machinery, etc., are trequently thrown 
py the native longshoremen from their 
snoulders on to the ground without the 
least regard for their contents, so much 
so that oue would imagine they do 1% 
on purpose. Anything like adequate 
transport arrangements is altogether 
jacking. mee 

Even when the goods have been taken 
into ine Customs House it is some Lime 
perore the consignee can get delivery. 
Kirst of all he must await the good 
pleasure of the employees of tne ship- 
ping Company, until they have made out 
awreceiving note for the incoming goods. 
yhus the consignee must often wait tor 
whole days atter he has handed over 
the B/L, betore the printed receiving 
note is delivered to him with a bill ot 
costs. ai aaean) elel 

Then comes the vital question which 
gives the insurance companies the most 
trouble—but of which they are scarcely 
able to form a correct idea—the trouble 
resulting from the confidence they have 
reposed in their agent. First of all 
must be considered the fact that the 
persons nominated by the insurance 
companies as Claims assessors very tre- 
quently do not carry out themselves the 
duties entrusted to them, but through 
subordinates who, thanks to the conli- 
dence reposed in them, arrange things 
tor their proper advantage, operating 
with all the tricks of their cratt. 

If the customs agent who has been en- 
trusted to take care of the consignee’s 
interests, is allowed to proceed to the 
fixing of the duty conjointly with the 
customs official, then the average agent 
or his employee will be usually called 
to survey possible damage, especially it 
the consignment shows signs of having 
been tampered with, which would have 
been briefly noted in the margin of the 
customs papers by the customs house 
officers at the time of taking in the 
goods. This note is to signify that 
there can be no question of pilferage 


on the customs premises, because 
traces of tampering were already no- 
ticed on reception. Who can now 


prove that the pilferage, the breakage 
and the damage by seawater really took 
place on board the steamer and not in 
the lighters? 

And there is more, besides the pur- 
loining of goods during the weighing. 
In the case of damage by breakage or 
by seawater, the surveyor’s employees 
are generally induced by the consignee 
or his customs agent to record a higher 
percentage than is really the case. Un- 
fortunately it requires an extremely 
severe supervision on the part of the 
average agent if he does not make the 
Survey himself, to look so closely after 
his clerk that he can shield him from 
the great temptations or thoroughly 
Prove his frauds, as the persons tak- 
ing part in these manipulations are usu- 
ally “all tarred with the same brush.” 
—If in suspicious cases one wishes to 
convince oneself by personally inspect- 
ing the goods, it is found that they have 
already been sold by the consignee or 
#ssorted in such a manner that it is no 
longer possible to verify their original 
Condition, so as to compare their weight 
Mm any way with that certified by the 
Customs house officers.—‘The Marine 
Underwriter.” 


PILFERER CONVICTED 





Johnson & Higgins Instrumental in 
Having Entire Cargo Returned; 
Facts of Case 

A jury in Supreme Court, Part 8, 
Brooklyn, recently returned a_ ver- 
dict of guilty of larceny, first degree, 
against Giovanni Barbarino, a stevedore 
of Brooklyn. Barbarino, who is known 
as Captain Barbarino, was a stevedore 
employed in discharging the steamship 
“Acropolis” at Pier 34 on November 22, 
1921. Johnson & Higgins acted for the 
assured in pushing the case. 

It seems that Barbarino had charge 
of the delivery as well as the discharge 
of the vessel. The larceny charge was 
the theft of 200 cases of currants and 
5 cases of cheese, which had been dis- 
charged from the vessel. The currants 
were part of a consignment of 10,000 
cases which were bound for Pittsburgh. 
Barbarino, in collusion with James S. 
Boyland, who was also indicted with 
him, stole the 200 cases of currants and 
5 cases of cheese. Part of the currants 
were delivered at Barbarino’s home and 
part were sold to a grocer in Brooklyn. 

District Attorney Goldstein tried the 
case. The 200 cases of currants and 
the 5 cases of cheese were all recovered 
and restored to the steamship company 
by Detective Begley, of Brooklyn, and 
it was due to the prompt action on the 
part of the police force’ that the goods 
were promptly recovered. 

Witnesses were produced by the peo- 
ple who testified to seeing Barbarino 
aid in placing the currants upon a truck 
upon the pier and seeing him give 4i- 
rections to the truck driver as to where 
the same should be delivered. 

Boyland acted as the right hand man 
of Barbarino and was indicted at the 
same time but was not tried. District 
Attorney Goldstein states that his case 
will be brought to trial in the near 
future, 

Barbarino, who served as a captain in 
the United States Army during the war, 
broke down when the verdict was rend- 
ered, 





BONFIRE STARTED FIRE 

A disastrous blaze Saturday after- 
noon, July 21, destroyed part of the 
business sec‘ion and many homes in 
the city of Salamanca, south of this 
city. The damage was estimated by 
some at half a million and by others 
at nearer a millioh. The blaze started 
from a bonfire in the rear of an 
abandoned skating rink, which was 
used for automobile storage. The 
flames spread through piles of refuse 
soaked | with oil and gasoline, ¢x- 
ploded one or more gasoline pumps in 
the vicinity and almost in the twink- 
ling of an eye were beyond control. It 
was three hours before the Salamanca 
fire department, assisted by firemen 
from Bradford, Pa., and Olean, N. Y., 
could stop the progress of the fire 
through use of dynamite. 





DOUBLE INDEMNITY RIDER 


The George Washington Life, of 
Charleston, W. Va. 18 now issuing a 
new form of double indemnity rider 
which contains a clause by virtue of 


which if a double indemnity premium 
is not paid by the policyholder it may 
be advanced by the company under the 
automatic non forfeiture clause in the 
policy contract and thus the doubie in- 
demnity may be continued in force, 
providing the policy of life insurance 
is maintained. This privilege is made 
retroactive as regards old policyholders. 


A $3,467,000 CONTRACT 

Contract No. 5 of the Hudson River 
Vehicular Tunnel, has been awarded to 
Rogers & Hagerty at their price, $3,467,- 
000. Two bonds are required, each for 
the sum of $350,000, one to New Jersey, 
and the other to New York. These bonds 
are written by the Fidelity & Deposit 
as the originating company. The 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, the 
Royal Indemnity and the Continental 
Casualty are acting as co-sureties. 











THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908, with analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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Insurance Institute 
Movement in Britain 


IT DATES BACK TO YEAR 1873 





More Than 5,000 Students Registered 
at Examinations This Year, Says 
American Insurance Man 


By E. R. HARDY 





Secretary of Insurance, Institute of 
America 
Mr. Hardy returned about three weeks 


ayo from Lurope. While abroad he at- 
tended the Manchester Convention of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, described 
in this article, 

I believe, Mr. Editor, that you desire 
me to give you a brief story (no one 
in this hot weather would want more 


than a brief story) of the institute 
movement in Great Bri#ain as gather- 
ed from my personal visit. 

It has been my privilege for two 
successive years, 1922 and 1923, in 
conjunction with a _ visit to Great 


Britain to attend the annual conference 
of the institute. 


The conference of 1922 was held in 
Birmingham and that of 1923 in Man- 


chester. 
First Insurance Educational Institution 
The institute movement in Great 
Britain properly dates from the year 
1873 when the Insurance Institute of 
Manchester was organized. This Man- 
chester Institute enjoys the unique 
honor and distinction of being ‘he first 
organization formed among insurance 
men for educational purposes. It was 
not absent from the minds of the 
founders that some attention should be 


paid ‘o social activities, and it is per- 
haps not unjust to consider that the 
educational and social united formed 


the double purpose of the organization. 
The year 1923, therefore, marked the 
Jubilee of the Manchester Institute, 
and it was fitting and worthy that the 
annual conference of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute should be held in 
Manchester. 

There 
also, and 
conference 
institutes 


was ano‘her primary reason 
that was because the first 
of delegates from all of the 
which had been organized 
after the Manchester movement got 
under way, assemb!ed in Manchester 
on Friday, March 12, 1897, at the invl- 
tation of the Council of the Manchester 
institute, the purpose of this confer- 
ence being to form a federation of the 
various local institutes This was 
done, and the first conference in .Man- 


chester marked the twenty seventh 
conference of the federation, and the 
twelfth of the Chartered Insurance 


Institute, becaus it must bs noted that 
after the federation had been in active 
operation for some years it was 
thought that the proper status could 
not be given to the work unless they 
became a chartered body. This charter 
was obtained some twelv® years ago 
after three or four years of steady, 
hard, persistent work, and the Institute 
from that time, although obliged to 
suspend work in a measure during ths 
war has gone forward with leaps and 
bounds. 

The thing that impresses the visitor 
in regard to the work in Great Britain 
and the Colonies is the absolutes 
earnestness with which it is believed 
in and worked for. When we reflect 
that at the examinations this year 
more than 5,000 s’udents registered 
and of these registrations 91% sat for 
the examinations, it will be appreciated 
tha* in order to have this number of 
students register, the movement must 
be regarded as one of not merely 
genuine value to the student, but per- 





haps as essential to his growth and ad- 

vascement in the insurance business. 

All this I believe to be true. 
Reception By Lord Mayor 

The proceedings in Manchester were 
distinguished by a reception tendered 
on the evening before the conference 
by the Lord Mayor of the city to the 
delegates. This wags held in the magni- 
ficent town hall of Manchester and was 
a most deligltful and enjoyable 9cca- 
sion. The entertainment consisted of 
a most excellent concert, both instru- 
mental and vocal and a fine co-/lation 
was served. During a portion of the 
evening the members| of the Council 
had tht privilege of meeting and talk- 
ing over the work, of the yean, and it 
is this meeting on the night before 
which serves to facilitate the work of 
the next day. 

The stated procedure of the day of 
the conference begins with the morning 
session which is devoted wholly to the 
business of the Institute, which con- 
sists especially of the presentation 
of the reports of the officers and 
various committees. In nearly all 
cases these have been printed in ad- 
vance and distributed, and, with ‘ha 
exception off such discussion as 
might arise lin any such meeting, 
they do not call for particular coms 
ment,—the thoroughness and com- 
pleteness of the printed reports have 
told their story. This s ssion occupies 
usually about two hours and at one 
o'clock luncheon, is served to the dele- 
gates. The luncheon this year was 
‘endered through ‘the officers of the 
State Assurance Company, Ltd. Ths 
president of the Institautd for the past 
year was Albert H. Heal, general man- 
ager and secretary of this company, 
and the chairman of its board of di- 
rectors who presided at the convention 
was Sir Charles: H. Morton, J. P. With 


~ 


the exception of tha address of the 
chairman, no addresses are made at 
the iuncheon. 


In the afternoon, visits or excursions 
are generally tendered the delegates, 
and ‘this year it took the form of a 
choice between a visit to the Mather 
& Platt’s Park Works or a visit to the 
Manchester Ship Canal under the 
guidance of Ernest Lambert, managing 
director. 

Dinner A Big Affair 

In the evening comes the big dinner 
beginning promptly at seven o’clock, 
full dress being in order and the din- 
ner lasting about four hours. There 
are many addresses, because many as- 
pects of the business must be repre- 
sented at this function, and they are 
worthily represented It is inspiring 
to a visitor who is interested in the 
movement in the United States, or who 
is interested in it in any local institute, 
to see the enthusiasm and _ interest 
which are plainly manifest throughout 
ali the proceedings of the conference. 


One |can easily understand the high 
position the Institute has attained 
when he looks at the gathering and 


listens to the speeches. 

There is a conviction that the insur- 
ance business will remain in private 
hands provided they give it the proper 
professional status, but if it is per 
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mitted to be considered as a commer 
cial enterprise solely, and the acquisi- 
tion of business and the payment of di- 
vidends the chief thing to be con- 


sidered, then more and more will the: 


state encroach upon it and take a hand 
in its control, 

The movement in Great Britain mus* 
inevitably place the business on a 
professional basis and, in coaclusion, 
it is very interesting to note that they 
ar2 not content with what they have 
allready achieved, but, finding that 
many are coming forward for examina- 
tions who havs the zeal but not the 
preparation, they will institute in 1925 
a third year known as a preparatory 
year, the object being that before any 
one can sit for the Institute examina- 
tions, he must either hav> passed the 
preparatory course or present creden- 
tials showing that he has the attain- 
ment equivalent to the preparatory 
course. 

Nothing could exceed the courtesy 
extended to myself as a delegate from 
the Insurance Institute of America, 
and for tha* am I not only \personally 
grateful, but I am grateful on behalf 
of the Insurance Institute of America. 
Certainly, there was everything to in- 
spire one for whatever work he may 
have done in the past for such a move 
ment to do more in the future. 





JOIN CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 


Goldworm & Co., 5 Beekman Street, 
have joined the Continental Casualty 
to handle the low-priced commercial 
policies and also have become general 
agents of the Continental for the dis- 
ability division. Although the connec- 
tion took place but a short time ago 
they have made a good start and writ- 
ten a large amount of business. About 
the middle of September the agents 
will turn loose their entire force and 
make a drive for these lines of busi- 
ness, 





MUST PAY $231,725 


The Supreme Court of Washington 
has affirmed the decision it handed 
down last February, reversing the lower 
court and holding that the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty must pay 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., $231,- 
725. 
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WASTED NO TIME 


Agent’s Letter Soliciting New Business 
Written Upon Receipt of News 
of Robbery 


Insurance men who sell accident and 
health policies keep their eyes on ac. 
counts of accidents in the daily papers 
as they appreciate the value of each 
one of these occurrences as an argu 
ment in favor of insurance. This is 
also true of the man who sells bur- 
glary or embezzlement insurance and 
the first man on the job after a robbery 
may get the business. 

As an :xample of the proper way to 
make use of happenings, “Alil-In-The- 
Famify,” a publication of the Fidelity 
and Deposit, calls attention to a re 
cent stunt of Clarence Porter’s, branch 
manager for the company at Por'‘land, 
Ore. Within twenty-four hours after 
a bank in Wilsonville, Ore, had been 
robbed of $20,000 in cash and securi- 
tics Mr, Porter had the followinz 
letter, together with the clipping from 
the newspaper account of the robbery, 
sent to every bank in Oregon: 

Who would pay your losses in the 
event your bank was the next vic'im? 
Would it be necessary for the bank or 
stockholders to make up the difference 
between the amount of the loss and 
the burgilary insurance? 

If your safe was entered would your 
insurance fully protect you on your 
loss? 

Can you afford to carry this liability 
and assume such a loss? Why not pay 
our company to assume the _ respon- 
sibility? We have been ppying such 
losses for 33 years and are in a posi- 
tion to give you prompt and efficient 
service in taking care of your needs 
and paying your losses. 

We write all lines of burglary insur- 
ance including policies covering your 
safe deposit boxes. An inquiry will 
receive our prompt and courteous at- 
tention. 


The following information will #n- 
able us to quote you rates: 
Amount insurance needed......... re 
DWN HO TENOR 56> 5. cnr asialevassi one Waders ooee 


Has safe round or square door? 

“REVI CHOON COON 6.6.6 5.4.003 00-4. sse ewes ees 
Name of maker'of vault door......-:- 
‘Thickness of door 


Have you an alarm system?........+++ 
Give name and description.........-++ 





ADMITTED TO VIRGINIA 

The Phoenix Indemnity of New York 
has been admitted to Virginia. It will 
write general casualty lines including 
workmen’s compensation. Albert C. 
Word, state agent for the Phoenix of 
London will represent it in a similar 
capacity. 





BAYONNE APPOINTMENT 
The Eagle Indemnity has appointed 
Hussey & McCarthy, of Bayonne, N. J. 
as their general agents at that place. 
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Calls Some Executives 
“Parlor Bolshevists” 


os 


SHARP COMMENT BY J. S. ROWE 





U. 8S. F. & G. Man Denounces Compa- 
nies Running to Department and 
Crying, “Mamma, Tie My 
Pinafore” 





All the caustic letter writers in the 
United States F. & G. personnel did not 
disappear with the passing of the late 
head of the company, President Bland. 
J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president, has 
written alletter to anewspaper, (“Insur- 
ance Advocate”) in which he makes 
some caustic comments on the situation 
growing out of the Insurance Depart- 
ment’s activities in the burglary rating 
matter. He writes in part: 

“While Commissioner Stoddard says 
that the Rating Bureau asked the De- 
partment to issue arbitrary order re- 
quiring it to increase its rates, he does 
not attribute any such request to the 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company. 

“When we made the first cut of 25% 
in basic rates authorized by the so- 
called Independent Rating Bureau head- 
ed by Mr. Towner, we were asked by 
Insurance Commissioner Stoddard to 
justify this reduction in rates by filing 
our latest experience on this class of 
business. ; 

“We promptly notified the Commis- 
sioner we could not justify this 25% cut 
in basic rates and that we were forced 
to make same to meet the ‘cut rates’ 
filed by the Towner Independent Rat- 
ing Bureau. 

“We, furthermore, expressed our 
opinion that subsequent experience 
would show these reduced rates to be 
entirely inadequate, and we notified the 
Commissioner at the same time that the 
second cut of 40% in basic rates filed 
by the Independent Rating Bureau 


lieved the rates already filed to be in- 
adequate. 

“The point which we wish to make 
particularly clear is that the U. S. Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Company is not one 
of those companies who have been run- 
ning to the Insurance Department cry- 
ing, ‘Mama, tie my pinafore.’ 

“The attempted use of departmental 
authority to ‘whip other companies into 
line’ and stifle individual initiative by 
substituting arbitrary rules for sound 
judgment and reason, whether such ac- 
tion applies to rating procedure or ac- 
quisition cost, is most harmful and en- 
tirely inconsistent with American ideals 
and standards. 

“While we are strong advocates of 
constructive and rational co-operation, 
we believe that any attempt to enforce 
co-operation to a point that infringes 
too greatly upon the good old American 
precept of ‘A fair field and no favors,’ 
is playing into the hands of the parlor 
bolshevist who would destroy all incen- 
tive for individual achievement and run 
the business of the universe by arbi- 
trary governmental rule.” 





ISSUES SIMPLE CERTIFICATES 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety on 
August 1 will handle new renewals of 
burglary insurance policies originally 
written for twelve months ‘erm by 
issuing renewal certificates in’ place 
of renewal policies. These certificates 
are simple in form, extending the 
policy for a further period of twelve 
months, and showing the amoun‘ of 
premium due. They are similiar to the 
renewal certificates that are being 
used generally in connection with ac- 
cident .and health and plate glass 
policies, and will, we are sure, be 
welcomed by the insurance fraternity 
because of the saving of time, detail 
and expense that is accomplished. 





Harry W. Haller & Company, Inc., 
Frederick, Md., one of the leading 
agencies in Maryland, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Frederick 


would be ignored by us because we be- County for the National Surety. 


‘Cellulose 


RE-ORGANIZE COMPANY 


Robert Van Iderstine Becomes Presi- 
dent of General Casualty & Surety 
Reinsurance Corporation 








A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
General Casualty & Surety Reinsurance 


Corporation, has resigned that position 


and is succeeded by Robert Van 
Iderstine. The board of directors are: 
Class 1924—James J. Hosy, of Hoey & 
Ellison; Harry C. Cornwall, of Corn- 
wall |& Stevens; Paul Bonynga, at- 
torney; William M. Cameron, American 
& Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, and Thomas C. Dawson, of 
the Submarine Boat Corporation. 


Class 1925—Frank H. Osborn, of 
Osborn & Company, brokers; J. C. 
Klinck, trust officer, Metropolitan 
Trust. Company of New York; Charles 
W. Small, deputy chairman, Lan- 
cashire & Cheshire Corporation, Ltd.; 
Wendell P. Barker, counsel of the 
company, and C. W. Gould, secretary 
of the company. 

Class 1926—Jesse S. Phillips, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Uh- 
derwriters; Iredell Ingilehart, Hamble- 
ton & Company, bankers; H. L. Rod- 
gers, Appleton & Cox, insurance un- 
derwriters; Robert Van Iderstine, presi- 
dent of the company, and Eugene BF. 
Boreham, American Cellulose & Chemi- 
cal Manufacturing Company. 

The officers are Charles W. Small, 
first vicepresident; Hl. L. Rodgers, 
second vice president; C. W. Gould, 
secretary, and Wells R. Bliss, assistant 
secretary. 





PINCHOT VETOES BILL 

In vetoing a bill passed by the 
Pennsylvania Legislature authorizing 
County Commissioners to appropriate 
funds to volunteer fire companies on the 
ground of being unconstitutional, 
rovernor Pinchot said: “The work of 
the companies fis of such commendable 
nature as to warrant assistance when- 
ever proper.” 


ADVANCING SAFETY CAUSE 





125,000 Motorists Pledged To Make 
Philadelphia Highways Safe; Divi- 
sional Groups Formed 





The Citizens’ Safety Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, having se- 
cured from 125,000 motorists pledges to 
participate in advancing the safety 
cause on Philadelphia’s highways is or- 
ganizing divisional safety groups among 
commercial and manufacturing inter- 
ests, churches, fraternities, societies 
and organizations of every nature un- 
der the direction of a committee com- 
posed of David Kirschbaum, Joseph M. 
Steel, James B. Douglass, Fred W. 
Johnson, E. J. Lafferty and C. Hender- 
son Supplee. 

The divisional safety group movement 


has started with more than 50,000 en- 
rollments and pledges voluntarily of- 
fered by employes of industries and 25,- 
000 employes of department stores and 
mercantile enterprises. At the head of 
each group will be a field secretary to 
conduct the work of the group. In the 
instructions to the secretaries the Citi- 
zens’ Committee urges meetings of 
foremen or managers for the discussion 
of safety problems and elimination of 
accident hazards in plant or establish- 
ment. 





PAPER MOVES IN PHILADELPHIA 

As the buiiding, 410 and 412 Walnut 
street, is being vacated preparatory to 
being razed for the erection of a 
modern structure by the General Ac- 
cident, the editorial and _ business 
offices of the “Insurance Register” will 
be moved to the fourth floor of 419 
Walnut street on July 31, being in the 
premises partly occupied by the home 
office of the Peoples National Fire In- 
surance Co., and which for some time 
was the home of the United Firemen’s 
Insurance Co. 
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Head Office: Philadelphia 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


This Company Maintains HUMAN RELATIONS 
With Its Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 


CASUALTY 





We are not so much concerned about quantity, being al- 


ready assured of a very substantial premium volume. 


It is a matter of much greater interest to us that every one 
of our Agents, Brokers, Adjusters, Inspectors—in fact, 
every member of the Company’s rapidly growing family— 
should secure the greatest possible advantage from his or 
her membership in that family, understanding that the best 
happiness and the most lasting success are derived from 
serving others, and that it is our determination to give to 
each other and to all our Policvholders a genuine, human- 
ized service that has never been excelled and possibly never 


equalled in the business of Insurance. 
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Accident and Health 
A 12 Months’ Business 


COMMISSIONS DO NOT VARY 
Comparison Between Accident = and 
Health and Automobile Commis- 


sions; Steady Income 


For some time R. O. Davidson, 
superintendent of the accident and 
health department of the Royal In- 
demnity, has been at work on an 
exhaustive and very valuable man- 
ual of accident and health insur- 
ance, which is now on the press. 
This sales manual will tell the en- 
tire story of accident and health 
from the sales angle. The accom- 
panying article igs taken from the 
proofs of the new booklet. 


By R. O. DAVIDSON 


Royal Indemnity 


It has been the opinion of some 
agents that the remuneration that they 
derive from the sale of accident and 
health or income insurance is not suf- 
ficiently large to justify the effort that 
must be expended. 

A better understanding of the return 
that can be secured will be had when 
the following figures are reviewed. We 
have selected automobile insurance 
merely to illustrate this point. 

A Twelve-Months Business 

Commission income on accident and 
health insurance does not vary. Dur- 
ing the so-called “hard-times” the value 
of having an uninterrupted income is 
always brought home more forcefully to 
the business man than during other 
periods. 

The answer is simple—the average in- 
dividual sees more men denied applica- 
tion of their earning ability and when 
he sees the curtailment of his own in- 
come he has a realization of what would 
result if it were taken away from him 
altogether. 

Automobile insurance in the spring- 
time flourishes. That is the season 
when most people purchase cars or 
have them delivered. The volume 
throughout the year gradually lessens. 
There is no “closed” geason for acci- 
dent and health. Opportunities are 
equal throughout the twelve months of 
the year. Furthermore, there is little 
twisting of business upon expiration 

Let us consider the agent who re 
ceives commissions on a volume. of 
5,000 in premiums for automohil> in- 
surance. To write this amount in ad- 
dition to other lines, the agent nust be 
a good one—above the averave. On 
the basis of such a premium income, 
$5,000, let us figure a 20% ecoimmission 
(more than most receive). The income 
annually would be $1,000 for this work, 
and let us assume that he continues to 
write this same volume of new business 
each year, and allowing for an average 
lapse ratio of 15%, his commissions 
would be approximately at the end of 
each year as follows: 

First Year 


Automobile Renewal 


Period Commission Commission Total 
Ist year $1000 $1,000.00 
nd year 1,000 850.00 1,850.00 
iE FORE wc0ss. 1.000 1,572.50 2.572.50 
ith year . 1,000 2,186.6 3.186.63 
Sth year ...... 1,000 2,708.63 3,708.63 
6th year ...... 1,000 3,152.34 4,152.34 
7th year -. 1000, - 3,529.53 4.59.53 
Sth year . 1,000 3,850.10 1850.10 
9th year 1,000 4¥22's 5.122 58 
10th year 1,000 4,354.20 5,354.20 

Total $36,326.51 


It is therefore to be seen that over 
a period of ten years, the maximum 
yearly income possible from. writing 
$5,000 a year of good quality automo- 
bile insurance is but $5,354.20. 

The accident and health or income 
policies properly applied in connection 
with the sale of any other form. or as 
a separate and distinct line, should en- 
able the agent with a minimum effort 
to make a substantial increase in his 
income. ; 

Let us assume the agent writes a 
small volume of accident and health in- 
surance in connection with his other 
lines. We will assume that he does 


not make the most of his opportunity 
to increase his other production through 
accident and health, but rather places a 
number of income policies with those 
to whom he has previously sold an au- 
tomobile or some other form of con- 
tract. If such an agent writes an 
amount as small as $300.00 a month of 
accident and health premiums, and on 
our new forms the premium should av- 
erage $50.00 per application, it only re- 
sjuires the production of six over a pe- 


riod of one month—surely any agent 
could do that--and on the basis of 30% 
annual commission a year, with the 


same lapse ratio we have indicated for 
automobile insurance, 15%, his maxi- 
mum yearly income over a ten-year pe- 
riod would be $5,782.51. 
First Year 
Acc. & Health Renewal] 





Period Commission Commission Total 
5Ot FEOr. ..0000 $1,080 9000s e0 $1,080.00 
2nd year ...... 1,080 918.00 1,998.00 
rd year ...... 1,080 1,098.30 2,778.30 
Wh Fear ..cco» 1,080 2,361.56 3,441.56 
Sth FEAT vsccee 1,080 2,925.33 4,005.33 
6th year ...... 1,080 3,404.53 4,484.53 
7th year ...... 1,080 3,811.85 4,891.85 
Sth year ...... 1,080 4,158.07 5,238.07 
oe 1,080 4,452.36 2.36 
10th year ...... 1.080 4,702.51 5,782.51 
Teta scien $39,232.51 

During the entire ten-year period 


mentioned to illustrate our point, the 
agent’s total income from automobile 
insurance is $36,326.51. If the small 
volume mentioned of accident and 
health business is written in addition, 
his income over this same period will 
be $75,559.02, an average of $7,555.90 
per annum, and an average increase cf 
$3,923.25 per annum. 

On the basis of increase of income ex- 
pressed in percentage, the results are: 

Kirst year increase in commissions if 
accident and health is written, 8%; the 
second year, 16%; the third year, 
24%, ete. 


COMPENSATION LAW CHANGE 


Travelers Explains To Policyholders 
An Amendment Touching Benefits 
To Minors Illegally Employed 


The Travelers has sent a= cireular 
letter to its policyholders drawing 
their attention to an important change 
in the compensation law of New York 


State, The letter follows: 
“During the 19238) session of the 
Legislature the New York Compensa 


tion Law has been amended in several 
respects. Without waiting to collate 
all the changes ‘his notification is 
issued at this time, because of the ex 
freme importance of one particular 
amendment ‘ouching upon the benefits 
aecruing to minors under eighteen 
vears of age emploved in violation of 


any of the provisions of the Labor 
Law.” 

“Your legislature has added a new 
section to the Compensation Law fol 


owing section 
as section 
follows: 


fourteen ‘oO be 
fourteema—-which 


known 
reads as 


Section ea. Double compensation and 
death benefits for minors illeeally em 
ployed. ae 

1, Compensation and = death benefits as 
provided in this article shall he double 
the amount otherwise pavable if the in 
jured employe at the time of the acei 
dent is minor under eighteen vears of 
nee emploved permitted oy suffered to 
work in violation of any provision of the 
labor law 

2 The employer alone and not the in 
surance carrier shal! be liable for the in 
ereased compensation or inereased death 
benefits provided for by this seetion. Any 
provision in oar imsuranee  poliey midey 
takine to relieve an emnplover from. sueh 
increased Viebility shall he vard 

Section 2 This vet is effective Tulv 1 
“Tt will be readilv seen that *he 


amendment places a liabilitv upon the 
employer in such cases in the nature 
of a penaltv. whieh is) senarate and 
distinet from the liability of the insur- 
ance carrier under the poliev. and ina 
ease calling for compensation to a 
minor who is iniured because of em 
wMovment in violation of the “har law. 
the insurance carrier is prohibited bv 
law from assuming payments heyond 
the normal liabilitv as the penaltv in 
the form of inereased compensation or 
increased death henefits is payable hy 
the emplover alone.” 

“For your own protection we urge 
you to make an immediate inquiry into 


i 





W. E. Small, President 
Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 


COMPANY 





Attitude of Aetna 
On Prize Contests 


CLARENCE — '. 





BY HUBBARD 


Offering of Some Award Gives Impetus 
to Spirit of Competition Among 





Agents 
Clarence T. Hubbard, of the Aetna 
Life, in reviewing the various prizes 


offered by that company in agency con- 
tests, ranging from fountain pens to 
desk clocks, believes that the selection 
of the award has little direct influence 
in the results accomplished, except in 
quality. He says that they insist upon 
giving something that will last and that 
it is agreed in their organization that 
the responsibility for success in the 
contests rests mainly upon the _ spirit 
of participation as produced in the cam- 
paigns. 

The offering of some award, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hubbard, contributes to the 
cultivation, and gives further impetus 
to the spirit of challenge. He goes on 
to say: “The achievement of ‘making 
a club’ or honor roll is a big sales im- 
petus. A certain small majority of the 
agents are little influenced in this direc- 


tion, but the majority do like to see 
their names on an honor roil. The 
souvenir offered is but incidental, 


“Of course, when the prize or award 
offered is one far away from the gen- 
eral class--such as the pretentious of- 
fering of a trip to Europe, or a real 
expensive object of some kind valued, 
say, at $1,000 or more—the effort of 
qualification is founded naturally on a 
different attitude. In such instances 
there is a distinct line drawn between 
the incentive offered as compared with 
the usual award plans and represents 
an entirely different contest angle. 

In summing up the entire viewpoint 
of the company he said, “We believe 
in offering prizes for sales stimulation 
and business building contests. But 
we earnestly believe that a salesman 
will work for the pride and satisfaction 
of winning, rather than for the purpose 
of securing any material or financial 
gain, excepting in cases where the ob- 
ject offered is of such a pre-possessing 
nature that it is a class entirely by it- 
self. 


CARL SCHROEDER’S CAREER 


Carl Schroeder, who became super- 
intendent of the newly created bu'r- 
glary and plate glass department of 


the New York office of ‘he Zurich com- 
menced his business career in the 
wholesale glass business about 1898 
and in 1906 entered the insurance field 
in the glass department of the Peoples 
Surety. Following this connection he 
joined the glass department of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, joining the forces 
of the Astna in 1909. After servine a 
number of years in the burglary and 
plate glass department of the Aetna he 
became superintendent of that depart 
ment, leaving there July 15 to take up 
his present position. Under his super- 
vision the Zurich is now writing biurr- 
glary and plate glass insurance using 
the standard forms for both nolicies 





the status of your employes for the 
purpose of determining that any minors 
employed by vou are engaged in em- 
ployment lawful for ‘he age and sex 
as certified to in their employment 
certificates.” 
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Cash Capital $1,500,000.00 





FIDELITY and SURETY 
BONDS 





Accident, Health, Burglary, Automobile, 
Liability, Plate Glass and 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Executive Offices 


830-836 Union, St., 
New Orleans 


Great Eastern Dept. 


100 Maiden Lane 
New York 





*in 1903. 




















NATIONAL BUREAU EXPANDS 





Burglary, Plate Glass, Boiler, Electric 
Machinery and Similar Coverages 
To Have Departments 





The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters will establish and 
maintain departments for burglary and 
theft insurance, boiler and machinery 
insurance and plate glass 


ized first. At a meeting of companies 
a governing committee will be elected 
and a manager appointed. The Bu 
reau is already performing the statisti: 
cal work for the burglary companies. 

The step to develop the new depart: 
ments was taken at a special meeting 


July 19, when amendments to the con | 


stitution were adopted. A stock com- 
pany, whether a member of other de 
partments of the National Bureau, may 
be admitted to membership in any or 
all of the departments of burglary, 
theft, boiler and machinery and glass 
insurance. Membership fee is now $150 
per annum for membership in one de 
partment; $250 for membership in two 
or more. There are also provisions for 
pro-rata share of expenses. 


EUGENE F. GAUVIN DIES 

Kugene F. Gauvin, president of the 
Gauvin Agency, died Tuesday morning 
after several weeks illness. Mr. Gal 
vin was one of the most prominent men 
in the local casualty insurance field. 
His career in the casualty business ex 
tended over a period of twenty years, 
having commenced in that field with 
the Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. 
Later he 
John A. Kelly Co., of New York, repre 
sentatives of the General Accident. In 
1913 with Arling Hanson, he formed 
the Gauvin Ageney which, in the Met 
ropolitan district, have represented the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty. He 
died at the age of forty. 


The Continental Casualty has opened 
a branch claim department at 1 Clin: 
ton Street, Newark, and appointed H. J. 
Appelander as manager in the new 
office, 


insurance. | 
The burglary department will be organ | 


vas manager of the | 


July 27, 
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Prizes For Best Fishermen and player, claiming that the course lay- | HIS 
a Swimmers out is wrong and that, anyway, the 
=|) come of the staff in the Brooklyn club is liable for the negligence of its 
Ipranch |=Office, = of «the ~=Commercial members!—The Eagle Outioook. 
Casualty have been boasting of their ' se : 
swimming ability and the size of the We Don’t Need Insurance; We've Got eS 
fish they can catch. On July 29 they . a “Hooter : 
are going to get a chance to demon Nervous Passenger: What’s that * 
strate as that office is going on a deep ueer sound? 
vea fishing excursion. Prizes will be __ Chauffeur: It’s the foot brake, sir; 
| awarded for the biggest fish caught and it’s out of order, and the hand brake 
ior the best swimming feats. The Won't work. But don’t be uneasy, sir, F 
night before the excursion they will the hooter’s all right. — Ours is 
put up at a hotell on Long Island and ~ Canadian Insurance. \ SERVICE 
will leave early Sunday morning from / 4 } 4 
preeport. About fourteen are going. oe The Odds on Maxson? ; ait one 
1@ +dnsurance commissioners an . 7. 
00 ; Car S pa " oie — nounce in their program for their com fou those 
' “Motor Car Safety and Dinny the Cop ing convention in Minneapolis ‘hat y etre 
TY 4 bi “Motor hoi besiege? a F sons one feature of the program will be a \ ho serve. 
the Cop,” a publication o 16 Ucean, discussion by Commissioner Maxson Mmpare aka 
i is Tatest issue features @ pled” gf New Jersey of “How Far May States Insurers make 
that the members oF “he American — Control or Prohibit) the Making of Tn ’ 2A PIC 
— regia a hee Rect etd surance Contracts By Unlicensed Com- Conti ac ts 
sign and a system for vehicle operation — panies?” yi ea ' a 
obile, which ne halt gti Sagi mip Wale $6 ehieek the toate we Ohne . Lo ari > the but dens 
gesticuiations =by au.oilsts. n one nouncement that Commissioner Maxson 5 “wr lew IPE 
ce of = a i uaa nigh ge will make a talk somewhere, and each of the It policy holder S. 
quotes Irom John FF, Meabury m the time his regrets have been announced » ofs 
9 New York “Journal. at the time of the meeting, luncheon bd se I 
ane i 0 = i. = or dinner. So some of ‘he followers of de Wn 1¢e surer 
J , The Eight Points of Danger insurance politics on William Street i ‘ ae tL C nsurer, 
The forgery bond department of the are making bets as to whether or not ALS , ’ 
_ Bt Invisible to the 
———= | National Surety has prepared a card’ the Jersey commissioner will appear é 
ips | Which points out that there are eight in Minneapolis and whether or not he Policyholder— 
| points of danger on every check that will talk. He is a lawyer by profes . . 
‘lectric } is signed. They are: Change of num- _ sion. | nknown to him = 
' es ber, change of date, change of payee’s ble dial 
g * name, change of figures, change of writ- “Bill’s” Remarks Unprintable a nd put 
' ten amount, forgery of signature, forg- T. B. Hirst, inspector for the Hartford 
alty & ' ery of any indorsement and counterfeit- Accident & Indemnity, submits to that our muscle 
sh and ) ing entire checks. The card has spaces company, which republishes it in its : 
ry and ; for the prospects to answer what per “The Hartford Agent,” an. official acci and SINeCW 
shinery ' cent of protection they have on each dent report blank which a clerk found 
wanes F point. inadequate. The report read as fol and nerve 
pc | ee @ lows: 2 
on | ee aes ob onc nt: Toe crushed Into the =—_ 
elected The National Surety has just issued ane OS eee , ss ro 
he Bue | a new bond called the “On to Cali- eng of gg Bagg nieee that pl otects him. 
tatisti: fornia Band” under the number of 4-11- Rem aa d: Blow with hammer. We REINSURE 
anies. | ‘4, the same number that. a young man A poe .. Pp Ne aa ter be ae ; , C 4LINOU 4 
depart. | °f colored complexion in Southern osialh ped pr apeted papain so Casu; Itv risks 
con. + ie bought for ten cents and cashed in A aOR cei wmsccig ‘ 4 . ‘ , 
"g ae E tor et sonivad pasion times ag knew ‘Bill’ you would have the answer.” and the eby we 
“de | Much, The bond is issued to sub- : , ‘o£ a 
tS ek ac ceeee ck atk Scanian onan $2,000,000 Bond in Chicaao Make Safety Safer 
u, may gents, brokers, and all business asso The largest bond parceled out by the 
jel clates of the e ‘ and guarantees rityhccaae sardinia : : P wari. bac : — 
any FT . dcic ompeny tse euaraneeS new Chicago administration is for for him who needs it. 
lar 1 delightful winter trip about conven- i> P . 
irglary, ti 4 m $2,000,000, written by the U. S. F. & ry. ’ 
1 glass | “0 time next February to Southern ie abe : rece Chat s our part 
vw $150 Californfa, a visit to the home of ¥.. and covering John A. Cervenka. cll. p< ° 
one de ag Wm. B. Joyce, and tours “'tY ‘Teasuratr. 
s rough the Grand Canyon, to the Ba | 
in two ‘ y 
ons for of Avalon, Santa Monica, Santa Rar- Bad donde AUTO PLATE GLASS ; 
mis bara, Mount Wilson. Catalina Islands The London Guarantee & Accident is 
and other points. Under the contract COVeTing plate glass in motor cars wn . 
the company agrees to pav all the ex. “¢" the regular form of plate class 
S Penses of the agents. Pian is just policy. For the present risks will be | 
of the | one hitch before both parties can sien divided in two groups, open cars and Mm O er S 
iorning | the contract. The agent must wietiass closed cars. On the former a flat rate 
r. Gaur | an incroase of 30%, in oaabhiliti, on of $6.50 per annum will be charged. On 
men } miu et oa Neda ath pre- the latter $12. These rates include 
nt ms to the Netiional Surety during : e e | 
e field. | the year 1992 sinh , coverage on all glass that iis part of 
E88 eX | ie ee the car except giass in lights. n emnl Y orpora 10n 
years, | ” rr 
Coes Wi oe ee ; APPOINT A. H. GOLOMBIK & CO. 
mn | ne wv" he curious and costly The Continental Casualitv has an- + yt . 
e Corp. & vor cn: : : D 
of the pi gh being placed on the calen- notnted A. H. Golombik & Co.. of New E. G. TRIMBLE, President 
repre: norted rg States comes this as re Rochelle. New York. as its general 
: : ot lone ago in the St. Paul agents in New Rochelle and vicinity 
ont. in | Die es. coe nts in New Roch and vicini 
formed rp Tada ‘olf. the game plaved They are a well ostablished firm and KANSAS CITY 
1e Met: turten. 4 and re 9" four cen- will handle all lines of casualty busi 
a 4 ‘18 going to court in St. Paul... 1S ‘ 
ted the § The Twin City Golf Cinh inc ee CHICAGO NEW YORK 
ty. He £19 000 itv Golf (Inb is sued for a ee ee ee ane eee 
. the old damhzes on the ground that J. R. ELLEY A VISITOR Insurance Exchange 50 Pine Street 
tha ce oeenlished nan of laying out J. R. Eiley, manager for the Con 
d pen ‘8 all wrong.” tinental Casualty at Albany. was a 
relia of the ce ty then recounted the story visitor in town last week. Accompanv 
1 Cl 1. when et showing how some men ing him was his wife. head of the Mil 
ed H. J. thay nif in the eve by another plaver. dred Elley Commercial School of New 
1€ new * 8te the club instead of the other York. CS So RET AEE TS RTE OR STO ns ee peosmaretets 
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A Cure for the 
Hot Weather Slump 


THERE will be no mid-summer slump in your 
business if you concentrate this month and next 
on these timely lines: 


Tourist Baggage Accident 
Personal Effects Burglary 
Sports Liability Automobile 


One of the reasons it pays to be an A‘tna-izer is 
that, whatever the season, the Agent who has the 
agency tor the 


AE TNA Multiple Lines 


has a number of profitable lines which his clients 
need and which he can sell. 


There are still some excellent agency opportuni- 
ties in the Aitna organization. For information 


write to W. L. Mooney, Vice President. 


/ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Accident and Liability Department) 


/ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 
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The Largest Organization in the World Writing Life, Accident, Health, 
Liability, Compensation, Fire, Marine and Automobile Insurance and 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 
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WOMEN 


IN 


BUSINESS 

















This section tells the story of the amazin” 


extent of the activities of W omen in 
Business and shows the need for Life 
Insurance on a large scale to Protect their 


Great Responsibilities 






























































WOMEN IN BUSINESS—THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 








Insuring Women 


OMEN are creating an enormous in- 
surable interest in their lives by their 
activities in the business and the pro- 

fessional worlds. This is one of the outstand- 
ing developments of modern society and has 
completely changed the economic status of 
women. The Eastern Underwriter believes 
that this development, now going on at a 
rapid rate, is of great importance to the life 
insurance business and this paper started, 
some months ago, to gather material showing 
just what women were doing in the business 
world. 

The results, presented in the following 
pages, are amazing. They tell a story that 
should open the eyes of every life insurance 
agent inthe country. This is the first attempt, 
so far as we know, to give a composite pic- 
ture of WOMAN IN BUSINESS. It is not a 
“directory” of successful women. It is, 
rather, a collection of typical cases that 
shows, by citing the conspicuous successes, 
what thousands of other women are doing on 
a lesser scale. Read these stories. They will 
stimulate your imagination, broaden your 
vision of your business, and disclose many 
neglected opportunities which will enable 
you greatly to increase your net income. 

Is Life Insurance keeping pace with this 
development? 

Men in similar positions of business re- 
sponsibility would be carrying whole pro- 
grams of life insurance protection. Not so 
the women. 

Why is this? It is because they are not 
being sold by life insurance men and life 
insurance women. 

There is much nonsense talked about in- 
suring women; really a lack of common 
sense. There are even successful agents who 
boast that they never write women. Others 
take the untenable position that they cannot 


‘ 





A - Message to Life Insurance Agents: 


write women successfully; that a_ special 
feminine psychology is necessary to make 
them sign applications. As a result they 
ignore women prospects and carry this to 
such a point that there has been developed a 
“superiority” complex which some men 
adopt when it comes to the question of insur- 
ing feminine wage earners or women of 
wealth. 

If there be such a “superiority complex” 
which has the men agents in its grasp, one 
way to effect a cure is to read these stories of 
successful women. 

So, the advice of The Eastern Underwriter 
is for agents to go out and find the successful 
business woman and solicit her for insurance 
as intelligently, as seriously and as energetic- 
ally as if they were after the prospects they 
have been writing all their lives. Don’t be 
scared off by any notion that special “‘psy- 
chology” is needed to sell them. As a clever 
newspaper woman has pointed out, “Women 
are people,” and this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter proves that they are very respon- 
sible people who are not only holding their 
own in the busy, hard-headed world with 
men, but in some instances surpassing them. 

They have business minds; they have gone 
out in the hurly-burly of the world and have 
made good, starting even with the men; they 
have triumphed over handicaps; they have 
shown that they have the same qualities 
of courage and in many instances employ the 
same mental processes. In consequence they 
can be reached, moved and written by the 
identical reasons for life insurance which 
appeal to the men similarly placed. In brief, 
cut out the sex lines and increase your pros- 
pects many fold. 

Here is a field for life insurance which 
should no longer be neglected, and think of 
the vast possibilities offered for development! 
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Assistant Secretary, 
Company of New York 


Banking is the most conservative 
business. For this reason it has been 
one of the last to receive women in 
positions of responsibility and especially 
in executive capacities. Banking is still 
proceeding cautiously along this line 
and there is enthusiasm for the ten- 
dency only in spots. But the woman 
banker is here, permanently and in con- 
siderable numbers. She has arrived 
because the business needs her and it is 
just that business exigency that assures 
her future. The World War opened the 
bank doors to women and marked the 
real beginning. Did you know that 
there is a National Association of Bank 
Women, composed, not of bank clerks, 
but limited to women holding executive 
positions in banks? This association 
was formed in 1921 by five of the lead- 
' ing women bank executives of New 
| York. The president is Miss Virginia 
D. H. Furman, one of the first women 
to attain an executive position with a 
New York banking institution. She is 
assistant secretary of the Columbia 
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MISS VIRGINIA D. H. FURMAN 
Columbia Trust 





MISS MARY J. SCHERRER 


Assistant Trust Officer, The National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 


Women 


Trust Co., a position she has held for 
more than seven years. Her responsi- 
bilities are those that usually fall to a 
bank officer in addition to being mana- 
ger of the women’s department. 

They Are Executives 

Mrs. William Laimbeer, vice-president 
of the Association of Bank Women, is 
assistant secretary of the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Co., New York, and 
organized the women’s and new busi- 
ness departments of this bank for its 
three uptown branches and is manager 
of them. She handles the regular bank- 
ing business of an officer with special 
attention to new business. 

Miss Mina M. Bruere, head of the 
women’s department of the Central 
Union Trust Co., New York, is secretary 
of the Association. Miss Bruere was 
for seven years secretary to Frank A. 
Vanderlip and participated in the broad 
economic work with which Mr. Van- 
derlip became identified. 

Miss Jean A. Reid, treasurer of the 
Association, is manager of the women’s 








They Break Into the Most Conserva- 
tive Business and Now Have a 
National Association of 


Women Bankers 








Bankers 





MRS. WILLIAM LAIMBEER 


Assistant Secretary, United States Mort- 


department of the Bankers Trust Co., 
New York. Miss Reid assisted in the 
organization of her department and has 
had general banking training in practic- 
ally all departments of the business. 


Mrs. Key Cammack, assistant secre- 
tary of the New York Trust Co., is an- 
other of the prominent New York bank 
women. She was one of the organizers 
of the Association and is active in its 


gage & Trust Company of N. Y. 


affairs. She was one of the first women 
to become an officer of a New York 
bank. 

Miss Phyllis E. 
Dr. John Bassett 
international law 


Moore, daughter of 
Moore, professor of 
at Columbia Univer- 
sity and member of the Hague Court, 
was until recently manager of the 
women’s department at the Fifth Ave- 
nue branch of the Bankers Trust Co., 
New York. Miss Evelyn Gow has suc- 
ceeded Miss Moore in this position. 


Five Women Bank Presidents 


Up to the time of going to press, 
there were five women presidents of 
banks in this country. Naming them 
alphabetically to avoid any show of 
partiality, they are: Mrs. E. M. Aber- 
nathy, president of the Security State 
Bank, Lexington, Ky.; Miss M. O. 
Movius, president of the First National 
Bank, Lidgerwood, N. D.; Miss Clara 
Pailey, president of the Pailey Bank, 
Beloit, Wis.; Mrs. Belle Ritchie, presi- 
dent Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Rich- 
field, N. C.; Mrs. F. J. Runyon, presi- 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Plainfield Trust Company, of 
Plainfield, N. J, 





dent of the First Womans National 
tank, Clarksville, Tenn.; and Miss May 
Sheedy, president of the Farmers’ State 
Bank, Platteville, Colo. Mrs. John G. 
Williams was one of the first women to 
be made president of a bank, having 
heen for several years president of the 
State National Bank, of Raleigh, N. C. 

Among the women vice-presidents of 
banks are Mrs. G. W. Adams, Liberty 
Bank, Waco, Tex.; Mrs. J. D. Cusen- 
bary, Hydro Bank, Hydro, Okla.; and 
Mrs. C. BE. Hearin, Farmers National 
tank, Clay, Ky. 





MIsS MELISSA SMITH 


Assistant Secretary, Commercial Trust 


Company of Philadelphia 








on the “Woman Appeal” in Advertising. 


There is a woman in Des Moines who 
has an unusual and almost fasci- 
nating occupation. It is her job to 
know what women in general, and es- 
pecially women living in the agricul- 
tural districts, are thinking about. She 
must keep in such close contact that 
she will know their likes and dislikes, 
what their aspirations are and if they 
haven’t any, why. Above all she must 


know what the farm women should 
have to enlarge their horizon. This 
sounds like a philanthropic project. 


But it isn’t. It is cold, calculating busi- 


Her Job Is To Know What Women Think About 


Woman Creates a Unique Place for Herself as an Authority 
She is 
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An Important Member of Staff of Great 
Publishing House 


ness, albeit a vast 
results. 


Her Market Is “Women” 

This woman is Miss Fern §S. Bell and 
she is head of the Woman’s Division of 
the great farm journal publishing house 
that issues “Successful Farming” and 
several other papers. Miss Bell runs a 
bureau of market analysis and her mar- 
ket is women. The results of her 
studies are placed at the disposal of 
advertisers and advertising agencies. 
This work takes the form of surveys, 
statistics, charts and maps. It is re- 
garded by the advertisers and the 
papers interested as highly valuable 


amount of good 


material as it is information coming 
largely direct from the women who read 


the papers and who buy the things 
advertised. 


It Helps Manufacturers 

By means of questionnaires the paper 
finds out what problems should be dis- 
cussed editorially. The needs of the 
women are learned through this means 
and from letters. Some very important 
ideas about labor saving devices are 
put before manufacturers as a result 
of this contact with the women in the 
agricultural districts. 

Miss Bell does not sit at a desk and 
get only a detached impression of her 





field. She travels and meets the women 
personally and has intimate person, 
correspondence with them. She visits 
them in their homes and attends thej 
community gatherings, club meeting; 
and conventions. In short, she knows 
these women so thoroughly that she i; 
considered an authority on rural life 
for women and is expected to be able 
to tell just how they will react towari 
any idea, movement or project. Both 
editorials and advertisements are pre. 
pared along lines indicated by the jp. 
formation coming from Miss Bell's 
bureau. It is her job to find the 
“woman appeal” in advertising and 
to detect the lack of it. 


Girl Holds Novel Position With Trust Co. 


Serves as Contact Officer and Develops Business Getting Ideas That 


Appeal to Women Clients. Wide Variety of Services 


In the big main lobby of the Union 
Trust Co.’s office building in Detroit is 
a big mahogany desk of imposing pro- 
portions. The little glass sign propped 
up on it says ‘Miss Russel,” and it is 
presided over by a brown-eyed young 
woman who will give you or anyone who 
comes her way the most distinguished 
attention, gain your immediate confi- 
dence by her beautiful earnestness, and 
after thoughtful consideration of your 
problems, send you to the exact individ- 
ual in the company who can best help 
you. 

This is Miss Julie Russel, special rep- 
resentative of the Union Trust Co., the 
oldest and one of the most important 
trust companies in the city. <A grad- 
uate of Vassar College, a member of one 
of Detroit’s most distinguished families, 
prominent in society and finance alike, 
Miss Russel inherits her business ability 
from her father, the late George H. 
Russel, president of the People’s State 
Bank, and has created and developed 
for herself a position of increasing scope 
and responsibility. 


Serves Business Creating Function 

To her come all the more or less be- 
wildered people, especially women, who 
wish to seek the advice and services of 
the company in regards to wills, trust- 
funds, business complications or what- 
not, but who are not sure exactly what 
they want to do, nor exactly how they 
want to do it. Miss Russel listens to 


A Silver Black Fox 
Farm Runs Into Big Money 


Mrs. Eva Gordon is in a surprising 
business for a woman. She knows all 
about the wiles and ways of foxes. As 
she manages the Michigan Silver Black 
Fox Companies farm at Muskegon, 
Mich., it is Mrs. Gordon’s business not 
only to understand the raising of foxes, 
but she is also thoroughly posted on 
the fur market. The high value of furs 
makes the financial responsibility 
heavy for those engaged in this busi- 
ness. A recent annual fur sale in St. 
Louis brought in $27,000,000. 


Gives Many Kinds of Contact 


them, talks over the situation with 
them, and sends them to the department 
of the company where their particular 
needs are met. More, she is continu- 
ally getting in touch with women who 
are in need of the company’s services, 
and persuading them to avail them- 
selves of these. 

Her story of how she became inter- 
ested in this particular sort of work was 
of necessity fragmentary, as she was 
continually interrupted by seekers of 
advice who, entering the building, nat- 
urally gravitated to her like steel to a 
magnet. 

“IT have always had a strong convic- 
tion that women should go to financial 
institutions for advice on money-mat- 
ters,” said Miss Russel, “rather than 
to their husbands or male relatives. 
Banks expect to be consulted on every 
sort of subject connected with finances, 
and no obligation is laid upon the in- 
dividual consulting them. But women 
are afraid to do so, as a rule, and need 
to be educated to feel that it is the 
natural thing. 

“This all came home to me very 
strongly, when I made my arrangements 
to go overseas in the Y. W. C. A. ser- 
vice during the war. I made all finan- 
cial arrangements relative to leaving for 
France in this very company, and was 
much impressed by the great assistance 
it rendered me. Without troubling any- 
body, I was able to arrange all the finan- 
cial details, and in the course of the 
business, I had established contacts di- 
rectly with the foreign exchange, col- 


Sells Machinery 
To Mining Companies 
Miss Anna Adams, who prefers to be 
known in the business world as “A. M. 
Adams,” is an executive of the Denver 
Rock Drill Co. Her dealings are with 
mining companies, mills, machine 
shops, etc. She is still in her twenties 
and rose from a stenographer’s desk to 
an executive position directing an im- 
portant part of the business of a big 
steel company. 


lateral loan, letter of credit and trust 
departments. I realized not only what 
a tremendous help the financial institu- 
tion is to a woman, but also how few 
women know how to use its different 
services. 

“I came home after the armistice, but 
in order to clear up some details of my 


work, was obliged to make another trip © 


abroad, and was again struck by the 
ease with which I was able to arrange 
my financial affairs through the help of 
the Union Trust Co. So when I was 
settled in Detroit again and looking for 
a job of some sort, it struck me that 
there should be some way by which the 
services of a trust company could be 
made more available to women, and 
women could be educated to use them 
more readily. 

“On account of my family’s long con- 
nection with the Union Trust, I natur- 
ally went first to them and explained 
my idea. To make a long story short, 
I was put in as their special representa- 
tive in the business development depart- 
ment, with special reference to women. 


Keeping Contacts With Women 

“That means that I am constantly get- 
ting in touch with different groups of 
women, making our service more intel- 
ligible to them, and explaining to them 
its value for their needs. For example, 
we have just been getting some inter- 
esting returns from a series of personal 
letters, sent out to the society women 
of the city, urging them to make use of 
an investment deposit account with us 
for any funds they might be obliged to 


Secretary of Big 
Oil Development Company 
Miss Florence M. Sterling, although 
referred to frequently, it is said, as 
“that fellow Sterling,” is a charming 
young woman and incidentally is sec- 


retary of a big oil company which con- 
duets active development operations 
through Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
and Wyoming. Her home is in Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


handle in connection with charity, 
church or club treasurerships. Many 
women have not the slightest idea that 
such funds should be drawing interest, 
even if on deposit only a short time, and 
we have had a number of accounts 
opened as a result. 

“Personally, I am all enthusiasm over 
the services rendered by a trust com: 
pany, anyway. Take this great com- 
pany; we handle here every sort of 
business, from large receiverships to 
finding proper homes for orphans. The 
officers of this company are at some 
time or other concerned in the personal 
affairs of the beneficiaries of trusts, and 
render incidentally to the business, 4 
social service of great value. 

“I have charge of the welfare of all 
the women employees in this building, 
and engage for our first-aid room 4 
trained nurse who is responsible to me. 
In fact, I may say I have had a good 
deal of experience working with and for 
women. After graduating from college, 
I went into the National Training 
School for the Y. W. C. A., and after 
becoming assistant to the dean, came 
back here as president of our local 
branch. I went overseas during the 
war, and was the Y. W. C. A. executive 
in charge of the women telegraph oper 
ators in the Signal Corps, while our 
troops were in France. 

“I am a firm believer in insurance for 
women—so much so that I am taking 
out my third policy just now myself. 
I believe it a practical necessity for the 
business woman.” 


Manager of a Gas Company 


Miss Mary RB. Dillon is general man 
ager of the Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. 
which supplies Coney Island and sul 
rounding districts. Miss Dillon has held 
this position for the past five years. 
She has been with the company for 
twenty years. 


Mrs. Lewis B. Barrett is president 
of the Age-Herald Publishing Co. o 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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She’s Secretary of 
Michigan Binkers 
Association 





Hayes, Detroit 
MRS. H. M. BROWN, DETROIT 


Suppose some one suggested to you 
that you organize a new bank in an 
uusual field, and suppose that you had 
no experience in banking—-would you 
do it? Of course, you would not. You 
would pass the buck, or rather, the 
bank, to some one else. But then, you 
are not Mrs. F. J. Runyon, of Clarks- 
vile, Tenn. Mrs. Runyon has_ been 
prominent in all women’s activities in 
her state and she decided that women 
needed a bank all their own. She 
talked the idea over with some banker 
friends, but got no encouragement. This 
made not the least difference in her 
plans. She interviewed the business 


A National Bank 
Officered Entirely 
by W omen 


No Man in Entire Personnel of 


Clarksville, 


Tenn., 


Bank, Which 


Was Organized By “Housewives” 


people of Clarksville and got enough ful organizing ability in the person of 


promises to take stock to launch her 
plan and so the First Woman’s Bank 
of Tennessee was started at Clarksville. 
It might as well have been called the 
First Woman’s Bank of the World. 
Mrs. Runyon decided from the first 
that her bank would be a woman’s bank 
in every sense of the word. All the 
officers, directors and force are women. 
The building where the bank is _lo- 
cated is owned and run by a woman. 
Even the janitor is a woman. As no 
experienced women were available to 
run the bank detail, Mrs. Runyon se- 
lected a vice-president who had wonder- 


Women Governors of Banking Institute 


The American Institute of Banking 
isan important institution in the bank- 
ing wor.d and many of the most promi- 
nent bankers of the country are 
affiliated with it. There are a number 
of women bankers who have official 
connections with the Institute. Miss 
Isabel R. Trowbridge, of the New York 
State National Bank, Albany, is chair- 
man of the National Women’s Com- 
mttee. The local chapter at Cincin- 
nati has the following women members 
of the board of governors: Esther E. 


Bachler, Fifth-Third National Bank; 
Grace McKenzie, Oakley Bank; and 
Elsie Uth, Federal Reserva Bank of 
Cincinnati. Mary M. Milier, Kansas 
City branch of the Mechanics and 
Matals National Bank, of New York, 1s 
a member of the board of governors 
of the Kansas City chapter. Mary P. 
Doyle, Omaha National Bank, is on the 
board of the Omaha chapter and Mrs. 
Helena D. Reed, Commerec’al National 
Bank of Washington, D. C. is on the 
board of that chapter. 


Mrs. J. E. Elder. As cashier she 
appointed Mrs. M. G. Lyle, wife of an 
attorney. None of these women had 
any banking experience and all had hus- 
bands and homes to manage. 

Clarksville takes a lot of pride in its 
First Woman’s Bank. ‘The financing 
problem was largely handled by selling 
stock to local business people. Clarks- 
ville is the largest dark tobacco market 
in the world and it is also the home of 
the oldest bank in the state. 


First Women’s 
Department Started 
Fifty Years Ago 


We think of women’s departments of 
banks as a recent development, and it 
is, as a general tendency, but some of 
these departments have been in exist- 
ence a long tme. One of ths first 
banks to open a special department for 
women was the Second National Bank, 
of New York, which had such a depart- 
ment fifty years ago. 

The Fifth Avenue Bank, of New York 
has achieved one of the most conspic- 
uous successes in the field of banking 
for women. It has made the business 
of catering to women a special featwre 
of its work. It is also one of the most 
profitable banks in the country. 


Woman Director of 
Textile Workers’ 
Bank 














MRS. SARA A. CONBOY 


Elected to Board of Federation Bank 
of New York, affiliated with United 
Textile Workers of America 


Women Active In 
Mortgage Banking 


In the mortgage field a good illustra- 
tion of what women are doing is shown 
in the case of Fay Fitzpatrick, who 
is vice-president of the Fitzpatrick 
Mortgage Co. of Salina, Kansas. She 
put in several years in charge of the 
abstracting of titles in the firm, taking 
full charge and being entirely respon- 
sibie for hundreds of such abstracts. 
The responsibility for the smooth run- 
ning of the business of the firm is in 
her hands for several months each 
year during the absence of the other 
officers of the corporation. 

Mrs. Lyda A. Keys is secretary. 
treasurer and a director of the Fontron 
Loan & Trust Co. of Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and has full charge of the banking 
and trust departments. She laid the 
foundation for her banking career w th 
L. A. Bunker, of Hutchinson who did a 
large farm and city loan business and 
L. E. Fontron in ths same business. 
Mrs. Keys has full charge of all dis- 
bursements and collections. She is a 
member of the Association of Bank 
Women and vice-pres'dent for Kansas 
of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. 


Members of National Association of Bank Women 


The following list contains the names 
of most of the prominent active women 
bankers in this country: 


Miss Mina M. Bruere, Central Union 
Trust Company, Forty-second Street 
and Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Mrs. Key Cammack, Assistant Sec- 
retary New York ‘Trust Company, 
Fifty-seventh Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Miss Helen Macay Carroll, Head of 
Women’s Department, National City 
Bank, Forty-second Street and Madison 
Avenue, New York City, 


Mrs. G. Cramer Dodge, Bigelow State 
Bink, 15 Broad Street, New York City. 

Miss Alice Fairbrother, Manager, 
J» en’s Department, Chase National 
sa k 300 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

‘iss Mary Fitchie, Fifth Avenue 
Bank of New York, 530 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Miss Virginia D. H. Furman, Assist- 


ant Secretary, Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, 280 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Miss Anne H. Houghton, Manager, 
Money Reserve Department of the Na- 
tional American Bank of New York, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City. 

Miss Eleanor Houston, Women’s De- 
partment, New Netherland Bank, 41 
West 34th Street, New York City. 

Miss Katherine P. Howard, Director, 
Service Department, Empire City Sav- 
ings Bank, 231 West 125th Street, New 
York City. 

Mrs. George Dexter Jordan, Manager, 
Special Interest Department, Battery 
Park National Bank of New York, 2 
Broadway, New York City. 

Miss Marguerite Knox, Manager, 
Women’s Department, Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company, 175 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. William lLaimbeer, Assistant 
Secretary, United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, Madison Avenue and 
74th Street, New York City. 


Miss Adeline Evans Leiser, Director 
of Home Service Department, The Wil- 
liamsburgh Savings Bank, 175 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss Phyllis EK. Moore, Manager, 
Women’s Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Miss Harriet M. Murray, Director, 
Service Department, Roosevelt Savings 
Bank, Gates Avenue at Broadway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Caroline Olney, Manager, 
Women’s Department, United States 
Mortgage & ‘Trust Company, 73rd 
Street and Broadway, New York City. 

Miss Emily McKnight Pardee, Man- 
ager, Women’s Department, New Neth- 
erland Bank, 41 West 34th Street, New 
York City. 

Miss Jean A. Reid, Manager, Women’s 
Department, Bankers Trust Company, 
Madison Avenue and 57th Street, New 
York City. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart Robinson, Di- 
rector, Personal Service Department, 
North River Savings Bank, 31 West 
34th Street, New York City. 

Miss Martha Cochran Sears, Manag- 
ing Director, Women’s Department, 
jank of the United States, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 32nd Street, New York City. 

Miss Gertrude L. T. Trundy, Assist- 
ant to Vice-President, Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company, 176 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Thora E. Zimmerman, Director, 
Home Savings and Personal Service 
Department, Greater New York Sav- 
ings Bank, 449-451-453 Fifth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Margaret J. Bacon, Director of 
Thrift and Income Management, Mon- 
roe County Savings Bank, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Miss Mary Katherine Hoyt, Union 
Trust Company, Main Office, 19 Main 
Street, West, Rochester, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Most people have no conception of 


the extent to which women are en- 
gaged in gainful activities. I realize 
this every day in my contact with those 
outside the field of organized women’s 
interests. Even those of us who are 
at the hub of women’s work in business 
and the professions, are—-not surprised 
—but impressed and sometimes amazed 
at the way women are taking hold in 
the big, important fields 
enterprise. 

I have estimated that the 30,000 wo- 
men affiliated with the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, represent a_ yearly 
earning capacity of $80,000,000. Of 
course there is no way of arriving at 
an accurate figure. The important point 
is that the independent women of the 
country represent enormous Capital re- 
sources engaged in business. Then too, 
these women represent only the leaders, 
those who are alive and are active in 
broad general movements in the inter- 
est of women and pay club dues for 
the privilege. There are, of course, 
other organizations and all kinds of 
local bodies not to mention the mass of 
women who have not yet developed the 
group sense, who do not realize the 
force and benefit of united interest and 
who consequently belong to no organi- 
zation. 

Women Are Taking Hold 


of business 


Any attempt at statistical informa- 
ticn concerning women’s. activities 


would be worthless before they could 
be printed because women are coming 
into business in such numbers and so 
rapidly that no one really has any ade- 
quate up-to-date idea of the extent of 
the movement. [ venture to say that 
the average business man doesn’t real- 
ize changes in this respect even in his 
own organization, if it is a big one. 
Women are learning the knack of tak- 
ing hold. They are getting a liberal 
education along these lines by their 
_ contact with women leaders in their 
local clubs composed of business 
women. Through contact, planned pro- 
grams and in other ways they are ac- 
quiring live ideas and a more aggres- 
sive point of view. 

A.group of New York women, for 
instance, last year put on for the first 
time in history, a visual compilation of 
the progress made by women in the 
past ten years, in an exhibit of Wo- 
men’s Activities, which showed some- 
thing like fifty different vocations in 
which women are succeeding. This was 
such a success that it has been made an 





annual affair, backed by the New York 
League of Business and Professional 
Women, and will be participated in this 
year by many states. 


Learning Business Aggressiveness 

For a long time women have stood 
by in business and taken what was 
given to them in the way of responsi- 
bility and rewards. They didn’t know 
any better. But the typical business 
woman of today who is in touch with 
the vanguard of business as represented 
by the women in our organization for 
instance, realizes that in the business 
world you get only what you go after. 
There is nothing objectionable, or I 
might say “unmoral” about this point 
of view. It is simply business aggres- 
siveness. The copy-book virtues are 
not an inherent part of business. They 
are not fundamentals in business at 
all. The elemental virtues are personal 
characteristics. It took women a long 
time to realize that business is a strug- 
gle for advantage. It should be played 
cleanly and according to the rules, but 
it’s a contest nevertheless and the 
shrewdest wins. 

There is still enough prejudice 
against women in business to make 
them feel conscious of the fact that 
they will get out of business only such 
rewards as they can compel by perform- 
ance and the strength of their position. 
This is acting as a powerful incentive 
to them to reach out and take responsi- 
bility in their work. It has come to be 
looked upon as a characteristic of the 
sex to endure and to do without rec- 
ognition and recompense. Generations 
of this attitude had built up in women 
a vast capacity for self-effacement. 
This has been traded upon in business 
in the past. But it is a pretty formid- 


Women Dietitians For 
Big Business Institutions 


The great financial and insurance in- 
stitutions of New York and other cities 
serve luncheon to their officers and 
employes and the organization of the 
commissary departments of these com- 
panies in numerous instances compares 
favorably with similar departments of 
great hotels. One life insurance com- 
pany serves daily about 6,000 lunch- 
eons. Another one serves 5,000 daily. 
The responsibility for such a large un- 
dertaking is shared by many persons, 
but it is rare to find a woman at the 
head of these departments. An excep- 
tion is Mrs. Marion Treat Shafer, who 
is dietitian for the National Bank of 
Commerce which serves over 1,200 
meals daily. Mrs. Shafer is a graduate 
of Teachers College and taught home 
economics at Glen Ridge high school 
and at Berkeley Institute and was later 
dietitian for the Women’s University 
Club of New York, : 


By Elisabeth Sears 


INDEPENDENT Women 


Editor, “The Independent Woman,” Official Publication of the National Federation of 


Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. President, New York League of 


Business and Professional Women. 


able business equipment and now that 
women are learning how to use it, they 
ure making themseives felt in business. 
Thousands Who Get No Recognition 

The American woman is too new at 
the game to be sophisticated in busi- 
ness strategy. ‘There are leaders in 
business and the professions of Course 
who are exceptions. This bears di- 
rectly on the subject of the responsi- 


bilities being carried by business 
women, ‘Take a typical case for illus- 
tration. 1 know of a large corporation 


with a long list of officers and depart- 
ment heads, each of whom has a title 
and a substantial salary. In that or- 
gunization there are a number of wo- 
men who are “second in command” to 
executives and department heads. They 
ure not secretaries, but executives in 
everything but tithe and salary. When 
these men are advanced, other men are 
put into their places, often from other 
departments, or even from outside and 
no consideration whatever is given the 
natural claims of the women on the 
position, One of the worst phases of 
these cases is that the women, who 
know all about the work and the busi- 
ness, usually have to train and educate 
the newcomer, thereby eliminating 
themselves, 

The instances of women with execu- 
tive titles have been made conspicuous 
through publicity, but the business 
world has a multitude of women carry- 
ing great responsibilities without 
ollicial recognition. I meet them con- 
stantly in my contact with our local 
clubs everywhere. They are vital cogs 
in their organization machinery. The 
business leans heavily on them. I am 
referring to positions that, if held by 
men, would carry recognition, some- 


Made Member of Federal 


Civil Service Commission 


The first woman to be appointed a 
member of the Federal Civil Service 
Commission was Mrs. Helen H. Gard- 
ner. The commission is composed of 
three members and when President 
Harding appointed Mrs. Gardner, he had 
in mind that in Washington there are 
more women than men in the service 
and in the entire country the personnel 
is about evenly divided between the 
sexes. 

Mrs. Gardner had a fine background 
for the work. The function of the 
commission is to direct the work of 
supplying personnel for all the Govern- 
ment departments and offices. The 
commission maintains 3,000 local 
boards of examiners, composed of two 
or three members each. She has made 
social problems a study for years, has 
been engaged in social service work, 
and has written several books on the 
subject. 


the ability to put through 


times distinction, both within and with. 
out their business circle. 
Going in for Themselves 

This condition is changing rapidly, 
Women are coming to be received in 
the business world for what they know 
and can do. Sheer horse sense in busi- 
ness will always win out against 
prejudice and sentiment. The lessons 
of a thorough organization of women 
have done much to teach them that 
they have enough group power to make 
conditions for themselves in the busi- 
ness world, rather than merely accept: 
ing meekly what is offered them. Once 
they have discovered that they can 
succeed on their merits and not on 
either their necessities or their sex, 
they come into the business competi- 
tion with clean records, able minds and 
business 
deals just as judicially and as _thor- 
oughly as any man. 

In New York City alone there are 
thousands of women who are succeed- 
ing in business ventures of their own. 
More and more they are taking courage 
to start out in their own behalf. They 
are forming club groups in every city 
and learning from their own organized 
strength not to be afraid of debt or of 
establishing their own credit. 


It is interesting to note that many 
women are entering partnerships with 
their husbands and the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs have many members 
who are associated with their husbands 
as coal dealers, printers, industrial en- 
gineers, industrial geologists, — real 
estate, electrical supplies, produce 
dealers, department stores and many 
other lines. 


Moreover, membership in the various 
business organizations that are in 
every city means credit to the mem- 
bers. Recently a business woman who 
had purchased a large bill of guvds at 
a department store found she had not 
enough cash to pay for her purchases. 
She offered a check and was taken to 
the credit manager. Among her refer: 
ences was her BPW card. The credit 
manager sought no farther. 

“If you belong to that organization I 
know your credit is all right,” he said. 
“It has to be before you can be ad- 
mitted.” 


Women have merely learned to com- 
mercialize their native capacity for or 
— and management—that is 
all. 


Another significant thing. Women g0 
in for very thorough preparation for 
their work. They are enthusiasts for 
vocational training. Recently the na 
tional head of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
honor college fraternity said, in some 
alarm, that something must be done 
about the number of women who are 
gaining admission to the society, oF 
they would soon dominate it! If this 


is one of the “perils,” we welcome it. 
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WOMEN IN BUSINESS—THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 





Drops Society To Be Manufacturer 


Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, New York Society Leader, Says Business 
‘is the Best Career. She Enters Manufacturing Field and Creates 
Big Insurable Interest in Her Activities 


One of the outstanding examples 
among American women of the change 
in economic status brought about by 
entrance into business responsibility, 
ic that of Mrs. Norman de R. White- 
house. Raised to maintain a place as 
a society leader, with no thought of en- 
gaging in any activities touching indus- 
try or public life, Mrs. Whitehouse got 
her first taste of organized effort in 
war work. She discovered that she had 
great executive ability and many other 
persons who had responsibilities to pass 
on, discovered this perhaps before she 
did. 

Among other important war activities 
that she engaged in, she was appointed 
chairman of the American Committee 
on Public Information which made its 
headquarters in Switzerland and from 
this neutral zone did invaluable work 
for American interests. Then, after the 
war, came the great fight for woman 
suffrage. This found Mrs. Whitehouse 


in the thick of the fray in New York 
State and when the fight was won, she 
was at the ‘head of the New York State 
organization. 

Picks Business as Greatest Field 

When woman suffrage ceased to be 
an issue, Mrs. Whitehouse found that 
she was out of a job. The routine life 
that she had once led was impossible 
to her now. She had felt the thrill of 
the fight and had tasted of victory. 
She did some hard thinking. She 
wanted a career. It must be useful, 
serviceable and yet full of constructive 
problems to be solved to give continu- 
ous zest to it. After much thought and 
some adjustment of her previous ideas, 
she finally decided that business, es- 
pecially the manufacturing business, 
was the most interesting and absorbing 
life for an American woman. 

She looked over the business oppor- 
tunities along the lines that she had 
laid down and decided that a leather 


Organizes Successful Paper Company 


Former $5 a Week Stenographer Does $1,000,000 Business; She 
Also Owns and Runs “Business Woman” Magazine as Side Line 


to Large Selling Organization. 


It is particularly fitting that the editor 
and owner of the “Business Woman” 
magazine should herself have had a 
most remarkable career in the business 
world and to make the picture perfect, 
there is woven into the story of Mrs. 
Cecile Preston, a most thrilling  ro- 
mance. Starting in Atlanta, her home 
city, as a stenographer at $5 a week, 
surely can be considered the bottom of 
the ladder. When she had garnered 
some experience in the business world 
and heard something of the large sal- 
aries paid in New York, she decided to 
seek her opportunity in the big Me- 
tropolis. Proving the story books right, 
Mrs. Preston arrived in New York with 
ten dollars and spent it all before she 
secured a position. She lived through 
several O. Henry themes on making 
both ends meet before she was securely 
launched on what proved to be one of 
the most remarkable careers of woman 
in business. 

Organizes Paper Company 

Through a typewriter agency she se- 
cured a position with the paper “Editor 
and Publisher.” This work established 
a contact with a paper company with 
which she later went as a paper sales- 
man. She had constantly been trying to 
get into the producing end of business. 
She had no experience or equipment to 
sell along this line and she broke into 
the paper business on her nerve, person- 
ality and persistence. The first person 
she sold paper to was Marvin Preston, 
Whom she later married. “But . really 
didn’t marry him out of gratitude for 
that,” she explains. 


Mrs, Preston made such a good record 
selling paper that several paper com- 
panies were now trying to get her to 
sell for them. She reasoned, however, 
that the big money would be in having 
her own company. The war gave her 
the opportunity. She set up as a paper 
company, got several big war orders, 
and the third year did a gross business 
amounting to $1,000,000. ‘She still is 








MRS. 


CECILE PRESTON 
president of the paper company which 
does a thriving business. 

Mrs. Preston started the magazine 
“The Business Woman” because she 
thought that the nine or ten millions of 
women workers in this country should 
have a magazine especially devoted to 
their interests and advancement. Start- 
ing with no subscribers, the magazine 
in six months attained a paid distribu- 
tion of 60,000. 


U. S. Attache At Tokio 


Miss Maud Miles, of Erie, Pa., has 
been appointed attache of the American 
“mbassy at Tokio. Miss Miles thus 
becomes the first woman assigned to 
diplomatic service in the foreign field, 


goods manufacturing business that she 
had looked into came nearest to filling 
the requirements she had set. This 
business she bought and proceeded to 
direct at once. She did not hire some 
one to run it for her. She became the 
actual manager of the business and 
there is no department of the work 
that she does not follow closely. 

For generations Mrs. Whitehouse’s 
husband’s family have been leaders of 
New York’s “Four Hundred.” Wealth 
and social responsibilities were the at- 
mosphere out of which she stepped to 
succeed to the chairmanship of the 
New York State campaign committee 
of the women’s party succeeding the re- 
doubtable Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
That gave her experience in a new kind 
of contact and a realization of leader- 
ship. But all of this experience only 
served to point the way to a business 
career as the real goal for her energies 
and abilities. 


As a society leader she represented 
a comparatively small insurable inter- 
est. As her interests broadened into 
public life, the new contacts created 
new interests with insurance possibili- 
ties. But not until she entered the 
world of business did the full force 
ot insurance need come into being. 
Now, life insurance becomes an impor- 
tant and essential part of her program 
of life. Her contracts are many, varied 
and intricate; her plans, personal and 
business, run far into the future; she 
must expose herself to loss and must 
protect that loss as much as possible. 
This is the function of life insurance. 
So, by the mere act of buying a busi- 
ness, Mrs. Whitehouse, society leader, 
becomes a prospect for a large line of 
life insurance of a varied character 
whereas before she had but small need 
for any life insurance, based almost 
wholly upon the extent and character 
of her personal estate. 


National Organization of Wide Influence 


Farm and Garden Association Doing Great Work for Women in 
Special Field of Gardening; Mrs. Francis King An Authority on 


Subject. 


One of the little known activities of 
women which has grown into a big 
nation-wide work is the Women’s Na- 
tional Farm and Garden Association. 
This organization is only eight years 
old but has 3,600 members. Its purpose 
is to create for all women a clearing 
house of information in farming and 
gardening; to develop opportunities for 
the trained woman in farming and gar- 
dening, dairying, poultry raising, or- 
charding, market gardening and bee 
culture and to help women to the best 
training in these occupations. The as- 
sociation is also engaged in establish- 
ing local markets, to encourage direct 
marketing. It organizes garden clubs 
and furnishes instructors and lectur- 
ers. 


The Farm and Garden Association, as 
it is commonly called, has no counter- 
part in this country. It is doing a big 
work in a special field the extent of 
which is not at all realized by the gen- 
eral public. It does a great deal in 
co-operation with the government and 
state agencies, schools and societies to 
promote interest in farming and gar- 
dening. 

Great Authority on Gardening 


The head of this association as its 
national honorary president is Mrs. 
Frances King, of Alma, Mich. Mrs. 
King stands at the front of authorities 
on gardening. She has written a long 
list of books on gardening subjects that 
have had a big circulation and one of 
them, “The Little Garden” became a 
best seller with the novels. 


Mrs. King was the first president of 
the National Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion and continued in that office for 
seven years. She is a director of the 
Garden Club of America and received 
the George R. White medal for “emi- 
nent service in horticulture” from the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Among her books are: “The Well Con- 
sidered Garden,” “Pages From a Gar- 
den NoteBook,” published by Scribner’s 


and “The Little Garden,” a best seller. 
Mrs. King has just completed “Variety 
in the Little Garden” which will be 
brought out by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press and she is editing a series. of 
books for the same publishers called 
“The Little Garden  Series.’” Mrs. 
King writes constantly for the “House 
Beautiful” and many other magazines. 


Heads Big National Movement . 


She sends this greeting to The East- 
ern Underwriter: 


“You might say for me in the col- 
umns of “The Eastern Underwriter,’ 
that if more people in this country 
would betake themselves to gardening, 
Wey could abolish ‘National Safety 
Week!’ Life insurance would prosper 
more too for those who work in gar- 
dens are more apt to have a long, hap- 
py and productive life. We are soon 
to have a National Garden Week.” 


The active president of the associa- 
tion now is Mrs. Russell Tyson, of 
Chicago. Mrs. Tyson is very active 
and prominent in civic work in Chica- 
go. She was president for seven years 
of the board of managers of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospitaj) of Chicago; president 
of the board of Eli Bates House; and 
during the war she was chairman of 
the American Fund for French Wound- 
ed, Chicago Committee, and chairman 
Allied Relief, Women’s Committee, 
Council of National Defense. 


The vice-president of the National 
Association is Mrs. George U. Crocker, 
of Boston, who is also president of the 
New England branch of the Associa- 
tion. The state vice-presidents and 
executive committee of the New Eng- 
land branch contain the names of Many 
of the most prominent women in that 
section. 


Miss Minnie A. Buzbee is manager of 
the advertising department of the 
American Bank of Commerce, Little 
Rock, Ark. 
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What Opera Stars Uhink of Life Insurance 


Told in Statements Given to The Eastern Underwriter 





MME. FLORENCE EASTON 


MME. 





MARGARET MATZENAUER 


In this age of great business and 


economic pressure, the woman in 
business or a profession should 
realize that the demand is for 
youth and endurance and that she 
is facing a time in life when her 
‘arming capacity will be greatly 
lessened if it does not cease en- 
tirely. 
Mme. Frances Alda 


My husband and I are firm believ- 


ers in life insurance and carry 
over $100,000 worth. 


Mme. Florence Easton 


The protection of an insur- 
ance policy is, in my opin- 
ion, a universal necessity, 
but most particularly is it 
indispensable to an artist, 
because of its psychologi- 
‘al influence. 


Mme. Margaret Matzenauer 
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“Life Insurance is Indispensable to the Artist” 
By MADAME MARGARET MATZENAUER 


1 do not know in what year insur- 
ance was first introduced, but I do 
know that people’s lives before that 
time must have been much more full 


of worries than they ever need be now- 


adays. The protection of an insurance 
policy is, in my opinion, a universal ne- 
cessity, but most particularly is it 
indispensable to an artist. Not, as has 
sometimes been said, on account of the 
precariousness of the artist’s liveli- 
hood, for I do not believe the livelihood 
of any fine worker is precarious, but 
pecause of its psychological influence 
upon him. 


To do one’s best in a vocation which 
makes the utmost demands upon the 
mental and emotional capacity, it is 
imperative that one’s mind be at rest as 
to the everyday concerns of life. Bee- 
thoven and Dostoievsky wrote great 
works in the midst of squalid poverty 
and illness, but there is little doubt 
that had they not been tortured with 
the fear of starvation unless they kept 
on working, even in those conditions, 
they would have produced still greater 
masterpieces than they did. 


Desperation is a good incentive to 
begin something, but it is not a good 
condition in which to continue it. 
Artists today are better off than their 
predecessors, for so soon as they begin 
to make a little money they can take 
out a policy covering their life or their 
work, so that whatever may happen to 


Fanny Hurst Has One 


either, they have protected not only 
themselves but those dependent on 
them. 

No Blessing Comparable to Insurance 

Nothing can so ease the mind as the 
feeling that one has provided against 
the set-backs which may occur in the 
career even of the most successful; and 
the value of one’s insurance policy is 
not so much financial as psychological, 
for when one does run up against one 
of these bad times, instead of being im- 
mediately plunged in despair and feel- 
ing all good things have come to an 
end, one simply takes advantage of 
that convenient policy one so wisely 
took out when things were going well, 
and goes calmly about bridging over the 
difficult period. 

There is no blessing of modern life 
comparable to the insurance plan for 
lightening the burdens of humanity, and 
with the development of the various 
systems of economic protection, it will 
soon become practicable even for the 
poor to assure themselves a comfort- 
able old age, no matter on what meagre 
scale. Many artists are notoriously 
improvident, and an insurance policy is 
a wonderful safeguard against any pos- 
sible damage as a result of exigencies, 
be these loss of voice, lack of work, 
unfortunate investments and the like. 

I am very glad to take this opportu- 
nity of expressing my firm belief in 
insurance as one of the most humani- 
tarian institutions of the modern world. 


of the Largest Incomes 


Among Women Writers 


“Life Insurance is one of the 


greatest institutions of mod- 


——E 





ern times. Men and women 
with the vision to invest in it 
are bestowing upon them- 
selves and those they love 
best the priceless gift of se- 
curity against the more sor- 
did aspects of the struggl< 
for existence.” 


Fanny Hurst. 














FANNY HURST 


Why Professional Women Need Life Insurance 
By PEGGY Woop 


If 1 am asked whether I believe in 
insurance for the actress my answer is 
to invite the inquirer to inspect the 
Premium notices that come to me 


| around December 17th each year; and 
_ then repeat the inspection with almost 
. very actress I know. 


He will find that most of them carry 
very heavy insurance, and mostly en- 
dowment insurance. That is, the wise 
ones do. And by wise ones I mean 
those who realize that the popularity of 
aN actress, unless she ascends into the 
rarified atmosphere of such a star as, 


say, Julia Marlowe, who can go on 
playing Shakespearean roles until she 
dies, lasts only so long and that in that 
period she has got to make and save 
all she is going to save. 

The actress by nature is not fitted to 
invest her money in real estate as an 
investment. She cannot always be 
there to manage it, nor is she gifted 
with ability to speculate in it. Still 
less is she qualified to speculate in 
Wall Street. Indeed, her record there 
is usually disastrous. 

Therefore, she is forced to look for 
something which will make her save 
on which she can realize when that 
ten, fifteen or twenty years of active 


What A Great Woman Author Says of 


Life Insurance 








GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


“I believe in Life Insurance 
and think every married man 
little less than a criminal 
who does not take out life 
in favor of his 


insurance 


wife and family.” 


Gertrude Atherton. 


“T Consider Life Insurance a Necessity” 
By MADAME FRANCES ALDA 


It has never been clear to me why 
argument should be necessary to con- 
vince anyone of the value of insurance. 
I consider it a necessity. 


It goes without saying that no person 
would own property of any value with- 
out having it insured against damage 
or loss by fire, theft or accident. No 
one operates a motor without all of the 
various kinds of insurance that are 
issued in that regard. Indeed, the ne- 
cessity of this has been officially recog- 
nized in the recent law requiring taxi- 
cabs and other public vehicles to either 
carry insurance or file a bond. 

These are all contingencies or possi- 
bilities only. How much more neces- 
sary, therefore, is insurance against one 
of the two certainties in life, namely, 
death or old age. 


The average woman in business or a 
profession is dependent on her earnings. 
In this age of great business and eco- 


“I don’t know of any profes- 
sion where insurance is so 
excellent as in the one I am 


happy to call mine.” 


Peggy Wood. 


remuneration is over, and which is a 
safeguard for her old age. 

You know, we sometimes make a lot 
of money in those few brilliant years, 
and the temptation to have all the 
things other girls have, to ape the rich, 
and to show the world how generous we 
are, is a great one, and the fact that 
there is a whopping big premium to pay 
next month is a mighty steadying in- 
fluence! 

I don’t know of any profession where 
insurance is so excellent as in the one 
I am happy to call mine, nor shall I 
ever cease to be glad of the day when 
I took out my first policy! 


nomic pressure she should realize that 
the demand is for youth and endurance 
and that she is facing a time in life 
when her earning capacity will be 
greatly lessened if it does not cease en- 
tirely. If we assume that she is earn- 
ing $5,000 a year she has the economic 
value of a piece of property worth 
$100,000, producing an income of five 
per cent. If she owned property of that 
value it would most certainly be in- 
sured.. For the same reason she should 
insure its equivalent which is her earn- 
ing capacity. 


The great companies and wise gov- 
ernment regulation have put insurance 
upon such a sound and stable basis and 
there are so many forms of policies to 
meet individual requirements such as 
endowment and income insurance that 
no woman in business should neglect 
to provide for her old age, by this sys- 
tematic saving for herself, or for her 
dependents, if any, in case of her death. 











PEGGY WOOD 
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Export Manager For Great Aeolian Co. 


The proprietor of a little village store 
doubtless thinks sometimes that his 
problems are many and that he is cov- 
ering a lot of territory. If he gets 
gray hair worrying through business on 
Main Street, what would happen if he 
were in complete charge of the foreign 
business of a great company whose 
products went everywhere even to re- 
mote and inaccessible places? Such a 
position is that held by Miss Lucy A. 
Goldsmith, export manager for the 
Aeolian Co., of New York, which sells 
musical instruments all over the world. 

Miss Goldsmith supervises the Aeol- 
ian Co.’s export trade in every civil- 


Young Woman Once. Stenographer Runs 


Big Foreign Business Touching Every Part 


ized country, evolves sales development 
plans for foreign trade and has to know 
every angle of the American export bus- 
iness. Miss Goldsmith says that the 
secret of her success is in the slogan, 
“Local atmosphere at long range.” To 
visualize the needs and requirements of 
the people you are doing business with 
is a fundamental of success in foreign 


Two Young Girls Run Alaska Mine 


In Regular Miners “Togs” They Worked Their Claim Until They 
“Struck It” And Now They Hire Men Miners. Stand Through 


Hardships of Pioneering. 


Two young women have for several 
years operated a paying gold mine in 
Alaska near Juneau. When they first 
started to work their claim, they did 
everything themselves, wore regula- 
tion miner’s clothing, with heavy 
spiked boots, overalls and the rast of 
it. These girls are Erma and Mar- 
garet Peterson. They went to Alaska 
with their father when they were in 
their teens. He died, leaving them a 
valuable claim, some rude mining im- 
plements, a shack and good health. 
This seemed to be all they needed. 


Hard Life In Early Stages 


Almost every form of hard luck has 
visited them. In the early stages of 
their experience as miners, their shack 


burned down. Instead of shouldering 
picks that day they took their axes and 
went into the woods. This involvea 
a trip of several miles. Hera they cut 
timber, hauled it back to their claim 
and built themselves a good house. 
Being women, the rough hewn effec 


didn’t satisfy their idea of home after 


A Professional Shopper 
With Big New York 


Business 





the day’s work, so they plastered the 
walls and even tinted them! This 
bit of psychology may account in part 
for their sticking it out when many 
men with claims in their section quit 
and puiled out. 

One day a _ twenty-foot waterwheel 
which drove their milk! broke down. 
They sent to Juneau for an expert to 
fix it. The “expert” had scarcely got 
back to town before the wheel broks 
down again. Then they did what they 
had had to do so many times before 
fall back on their own ingenuity. They 
shouldered their axes aga-n, went into 
the woods and hewed out timbers for a 
new wheel that would last. Today they 
have a real gold mine and hire men to 
do the heavy work. Both the girls 
are skilled marksmen as they were 
early taught the use of firearms by 
their father, who .was a famous shot 
of the U. S. Army. They are weil abo 
to take care of themselves in the rough 
country, because they know the types, 
are resourceful and command the re 
spect of their neighbors. 


of the Civilized World 


trade, she says. She studies the peo- 
ple of the different countries and vis- 
ualizes them in their home surround- 
ings. She knows them so well, their 
likes and dislikes, that she can make 
them feel that they are understood and 
their differences of taste and custom 
are appreciated by the Aeolian Co. 
Miss Goldsmith began as a stenog- 


A Fur Merchant for Many Years 


Every Department from Worker to Manufacturer Covered by 
Henrietta Stein in Quarter Century of Dealing in Furs. Large 
Responsibilities in High Value Stock. 


There is a woman in New York who 
has been in the fug business for more 
than twenty-five years in every d2- 
partment of that line. She has been 
a contracting furrier, a retailer, a job- 
ber and a manufacturing furrier and 
at one time had several retail estab- 
lishments as well as a wholesale fur 
business. This woman is Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Stein. The responsibility sh2 
has carried and the financial load due 
to the high value of the kind of stock 
she deat in, has been very great. In 
her wholesale department she did a 
national business with department 
stores and fur stores in every state in 
the union. 

A Work Schedule Hard to Beat 

Mrs. Stein is best known through 
her fur store near the Waldorf, New 
York, which she has had for twenty 
years. For the benefit of those per 
sons who think it is a long time from 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M. (with an hour for 
lunch) it might be mentioned that 
during the years when Mrs. Stein was 
building up her business, she was at 


Field Editor of The 
Modern Priscilla 


Boston 





HARRIET EMMONDS 
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rapher with the company. She got hy 
opening by writing some remarka}j 
sales letters, some of which are gtij 
in use. She naturally took an interey 
in the foreign trade department hy 
cause she has a liking for foreigner 
and seems to understand them instin, 
tively. She knows local customs ani 
the amenities of life among the pep 
ples with whom she deals. She meet; 
them on their own ground and in he 
work emphasizes the human touch 
Miss Goldsmith speaks several lap 
guages and she has established a cy. 
tural background by studying _ the 
history and literature of the people 
with whom she does business. 


her work shop between 4 and 5 A, M, 
She built up an enormous bus n2gs 
which necessitated a number of 
changes of location to get increased 
fac lities. 

“T suppose I shail never again have 
such a thrill as was mine the first day 
I started my original workshop,” said 
Mrs. Stein. “Although it seems small 
indeed compared with some of my 
later undertak ngs. As for all that has 
taken place since,—there is nothing 
mysterious about. it. Just hard work. 
I have stuck to one thing giving to it 
my best. The law of compensation 
operates in business as it does in all? 





things. One gets what one gives, or? 
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ales Manager For $100,000,000 Corporation 


Sarah Sheridan, Vice-President of the Detroit-Edison Co., 


and in 


Charge of Its Sales Organization, is Called Detroit’s Foremost 
Business Woman 


There is a magnificent new office- 
puilding in Detroit, ten gorgeous steel- 
and-marble stories high, the offices of 
the Detroit-Edison Co. On one of these 
floors is a suite of rooms, sunny, immac- 
ulate and fastidiously plain; and in one 
of these rooms is the vice-president and 
galessmanager of this hundred-million 
dollar corporation—Miss Sarah Sheri- 


- dan. 


Thirty years ago Miss Sheridan, as a 
young girl, took a small position in one 
of the departments of the Detroit-Edison 
Co, then newly organized. The entire 
office force and the generating plant 
besides were accommodated in what is 
now the customers’ inquiry department 
—one floor of the old red brick building 
on State Street, where Henry Ford was 
once engineer in charge of the power 
plant, familiar to all Detroiters as the 
Edison Building. Her own story and 
that of the Detroit-Edison Co. are in- 
separable, and take them both from 
those early days in the old offices to 


the present ones in the tremendous new 
building which announces the wealth 
and power of the company in its every 
lavish detail. 

Detroit’s Foremost Business Woman 

“Miss Sheridan is the outstanding 
figure among Detroit business women,” 
said one of her acquaintances. “She 
has had wonderful experience, and has 
a wonderful position. But you won’t 
get her to say much about it.” 

And, true enough, Miss Sheridan 
frankly refused to talk about the details 
of her career. She is a woman of great 
charm and broad cultivation with brown 
eyes that have in them something of the 
mystic, under a beautiful white brow. 
She has to a striking degree that su- 
preme gift of detachment, that enables 
her to turn from absorbing work and 
give her entire, leisurely attention to 
any one fortunate enough to gain access 
to her. 

“I don’t want to talk about myself, 
and my business career, primarily, be- 
cause I cannot do so without giving a 
false impression of my own estimate of 
my abilities. My success, such as it is, 
is due entirely to my exceptional oppor- 


Revives Old Hand-Loom Weaving Art 


Tenafly, N. J.. Woman Travels Extensively Studying Methods of the 
Past Before Launching New Business Which Has Started a 


Vogue for This Work. 


Hand weaving is almost a forgottenTenafly and their products go all over 


art, but there is a beauty and dis- 
tinctiveness about hand woven products 
that will always keep them in demand. 
Miss Winifred Mitchell, whose home is 
in Tenafly, N. J.. was greatly interested 
in this art and visited many countries 
where it had been practiced for cen- 
turies. She went to the Azores, Madei- 
ra, Algiers, through Italy, France, Eng- 
land and Scotland and paid special at- 
tention to the work of the English 
weavers. 


A few years ago she started the 


_ Tenafly Weavers, turning out beautiful 


scarfs, handbags and similar articles. 
The business developed amazingly. 
Now, the Tenafly Weavers occupy a 
Whole floor in the largest building in 


| She Sold 


Unique Idea 
To Mr. Statler 


Mrs. Anna Tackmeyer was traveling 
around the country as a representative 
of the food department of the General 
Chemical Co. When one day she said 
to Mr. Statler, who owns the chain of 
Statler hotels: 

“Why doesn’t some big hotel run a 
Special kitchen to furnish genuine 
home cooked’ food? Any one identi- 
fled with the preparation of food knows 
that food prepared in large quantities 
does not have the, flavor and consist- 
ency that food does when prepared in 
small quantities. Everyone has to do 
es certain amount of eating in restau- 
rants. Alsc everyone knows the dif- 
ference between that and home.” 

Mr. Statler “digested” the idea. He 
Maa impressed and when the new Hotel 
“nnsylvania was completed in New 
ae he sent for Mrs. Tackmeyer and 
. ered her the position of manager of 
4 unique restaurant. 


the country. They now weave the 
entire material that is made up into 
dresses and the business is almost ex- 
clusively wholesale. 

Miss Mitchell tries to carry out in her 
hand-loom weaving the idea of the re- 
vival of an old and almost lost art. 
She looks for designs among all kinds 
of old sources, such as old books and 
prints, but a great deal of original work 
is done in the designing. If hand-loom 
weaving could be extended by training 
girls in the country, Miss Mitchell be- 
lieves, it would help solve some of the 
employment problems for women in 
small towns. Miss Mitchell has to train 
most of her workers herself. Origi- 
nally she had experienced weavers 
come from England to do the work. 


She’s Police 
Department 
Executive 


There are some kinds of work with 
which we refuse to associate women 
in our minds and among these is police 
work. True, there are policewomen, but 
generally their work falls along lines of 
handling special police work in connec- 
tion with women. There is a woman 
who is secretary of a police and fire 
department! And she is so good at the 
work that it is very doubtful if any 
man can get the job away from her. 
This woman is Miss Olah Sweney, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

This may be truly said to be an un- 
usual office for a woman, if any post 
can these days be considered unusual. 
There is little doubt that Miss Sweney 
is the only woman in this country hold- 
ing such a position. Her duties put her 
constantly in contact with policemen 
and firemen. e 


tunity in the company; and to thirty 
years of constant work. In the second 
place, the public wouldn’t be interested 
in the story. They don’t want to hear 
about thirty years of hard work, and 
gradual advancement in the same com- 
pany. They want something exciting 
and picturesque, full of contrasts and 
ups and downs and sudden achievement. 
Not that my work has not been vitally 
interesting. The development of this 
company and of the whole electrical 
business has been a chapter of romance. 
But my part in it, written from the out- 
side as the story of a career, would not 
thrill anybody. Just a great opportunity 
and years of work—that’s all there is 
to it. 
Her Opportunity Came 

“The opportunity that came to me 
was, indeed, exceptional—such a one as 
could probably not come again to a 
woman in this city. There were so few 
of us in the company all those years 
ago, Detroit was so little and its future 
so undreamed of! No wonder those of 
us who stayed found our responsibilities 
growing beyond anything we had ever 
imagined. 


“It happened after I had been with 
the Edison Co. a few years, that the 
man at the head of my department was 
ordered by his doctor to take a five 
months’ vacation. Because I knew the 
details of the department work, I was 
given his work to do, in order to keep 
the position open for him. When he 
finally came back, he was still too ill 
to handle all his work, and I still did a 
great part of it for him. A few years 
later he died, and I was given his posi- 
tion. The rest was hard work under 
the inspiring leadership of Alexander 
Dow, and the generous co-operation of 
my associates. 

“Yes, I am a native-born Detroiter, of 
the third generation, and am proud of 
eleven generations of American tradi- 
tions behind me.” 

Miss Sheridan believes that women 
should carry insurance. She thinks it 
particularly valuable to women who are 
in business for only a short time, as, 
she says, most women are. By taking 
out an endowment policy, they are 
pledged to a course of saving which 
they are bound to keep up, even if they 
marry. 


Scenario Writer Gets $100,000 Salary 


Anita Loos the Highest Priced Worker in Field of Motion Picture 


Writing. A Contributor to 
Scenario Brought $15. 


It’s one thing to make $100,000 in a 
fortunate business venture, but it’s 
quite a different thing to get some one 
to pay you $100,000 salary. Miss Anita 
Loos is believed to get this sum for 
writing scenarios for one of the great 
motion picture producing companies. 

Miss Loos stands at the head of all 
the workers in her field. She has a 
peculiar gift for this work. She just 
naturally took to the work as both of 
her parents were professional people. 


Consumers’ League A 
Powerful Organization 


An organ‘zation of women in New 
York that has had wide influence es- 
pecially in securing better working 
conditions for industrial workers, is 
the Consumers’ League. The secretary 
of th‘s organization is in a position of 
great importance and _ cons derable 
power by reason of ‘he backing of the 
large and influential personnel of the 
League membership. The position or 
secretary has been held by women who 


have gained national recognition for 
their activities in the fied of welfare 


work. One of these is Miss Frances 
Perkins. who has twice been ap 
pointed Industrial Commissioner of 


New York State and now holds that 
Office at a salary of $8,000 a year. 

The pres*nt secretary of the Con- 
sumers’ League, of New York, is Mrs. 
Clara Mortenson Beyer, formerly pro 
fessor at Bryn Mawr College, for three 
years secretary of the Minimum Wage 
Board of the District of Columbia. 
Mrs, Beyer was iargely instrumental 
in securing the passage of a minimum 
wage law for the District and is now 
in the thick of the fight for the pas 
sage of similar laws in New York 
State. 


Magazines at Fourteen. First 


Her mother was an actress and her 
father was a newspaper man. She her- 
self was a child actress. When she was 
seven she had her first poem accepted 
by St. Nicholas. She was fourteen when 
her first short story was written. When 
she was still in her ’teens she was a 
regular contributor to several motion 
picture companies. The first scenario 
she sold brought her $15 and she says 
that it was better than many others 
that have brought her a hundred times 
as much.. 


Made Superintendent 
Of Health Department 


Dr. Beatrice T. Hagen, superintendent 
of the Department of Health and San- 
itation of Zanesville, Ohio, has had to 
carry responsibility all her life. She 
started her professional career as a 
nurse, but she had early determined 
to go to the top and studied medicine at 
the University of Buffalo Medical School 
while nursing. Soon after graduating 
she was married and the next few years 
were taken up with family responsibil- 
ities. 

Then her husband died, leaving her 
with three children and an accumula- 
tion of debts. As nursing offered the 
quickest source of cash for her, Dr. 
Hagen returned to this work, but she 
had never given up the determination 
to practice medicine and took post-grad- 
uate work, specializing in anesthesia. 
When this special preparation had been 
completed, Dr. Hagen returned to 
Zanesville, where she was subsequently 
in great demand for operations, being 
the first woman in Ohio to specialize in 
her particular field. 

Dr. Hagen is the first woman to be 
appointed superintendent of a _ city 
health department. 
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A Real “Big Business” Woman 


A speaker before a recent life insur- 
ance sales congress said that every 
agent dreamed about $100,000 cases, 
but the $100,000 cases were always 
written by $100,000 people. That is, 
the big people got the big business. 
And so it is with jobs. Miss Henrita 
F. H. Ried, secretary of the Bush Ter- 
minal Co., of New York, that great 
terminal organization headed by one of 
New York's great business geniuses, 
Irving T. Bush, was thinking and plan- 
ning big projects years before she ar- 
rived as one of the women “Napoleons 
of Finance.” She had made a success 
in the trade journal field in Chicago 
before the world war when a big project 
she had in mind took her to London. 

This plan was to organize a great 
European advertising company along 
American lines for the purpose of creat- 
ing markets for American goods in the 
American manner. After making a 
thorough study of the field she bought 
out an established London advertising 


Great Organizing Ability 


Displayed By 


- Henrita F. H. Ried Made Her Secretary of 
the Bush Terminal Co. and Vice-President 


of Its Many 


concern with a good name and reputa- 
tion. Miss Ried was all set to launch 
the project when the war broke . She 
returned to Chicago, jumped into war 
work, where she met Irving T. Bush. 
Picks a Business Genius 

Mr. Bush never forgot the executive 
ability and business nerve shown by 
Miss Ried in this work. Later, when 
the Bush Terminal Co. was expanding 
into a great national enterprise, too 


Latest Idea in Specialty Shops 


New York Interior Decorator Opens Fifth Avenue Place With Only 
Chintz to Pay the Overhead. A Typical Case of Women’s 
Business Nerve in Specialty Enterprises. 


Agnes Foster Wright, a well-known 
interior decorator in New York, who 
has a big, prosperous business, is re- 
sponsible for the latest idea in 
specialty shops. There isn’t a doubt 
that nowhere else but in New York 
is there a shop devoted exclusively 
and entirely to chintz. How many _per- 
sons would have the courage, the busi- 
ness audacity, to open an expensive 
Fifth Avenue shop with only one k'nd 
of fabric to sell! But Agnes Foster 
Wright has proved by her record 
of success that she knows what she 
is doing and the novelty has so far 
justified her venture. 

Mrs. Wright’s responsibilities are 
varied and numerous. Her chief cor- 
ner-stone of business success is of 
course her ideas on interior decora- 
tion. She must constantly be creating. 
To be free to do this she maintains 
a large organization to do everything 


Curator and Director 


Of Oldest Museum 


The oldest museum in this country 
and one of the best organized is the 
Charleston Museum at Charleston, S. 
C. The director and curator of this 
museum is a woman—Miss Laura M. 
Bragg. 

Miss Bragg has had remarkable 
special equipment for this responsib!3 
position. She is a native New Eng- 
lander and recsived a B. SS. degrea 
from Simmons College, Boston. She 
entered the Boston Museum of Natural 
History to study museum methods un- 
der Director Charles M. Johnson and 
later took post graduate work at Tufts 
College in biology. In order to further 
study the working of a large system in 
cataloging and other branches, she 
spent some time in the New York 
Public Library. 

Then, almost at the sams time, came 
two offers to her. One was from a 
museum on the Pacific Coast and ths 
other was from Charleston Museum. 
Although the West Coast offer was 
more attractive from the financial 
standpoint, Miss Bragg accepted the 
Charleston offer. For eleven years 
she was assistant director of the 
museum, before becoming director. 


The first meeting after the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Chamber of Commerce changed 
its by-laws to admit women, eighteen 
qualified and were elected. 


that she can possibly delegate to 
others. A big workshop takes her 
ideas and works them out to a 
material manifestation. This work re- 
quires constant and close supervis‘on 
because ideas are rather intangible 
things and they are also susceptible 
of change. Alli of her financial matters 
are delegated to others. Her book- 
keeping department is especially or- 
ganized under an accountant. A trust 
company takes entire charge of her in- 
vestments, so that she gives a mini- 
mum of her attention to her income 
from investments. She has a genius 
for picking people to do things for her. 
She picks the best, makes’ cost 
secondary to ability and capacity, then 
gives them free rein. Only in this way 
could she have gotten out from under 
the burden of detail of her large busi- 
ness and had time to produce ideas 
like “The Chintz Shop.” 


First 
Woman 
Actuary 


The first woman to be admitted as 
a fellow in the American Institute of 
Actuaries, is Miss Helen J. WidJiams, 
head of the mathematical division of 
the Lincoln National Life’s actuarial 
department. She has been with the 
company since 1919. She is a graduate 
of tha University of Illinois and has an 
M. S. degree form the University of 
Towa. 


Appointed 
Indian 
Commissioner 


A new member of the Federal Board 
of Indian Commissioners was recently 
appointed by President Harding in the 
person of Mrs. Flora Warren Seymour, 
the only woman who has been so hon- 
ored. Mrs. Seymour is a lawyer and 
practices in Chicago. She is weli qual- 
ified for this work as she spent six 
years in the Indian service in Arizona, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, before tak- 
ing up the practice of law. Her work 
with the Indians was part legal and 
part field work. She really acted as 
judge or master in chancery as it in- 
volved determining the inheritance of 
Indian allotments from the govern- 
ment, deciding the distribution of land 
and finding the heirs. 


Subsidiaries 


vast to continue under the personal 
direction of Mr. Bush, he commenced to 
look around for persons of rare execu- 
tive and organizing ability. One of the 
first persons he called to his aid was 
Miss Ried. He made her a proposition 
and gave her a job that was so big, 
with such a limitless horizon, that she 
was sold on the Bush Terminal Co. at 
once, 

The company had been growing so 


Make Fortunes in Home Made Candy 


A Number of Women Have Gained Fame and Riches By Putting on 
the Market a Toothsome Product of the Family Kitchen. 


A number of women who have had a 
knack for making unusually good 
candy have commercialized thir art 
and made fortunes by retailing their 
candy. 


It was Mary Elizabeth Evans, now 
Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe, who started the 
“Mary Elizabeth” candy business. 
When she was about 15 her father died, 
leaving her mother, grandmother and 
three other children besides herself. 
She first made her famous candy then 
and the business expanded outside the 
circle of friends who were the first pur- 
chasers until now the famous “Mary 
Elizabeth” refreshment shops are to be 
found in many cities besides New York, 
among them Boston, and Newport. 

Another woman who made a fortune 
out of home-made candy is Mrs. Ora 
Snyder, of Chicago. 


Mrs Snyder started in the conven- 


Counsel For 
60,000 Workers 
In Allied Trades 


When the Allied Trades Council, 
composed of more than 60,000 indus- 
trial workers, looked the field over to 
select a permanent counsel to care for 
the interests of the organization in all 
its legal aspects, it selected Mrs. Anna 
M. Kross, of New York, who has been 
for the past five years, assistant cor- 
poration counsel of New York. 


Department 
Store 
Proprietor 


Miss Sephie Boellert, of Boiss, Ida 
ho, is a member of the firm that owns 
one of the largest department stores 
fn the state and is also a stockholder 
and a diractor. She is in personal 
charge of four departments and has a 
variety of responsibilities. Shs 1s 
State president of the Idaho Business 
and Professional Women’s Federation 
and is a member of the Boise chamber 
of commerce. 


Miss Gladys Eilert is manager of the 
New York office of the W. T. Grant 
chain department stores and she is 
credited with a large measure of the 
success of the Stores. 


fast that there was a great deal of dig. 
organization and lack of co-ordinatioy 
among the widely scattered depari. 
ments. Mr. Bush simply handed Mig 
Ried this problem and proceeded to foy. 
get it. Hers was no perfunctory jo} 
with routine desk duties. She got on 
among the employees of the Bush Ter. 
minal Co. and its subsidiaries until ghe 
knew them personally and understooj 
their problems. The “trouble” prob. 
lems that came to Mr. Bush’s desk be. 
came fewer and fewer. The best mg. 
chine is the one that does the work 
without making you aware of its preg. 
ence. The Bush Terminal Co. per. 
sonnel was functioning like an ideal 
machine. Having stood the test of the 
most difficult position that Mr. Bush 
had to offer, 
rapidly. Soon she was given an execy. 
tive title and the scope of her respongi- 


bilities increased until now she is an| 


administrative officer in all of the Bush 
Terminal affiliated companies. 


tional way to make candy for her 
friends. When she conceived the idea 
of making it for the public she asked 
a store keeper in the Loop if she might 
dJispiay a few boxes in a corner of hs 
window. A great demand developed 
for this candy which soon required a 
store of its own. Now, Mrs. Snyder 
has seven stores in Chicago and em 
ploys three hundred people. She has 
a factory building of her own and has 
to buy on a large scale. 

The business that grew from a little 
display in the corner of a show window, 
is worth a million dollars today—more 
in fact, for a company offered Mrs. 
Snyder that sum for her plant and 
good will. 
Having made a comfortable fortune 
out of the business, Mrs. Snyder is 


more interested now in maintaining, © 


on a large scalo, the high quality of 
her product that she was abile to get 
on the kitchen stove. 


Mrs. Marshall Field Needs 
$2,000,000 Life Insurance 


Once upon a time, there was a no 
tion held by many otherwise intelligent 
people, that the rich had no need for 
life insurance. Why should anyone 
with plenty of money pay premiums to 
a life insurance company? Of course, 
today, one doesn’t even have to stop 
to answer that question because it is 
never asked now. The reasons are too 
numerous and too well known. Now, 
all wealthy persons carry large amounts 
of life insurance and many feel the 


need of very heavy insurance. 

Just recently Mrs. Evelyn Marshall 
Field, wife of Marshall Field 3d, of 
Chicago, was insured for $2,000,000. 
Mrs. Field was herself of a very 
wealthy family and personally inherited 
a large fortune. Mr. Field is one of the 
richest men in the country. He is also 
one of the “most heavily insured met, 
having well over a million dollars in 
life insurance. 


A Purchasing Job That Is Different 
Mrs. Blanche W. Chase, of the B. T. 


Babbitt & Co., purchases all the pre 


miums distributed by the company i2 
exchange for its coupons, which pur 
chases amount to an enormous sum. 


Miss Ried advanced | 
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Tob} One of the most artistic and attrac- 
be F tive buildings in Detroit is the little 
- Pewabic Pottery, on Jefferson Avenue 
york pear the Detroit Water Works Park. 
Pres;| piizabethan in style, half-timbered and 
Dee with a low sloping roof, it makes a 
deal charming picture, especially in summer- 
a... ‘time, when rows of holly-hocks are 
ush massed against its weather-darkened 
need stucco, under its winking diamond 
ec: | janes. High above its gables rises a 
ons. mighty chimney divided into many flues, 
+ and decorated with a line of the famous 
Bush | Pewabic tiles, shining iridescent blue 
and green. 
Up a steep little stair-case inside is 
a low-ceiled show-room, with shelves 
running around the four walls, laden 
ron with rows and rows of vases, bowls, jars 
> 


and plates, gleaming in deep rich blues 
and purples, powdery gold and grey, and 

glistening peacock tones, and in a tiny 
her | tom beyond is the office of Mrs. Wil- 





idea } jam Stratton, discoverer of the long- 
sked lost secret glaze on which the industry 
light | is based, designer of all the beautiful 
the objects that are constantly being made 
mp in the little factory, and half-owner of 
°d 4 | the business. For a business, and a 
'yder | most thriving, well-established one, is 
hes | the Pewabic Pottery, though each in- 
ae dividual thing that comes from it is 
148 | unique, the result of a separate inspira- 
little | ion, its beauty never again to be repro- 
' dow. ' duced in precisely the same way. 
more | Reviewing a Lost Art 
Mrs. The late Charles L. Freer, one of the 
and | most distinguished connoisseurs of cer- 
sel. | amics in the world, and himself owner 
rtune | of a marvelous collection, now in the 
ad | Smithsonian Institute, was an enthusiast 
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Woman in Lucrative Business of Making Art 
Objects That Grew to Large 
Proportions 


over the Pewabic ceramics and is said 
to have declared that the discoverer of 
the glaze, then Miss Mary Chase Perry, 
took rank among the few great artists 
of the country. 

Mrs. Stratton admitted nothing of 
this, however. “Yes, I will gladly teli 
you about the beginning of our work, 
and the details of the business; but I 
want to say now, before I begin, that 
the idea that I am wholly responsible for 
the pottery is a misapprehension. 

“We could never have begun or Car- 
ried on the business with its present 
success if it had not been for the co- 
operation of Horace Caulkins, my part- 
ner. His help and judgment have been 
indispensable from the very beginning. 

“A number of years ago, I was begin- 
ning to be interested in ceramics, and 
did some work in clay-modeling and 
color decoration. Mr. Caulkins was at 
that time a manufacturer of dental sup- 
plies, and had a dental furnace, in which 
he used to bake porcelain work for his 
customers. He very kindly permitted 
me to fire my decorated clay in it. He 
himself was experimenting upon an im- 
proved dental furnace, which required 
very delicate tests of temperature and 
we used my clay models in these tests, 
trying upon them the effect of different 
temperatures. Meanwhile, I was con- 
stantly trying new glazes, and in the 
course of our trials we got the ideal 
combination of temperature and color, 
and produced the glaze that we have 
since been using.” 

One could imagine that magic mo- 
ment when, unexpectedly, that first iri- 
descent shape, with its changing colors, 
came from the firing. Miss Perry had 


done something more interesting than 
to discover a new glaze—she had redis- 
covered one so old that the secret of it 
was supposed to be forever lost. The 
Pewabic glaze is identical with the iri- 
descent glaze of the jars exnumed at the 
buried city of Rakka, in Mesopotamia, 
which have been lying there since the 
Babylonian civilization passed away 
and which were supposed to owe their 
changing tints in part to the action of 
the earth upon their surfaces. 
Has Commercial Department 

“After Mr. Caulkins and I formed the 
company,” continued Mrs. Stratton, “we 
divided the business into the tile de- 
partment and the art department, the 
former being the commercial side of the 
business. Curiously enough, we find 
every year that the two departments 
bring in about an equal amount, our en- 
tire business running about $25,000 an- 
nually. 

“We fill the architects orders as spec- 
ified in the tile department. Our tiles 
are used for floors, wall-decorations, 
fountains, fire-places, etc. We never ex- 
ecute special orders in the. other de- 
partment—each jar or vase that is pro- 
duced is made according to the inspira- 
tion of the moment. 

“Our tile business is a large one, and 
just now we are working on the largest 
single order we have ever handled, for 
the new Church of the Holy Redeemer. 
We are to supply tiles for the floor of 
the chapel and sanctuary, and high re- 
lief plaques for the exterior, also mo- 
saic decorations for the interior. You 
may see an example of our mosaic work 
in the Detroit Public Library, for the 
vaulted ceiling of the balcony running 


Department Store 
Proprietor of 


Boise, Idaho 





SOPHIE L. BOELLERT 


REVIVES CERAMIC PRODUCIS ART 


Working in Clay for Pleasure Launches Detroit 


across the front has a series represent- 
ing the Seven Ages of Man decorating 
it, designed and executed here. Some 
of our mosaics are in the Oberlin Art 
Gallery, and we are working now on the 
base of the Scott Memorial Fountain at 
Belle Isle, which is to be a hundred feet 
in diameter. 

“Mr. Caulkins and I both share in di- 
recting the actual work in both depart- 
ments. We employ only from eight to 
ten people, for our idea is to do the best 
work possible and with more workers 
than that to oversee, we cannot get the 
best results.” 

She led the way into a great room, 
with bulky, unfamiliar machines in it, 
and on the floor, scattered like a child’s 
blocks, beautiful designs laid out in 
vari-colored tiles. 

“We put them that way flat on the 
floor so as to get an idea of how it will 
look when finished,” she explained. 
“Now, look at these kilns, which Mr. 
Caulkins invented for our use, and 
which are sold all over the world for 
firing ceramic products. Formerly, we 
had to put the things into a sealed fire- 
proof box before putting them into the 
oven. But look inside and you will see 
that these kilns are lined with little 
pipes, in rows like a pipe-organ. Each 
one of these is a tiny flue, and encases 
a flame, thus making it possible to fire 
our products in the open oven. 

“Yes, our vases are in most of the 
art museums of the country. We never 
let anything go from here that does not 
represent the best we can do. Mr. 
Caulkins and I examine every finished 
piece, and if there is any flaw in it, it 
goes back to be fired over again.” 


She’s a Manufacturing 
Jeweler of Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 
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ey Made Fortunes in Real Estate 


The Real Estate Board of New York 
has seven active women members: 
Miss Annie C. Durant, Miss Hannah 
Freud, Miss Norah MacLaren, Miss Jen- 
nie C. Molloy, Miss Katherine Seaman, 
Mrs. Garrit Smith and Miss Fiala C. 
Tackett. 

In real estate a number of women 
have made individual fortunes and wo- 
men in this field say opportunities are 
only beginning. 

Miss Blanche Geary, head of the 
building department of the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A., has had as 
broad an experience perhaps as any 
woman in the real estate world. She 
was for ten years with the City and 
Suburban Homes Co. During the war 
she managed a hotel for the Y. W. C. A. 
During the housing shortage took 
over and remodelled a row of brown- 
stone-front houses in New York City, 
converting them into small apartments 
with great success. She has also un- 
dertaken a considerable amount of 
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York Real Estate 


Board Has Seven 


Women Members Who Are Active Operators 
in Realty Field 


suburban home development. Another 
of her promotions was the selling of 
apartments on a co-operative basis. 
Katherine Seaman, head of the real 
estate firm of Seaman & Pendergast, 
New York, is a real estate operator on 
a large scale. In addition to doing a 
big business in buying, selling and leas- 
ing properties, she has negotiated the 
financing of some large construction 
operations. Her specialty is city resi- 
dential property. Armed with complete 
data on title, construction costs of a 
project and other voluminous informa- 


You Can Equip a House or Get Your 
Wedding Outfit Without Shopping 


This actually happened. A _ profes 
sional shopper in New York received a. 
long distance telephone message from 
an upstate client, ordering a complete 
wedding outtit for a bride who was to 
be married on about forty-eight hours 
notice. The professional shopper asked 
about two questions—the bride’s com- 
plexion and something about size. 
Every article to the last detail of the 
wedding outfit was delivered with time 
to spare. The bride did no shopping in 
New York and no charge was made for 
this remarkable service, but in this un- 
usual instance a bonus was paid to the 
shopper. 

Must Know All Shops 

There are plenty of  professionat 
shoppers, but it takes an organization 
to do a piece of work like the fors, 
going. One of the biggest organ'za 
tions of this kind maintained in New 
York is that headed by Miss Julia Barn 
well. The scope of the service offered 
by an organization like this is remark- 
able. They not only tell the client 
where is the best place to get any par 
ticular art'cle, but they tell the client 
what they want or need. Mare often 
than not the shopper is consulted by 
women on whiat they should wear. So 
familiar does the shopper become with 
the stocks of the best shops that when 
a chient comes in to get assistance in 
buying some article, the shopper will 
probably say right away “I know just 
the thing for you.” 

A woman rushed Barn- 


into Miss 


breathless with 
must have a perfectly 
stunning gown at once. Ths client 
looked helpless and appealing. Miss 
jarnwell said calmiy. “I know just the 
gown for you. Come” And in less 
than an hour the gown was delivered 
at the client’s house. 

“Not all my customers are women,” 
said Miss Barnwell. “I have a number 
of bachelor clients. Men are usually 
most helpless when it comes to shop 
ping and a professional shopper can be 
of the greatest assistance. Especially 
in the matter of selecting appropriate 
gifts.” 


office 
She 


well’s 
anxiety. 


one day 


An Idea Grown Big 

Contrary to the common understand- 
ing, a professional shopper operates 
on her own capital. Every sale is 
charged to the purchasing agent. The 
store or shop requires her to pay all 
bills within thirty days. The customers 
are not always so prompt. Tha service 
is usually free to the customer and 
every article is purchased at the same 
price as though the customer were 
buying over the counter. The profit 
comes from the sales commission paid 
by the store to the purchasing agent. 

Miss’ Barnwell 


has developed an 
enormous business from a mere idea. 
She came to New York from Seima, 


Ala., a few years avo and started har 
shopping business by offering to shop 
for the fo.ks back home. Now she has 
a smart establishment with a corps of 
assistants and devotes herself entirely 
to the direction of others. 


More Thrills In Selling Cars Than 


In Pouring Tea 


A young woman member of the live 
social set that makes Garden City, L. L., 
a gathering place for people who are 
“doing things,” and who are therefore 
in the public eye, suddenly announced 
to her friends recently that she was 
going into the automobile business to 
sell cars. From a member of one of 
the oldest Long Island families, edu- 
cated to hold a position in society, 
such an announcement would have 
brought only condolences a few years 
ago. But this time it brought a shower 
of congratulations on the daring and 
courage shown and a barrage of “What 
car?” The selling talk started right 
there and Mrs. Audrey Townsend Mc- 
Allister was launched on her career as 


an automobile salesman. 

Mrs. McAllister is a daughter of the 
late Edward Townsend of Oyster Bay, 
owner of several Long Island newspa- 
pers, prominent political leader and 
friend of President Roosevelt. Her 
brothers are members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

“T went into this business,” said Mrs. 
McAllister, “because I love cars and be- 
cause there are more thrills in it than 
in pouring tea.” 


Mrs. John B. Casserly has the title 
of director of women’s relations, U.S. A. 
She will supervise the employment and 
general management of women em- 
ployed by the army, 


tion, she has faced the financial lions in 
their dens and got the money. Miss 
Seaman has been responsible for the 
floating of bond issues to carry large 
development work and her standing 
among the investment bankers who 
specialize in this kind of security is 
well established. 

Miss Fiala C. Tackett is a real estate 
operator in New York specializing in 
apartment houses. She was elected to 
the Real Estate Board of New York. 
Miss Tackett is a southerner. who first 
came to the big metropolis three years 


New York Exchange For Women’s Work 
A Model Organization 


The New York Exchange for Women’s 
Work is the model for all similar or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 
Visitors come from all over the country 
to study the methods used in this ex- 
change and follow out the ideas in or- 
ganizations in other cities. This 
remarkable establishment has _ been 
brought to its present state of organi- 
zation in a few years through the ef- 
forts of Mrs. Ida Jane Dutton, its busi- 
ness Manager and organizing genius. 

The New York Exchange for Women’s 
Work is the oldest organization. of the 
kind in the country. It has more than 
2,000 consignors from every state and 
places outside of the country. The 
administration responsibilities include 


How Women Solved Club Building Plan 


By MRS. FLORENCE B. BOYKIN, President, Atlanta Woman’s Club 


Until recently, comparatively few 
Southern women considered insurance 
as a means of saving during their life- 
time. We all expected our husbands, 
fathers and brothers to insure their 
lives for us so that at their death we 
would be properly taken care of. Now 
women are interested in saving small 
amounts annually and semi-annually to 
put into policies which will be payable 
to them during their lifetime. 

Just recently we have built an audi- 
torium at a cost of $110,000. We raised 
$50,000 by personal sacrifice and sub- 
scription. We wanted and needed 
$60,000 at once. No bank would lend 
it; it was impossible to borrow of any 
local concern except at a rate of inter- 
est too great for us to handle and so 
I worked out a plan of group insurance 
which made it possible to secure the 
$60,000. 

This was the plan—TI selected 60 wo- 
men, the youngest and strongest avail- 
able. The company selected sent a 
physician from the home office to exam- 
ine the 60 women; of these, 47: were 
selected on whose lives the club pays 
6 per cent interest yearly premium, 
averaging $3,800 per year premium. 
These policies run 15 years and at, the 
end of that time we will have paid the 
$60,000 and the interest ceases. 

This company offered to any one of 
the 47 women who had already stood 
the examination a policy without further 
examination, at the same price and 

many policies were taken, 


ago, but she has already made a name 
for herself in her chosen business, 

Property management took on spp. 
cialized phases during the great buili. 
ing shortage following the war. With 
new building down to the minimum, 
the conversion of low grade occupancy, 
with corresponding low rent, into high 
grade occupancy, became an especially 
lucrative business in itself. One of the 
active operators in this field was Migs 
E. B. Lewis, who specializes in rent. 
ing and management of houses, apart. 
ments, stores and lofts in New York 
City. The ingenuity shown in convert. 
ing property, especially the kind that 
had had only low grade occupancy for 
years, was remarkable and the profits | 
accruing to the owners and real estate 
people who put them through were algo 
remarkable. 

The latest census figures show that 
the number of women engaged in the 
real estate business increased twenty. 
one per cent over the previous census, 
whereas in the same period the increase 
for men was only thirteen per cent. 


supervision of an entire building, run- 
ning a rental agency, a tea room, a de 
partment store and a_ food gales 
department. The key-note of her poli: 
cy Mrs. Dutton expresses thus: 
“There are countless hundreds of 
women who need money, many of whom 
must remain at the home because of 
economic or personal reasons. Bach 
one has some one talent that can be 
turned into money. The New York Ex 
change for Women’s Work is the medi- 
um through which this is done. If 
some woman in Arizona can do a certain 
thing better than any one else, she can | 
dispose of that thing through the Ex 
change just as easily as though she | 
were here in New York.” 





Stephenson, Atlanta 
MRS. B. M. BOYKIN 


I personally believe that if every 
young woman, when she first marries, 
would take insurance, she could in this 
way create a fund sufficient to educate 
her children, 
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Nellie Revell--A Story of the Triumph of Courage 


Famous Woman Press Agent, Stricken By Strange Illness and Confined 
to Hospital Bed, Starts New Career With Pad and Pencil. Her 


One of the greatest stories known to 
newspaper offices of the triumph of 
courage and ability over apparent un- 
gurmountable obstacles, is that of 
Nellie Revell, once this country’s great- 
est Woman press agent, but for several 
years past confined to a hospital cot in 
a plaster cast. ; 

Nellie Revell, jovial, carefree, known 
to everyone in the theatrical and news- 
paper worlds as one of the cleverest 
promoters of publicity in the country, 
was suddenly stricken with a strange 
iliness that made her a helpless, bed- 
ridden cripple. This was at the height 
of her career when she was making 
more than $10,000—a fine income in 
those days and extremely rare at that 
time for a business woman. 


At the Top of Her Profession 
At the time of the Spanish-American 


Great Tribute to Insurance 


War, Nellie Revell was married and 
had three young children. Her husband 
was killed in the war and left her faced 
with the necessity of supporting the 
family. She took up the profession of 
her family—newspaper’ work. She 
worked on different papers in the west 
and Pacific Coast and then, twenty- 
five years ago turned to the work that 
was to give her a big reputation. Her 
first work of this kind was writing pub- 
licity for Dick Sutton’s circus. She 
handled press publicity for some of the 
greatest stars of the day, the list in- 
cluding Al Jolson, Fred Stone, Nora 
Bayes, Sarah Bernhardt, Yvette Guil- 
bert, Mrs. Pat Campbell, the Century 
Theatre, Winter Garden and the Or- 
pheum Circuit. 

Then came the sudden illness at the 
height of her career. Her business and 
her income ceased at once. A hospital 
cot is no place from which to put over 


Women Going In For Personnel Work 


When the special vocation of ‘“per- 
sonnel director” first came into being 
most of its exponents were men. Now, 
there are sO many women in this field 
that it would be impossible to enum- 
erate them here. But some idea of the 
scope of personnel work may be seen 
in the responsibilities carried by Miss 
Julia Blanchard, personnel director of 
the Louis K. Liggett Co., operators of 
the great chain of drug stores in New 
York and elsewhere. 

In addition to knowing personnel 
work covering a wide range of occupa: 
tions, Miss Blanchard must have spe- 
cial knowledge of the requirements of 
pharmaceutical work. She has consid- 
erable executive supervision over the 


Member of Prominent 
Firm of 
Architects 





great chain of drug stores through her 
responsibility for the personnel of the 
organization. 

Notwithstanding the varied character 
of the articles sold by the Liggett drug 
stores, they are first of all drug stores 
and the pharmaceutical department is 
their real business and the most im- 
portant department. 

The Liggett Co. is a pioneer in that 
it is trying to interest college women to 
train for positions as managers of its 
stores. The first essential is a phar- 
maceutical degree. To meet this grow- 
ing need the Massachusetts College of 


Pharmacy has provided a_ graduate 
commercial course in store manage- 
ment. 


publicity campaigns for theatrical stars. 
Builds a New Career 

Nellie Revell had always been gen- 
erous and care-free in money matters 
and she was not prepared to meet this 
emergency. She was still confronted 
with the necessity of earning money. 
She turned to her old weapons—pencil 
and paper; but the pencil had to be 
whetted by vast courage. Holding a 
pad of paper as she lay prone on her 
bed, Nellie Revell started to “come 
back.” Now, she writes a daily column 
for the New York “Evening Mail,” con- 
tributes regularly to a theatrical paper 
and has just finished writing an 80,000 
word book. A column every day of 
original stuff is a hard grind for a 
writer who is able to go about, seeing 
people to get ideas. Very few would 
be able to write, day after day, a col- 
umn of matter interesting enough to 
print, while confined to one room and 


seeing only casual visitors. 
lie Revell does it. 
lant “come back.” 

She is a firm believer in insurance. 
She often refers to life, health and ac- 
cident insurance in her articles and 
always endorses them enthusiastically. 
One day recently she called up an in- 
surance company and gave it the name 
and address of a friend of hers whom 
she found was unprotected by insur- 
ance. 

What She Thinks of Insurance 

Here is what Nellie Revell thinks of 
insurance: 

“Friendship is the best investment in 
the world; then comes insurance. In- 
surance is not a profession; it’s a mis- 
sion. If people only knew, if only they 
could realize what a check means to us 
when we’re sick and down and out, 
they’d say an insurance man was an 
angel of mercy.” 


Yet Nel- 
She has made a gal- 


New Vocation In Professional Planner 


Here’s what we've all been looking 
for—a planner! R. H. 
Macy & Co., the great New York de- 
partment store, said to have the great- 


professional 


est money turnover of any department 
store in the country, has established a 
Planning Department and has installed 


Miss B. Eugenia Lies as director of 

The department concerns 
itself with a study of methods and all 
the operations involved in the greatest 
department store business in the coun- 


try. It is responsible directly to the 


planning. 


Superintendent of 
Cemeteries at 


Cleveland 
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LOUISE DEWALD 


Board of Operation, 
group of executives. 
Among the departments include job 
analysis, work specifications, methods 
of standardization, bonus and similar 
plans, research on operating and per- 
sonal problems and other phases too 
numerous to mention in detail. To say 
it quicker, it’s planning of every kind 
of operating function of a department 
store. Take the matter of forms, to cite 
hut one thing. There are 1,500 forms 
in use at Macy’s. The form and use of 
every one must be charted and studied 
with reference to its place in the whole 
system of the store. Eleven of the four- 
teen on the staff of the planning de- 
partment are college graduates. 


composed of a 


Secretary of N. Y. 
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Engine Co. 
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Judge Florence E. Allen, of the 
Ohio State Supreme 
Court 


WOMEN LAWYERS: REACH 


Judge 


It seems only a little while ago that 
one of the much mooted questions 
among the legal fraternity was whether 
“women should be admitted to the bar. 
All of the familiar arguments were 
heard against this radical and alarming 
departure and in addition great empha- 
sis was placed on women’s notorious 
lack of the logical mind. Not only were 
we rapidly breaking up the home, but 
now we were going to break up the 
courts! Imagine the typical feminine 


mind arguing a case! Then, sooner or 
later, we would take the next fatal step 
and put a woman on the bench. Save 
the mark. When the attorney for the 
defense would ask for an interpretation 
of a ruling, the lady judge would glare 
at him and snap back, “Because!” 
First Woman Supreme Court Judge 


As we were saying, it isn’t so long 
ago, but we move fast. In January 
a woman was elected—not appointed, 
elected—to the Supreme Court bench of 
Ohio. She wasn’t swept on to the bench 
along with a victorious party ticket. 


A Distinguished Woman Law Librarian 


Head of Biddle Law Library of University of Pennsylvania is One of 
Country’s Authorities on Law Books. Combing the World for 
the Right Reference Volumes. Things a Law Librarian Must 


Know. 


A woman lawyer who has done an 
unusual work and who has made a place 
for herself in the legal profession, is 
Margaret Center Klingelsmith, librarian 
of the Biddle Law Library of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Mrs. Klingel- 
smith isn’t just a librarian, although she 
has a high conception of the work of a 
law librarian. More than twenty years 
ago, while studying law in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania law school, she 
became assistant librarian and two 
years afterward was appointed librarian, 
after taking her LL.B. degree. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith is well known in 
the legal fraternity for her books on 
legal subjects. One of her most import- 
ant undertakings was the translation of 
the oldest abridgment of the common 
law, known as Statham’s Abridgement. 
This is a beautiful and valuable example 
of early printing, in the language of the 
bibliophile, incunabula, published circa 


Many Distinguished 
Women Practitioners 
Before American Bar 


Some of the recent conspicuous per- 
formances of women lawyers—such as 
getting elected to the State Supreme 
Court bench—dim somewhat, perhaps, 
the shining lights of those women who 
have been engaged in the regular prac- 
tice of law for a considerable time and 
who blazed the way for those who came 
later, but who got the spot-light. Judge 
Jean Norris had practiced law in New 
York for years before she was appoint- 
ed to preside over a magistrate’s court, 
and Miss Bertha Rembaugh has been a 
well-known attorney in New York for 
years, appearing in prominent cases. 
Then there is Miss Emilie Bullowa, also 
of New York, who is said to be the big- 
gest money maker among women law- 
yers in New York. 


1470. This was not previously available 
in modern English and for her contribu- 
tion to legal literature Mrs. Klingel- 
smith was given an LL.M. degree. 
Among her other works are two biog- 
raphies in the “Great American Lawyer” 
series. 

The Biddle Law Library over which 
Mrs. Klingelsmith presides is one of the 
largest and best university law libraries 
in the country. When she took charge 
it had about 10,000 volumes. Now it 
has 67,000. All of these volumes were 
purchased under her supervision and on 
her recommendation. Twice she has 
been sent abroad by the University to 
purchase books. Buying law books is, 
by the by, a special profession and one 
that is very slowly acquired. There are 
few experts in this field and almost no 
one to consult on problems of selection 
and relative value. Few book sellers 
can be of assistance in these matters. 
Mrs. Klingelsmith is one of the experts 
of the country in this field. 


Judge Brandeis’ 
Daughter A 


Public Prosecutor 


The daughter of a justice of the 
United States Supreme Court may be 
expected to know a lot of law and if she 
is a practicing lawyer as well, we expect 
a great deal of her. Miss Susan Bran- 
deis, daughter of Justice Louis D. Bran- 
deis, is a special assistant to United 
States District Attorney Hayward at 
New York and she is living up to the 
great reputation of being the daughter 
of her distinguished father. She is a 
member of an active law firm having 
offices in the Woolworth Building, New 
York, and in her work for the govern- 
ment she made a real reputation for 
herself. She did splendid work in con- 
nection with the prosecution of terra 
cotta and glass trade combinations con- 
ducted for the government through Col. 
Hayward’s office. 


Florence 


E. Allen 


Supreme Court 





First W oman 
Judge Preside; 


over the Highest Court of Ohio 


How former music student turned 


Judge and won 


great victory at 


the polls in spite of Politicians. 


She ran as an independent. There was 
no “freak” side to it. She had previ- 
ously been elected Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, the first woman to hold 
this position in the country. This wo- 
man is Judge Florence E. Allen, of 
Cleveland. 


In talking of women lawyers today, 
there is no possibility of discussing them 
individually; they’re too numerous. One 
couldn’t do them justice even in groups. 
There are women’s bar associations and 
women’s lawyers clubs in all the big 
cities. The parent organization is the 
National Woman Lawyer’s Association, 
which corresponds to the American Bar 
Association of the men. The association 
publishes the Women Lawyers’ Journal 
in the interests of women lawyers. 


Long Record of Legal Work 

There are women lawyers in every 
city who are highly respected in their 
profession and who have been honored 
as lawyers. To reach the Supreme 
Court bench of one’s state is the dream 
of ambitious lawyers; for a woman to 
do it is a nightmare to the men. Judge 
Allen is the first woman to be so hon- 
ored. There were two places to be filled 
on the Ohio Supreme Court bench last 
November and five candidates were run- 
ning. Judge Allen, running independ- 
ently, received the second largest vote 
and had fifty thousand majority over 
the next nearest candidate. 


Of course, this victory wasn’t achieved 
all at once. In 1920 Judge Allen was 
elected judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Cleveland by the greatest vote 
ever given a candidate for that office. 
On that occasion she led the entire ju- 
dicial ticket of ten candidates, and be- 
came the first woman to preside over a 
court of general jurisdiction. Does 
Judge Allen look like a judge? That 
depends on what you think a judge 
should look like. This judge is good 
looking, of the intellectual type and is 
characterized by a naturalness and sim- 


plicity that have won the hearts anj 
commanded the respect of her felloy 
citizens. 

She early took to hard work ani 
study. She was studying Greek ani 
Latin at age seven, perhaps because her 
father was a teacher of language. in 
Western Reserve University. But she 
was a real girl, just as she is none the 
less a real woman although she is 4 
judge of the Supreme Court. In an ey. 
amination in Cicero, one of the ques 
tions was, ‘‘What was the nature of the 
Catilinian conspiracy?” The nine. 
year-old Latin scholar wrote, “The na- 
ture of the Catilinian conspiracy was 
bad and bloody.” 

Music Student Turned Judge 

Judge Allen studied music in Berlin, 


the family living in Germany for two | 


years. On returning to Cleveland she 
wrote music criticisms for the news 
papers and was for three years music 
critic for the Cleveland “Plain Dealer.” 
During this time she took an A. M. de- 
gree at Western Reserve University in 
political science and constitutional law. 
She went to Chicago Universfty law 
school and later graduated from New 
York University. law school. While she 
was studying in New York she sup 
ported herself by giving lectures in 
night schools for the New York Board 
of Education. She was admitted to the 


Ohio bar in 1914 and practiced law until | 


1919 when she was appointed assistant 
County Prosecutor. Her legal work has 
always been general such as would come 
to the lot of a man similarly situated. 
She was the first woman to speak on 
the formal program at the annual meet: 
ing of the Ohio Bar Association. Ina 
labor dispute involving the Cleveland 
street railway union she was chosen as 
arbitrator to represent the labor union. 
Judge Allen’s favorite recreation is long 
hikes. She has climbed most of the 
conspicuous peaks of this country. She 
has also written a volume of excellent 
verse. 


Admitted to U. S. Supreme Court at 24 


New York Girl is the Youngest Attorney Ever Admitted to Practice 
Before Highest Legal Tribunal. She Was Admitted to Practice 
Before State Supreme Court at 21 as Attorney for Salvation 


Army. 


Miss Dorothy Frooks, of New York, 
at the age of twenty-four, was admitted 
to practice before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the youngest law- 
yer practicing before that body. Law- 
yers are not admitted to the Supreme 
Court unless they have practiced before 
the highest court of their own ‘state. 
They must also be formally introduced 
in person and be vouched for by attor- 
neys already admitted to practice before 
the Supreme Court. Miss Frooks was 
admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the New York Circuit Court of 
Appeals when she was 21. 

Having laid this solid foundation for 
her legal career at home, she decided 
that she would go to Porto Rico to prac- 


tice. Accordingly, she was this year 
admitted to practice before the Porto 
Rico bar, the first woman to be admitted 
there and she was introduced to the 
court by the president of the Porto 
Rico Bar Association. Miss Frooks prac: 
ticed law in New York and was attorney 
for the Salvation Army. She has done 
considerable writing and has published 
two novels. 


Woman Referee 
Mrs. Charles A. Oberwager, of NeW 
York, mother of three children, with 4 
husband who is a judge, is the first 
woman lawyer to be appointed as ref 
eree to act in Supreme Court proceed: 
ings. She was recently appointed ref 


sree by Judge Giegerich. 
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HIGH PLACES ON BENCH 
Judge Jean H. Norris as Presiding Judge of 


two of New York's important 
courts, the Womens Court and 
the Domestic Relations Court, has 
one of the most important judi-~ 


cial positions 


One of the first women to attain a prom- 
jnent place as a practicing lawyer in 
this country and the first woman to pre- 
side over a criminal court, was Judge 
Jean H. Norris, magistrate of two of the 
most important courts of New York City 
—the Women’s Court and Domestic Re- 
lations Court. When Judge Norris took 
charge of these courts in 1920, she rev- 
dlutionized their methods and amazed 
old court room attendants by her origi- 
nal and—at that time—unique concep- 
tion of the functions of a court. 

One of the common types of cases be- 
fore the Women’s Court is that of girls 
brought in on charges of “incorrigibil- 
ity.” Under the old system, the prison- 
ers were usually fined and turned loose 
or sent to an institution. The proceed- 
ings did not go beyond punishment. 
Judge Norris reads into the technical 
charge of “incorrigibility,” a broad and 
general interpretation. “The spirit of 
the Women’s Court,” said Judge Norris, 
“is to reunite the girl with the home. 
The aim is to give her a chance to re- 
establish herself in society.” 


Restores Offenders To Society 

Most first offenders are put on pro- 
bation and the probationary system has 
been greatly improved along the lines 
of being helpful to the first offender. 
Contact is established with outside 
channels by which girls are helped to 
be self-supporting. In fact, there is an 
employment bureau in connection with 
the court for this purpose. A syste- 
matic effort is made to keep in touch 


in the 


country. 


with these girls and to continue to show 
a genuine human interest in her prob- 
lems. Judge Norris has made it a rule 
to give one evening a week to inter- 
viewing these girls on probation. 

“Between 65 and 70% of the girls on 
probation have made good,” said Judge 
Norris. 

Through her contact with many out- 
side. interests, Judge Norris has been 
able to get a great deal of co-operation 
in carrying out her ideas. There are 
always a certain number of girls, ex- 
pectant mothers, who are brought into 
court in one way or another. Often 
they are in destitute circumstances, and 
in such cases Judge Norris sees that 
they are provided with a complete out- 
fit of baby clothes. This is done through 
a large store which contributes the out- 
fit. 


New Point Of View On Courts 

Many of the cases come to the atten- 
tion of the Domestic Relations Court in 
an informal and unofficial way, as when 
a wife comes to ask how to get a di- 
vorce. These cases are all handled 
without court action so that there is 
nothing on the record that would oper- 
ate against a reconciliation if one is 
possible. An investigation is made, 
both sides are heard, and more often 
than not the home and family life is 
preserved. A special effort along this 
line is made if there are children. Judge 
Norris has at her disposal a fund of 
money, contributed by persons inter- 
ested in her work, from which advances 
may be made to those whose most ur- 
gent need is financial. 

There are four social workers at- 
tached to Judge Norris’ courts and their 
selection shows the extent to which ef- 
fort is made to establish a sympathetic 
contact with those who find themselves 
in court, as this group is made up of a 
Catholic, a Protestant, a Jewish and a 
colored worker. Judge Norris’ concep- 


She Almost Gained a Federal Judgeship 


Young Woman Patent Attorney Put in Front Rank of Her Profession 
By Winning Big Corporation Patent Case Against Long Array 
of Expensive Legal Talent, Including a United States Senator. 


A woman attorney who almost be- 
came a Federal judge is Miss Florence 
King, of Chicago. She was a candidate 
for a judgeship for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois and made a close race 
for the other candidates. Miss King got 
her real start through the ingenious use 
of a knowledge of mechanical drawing. 
She was a stenographer in Chicago with 
a longing to study law. This she did 
at night and got her degree. She spe- 
Cialized in patent law and to add to her 
equipment took a two years’ course in 
mechanical and electrical engineering. 
There was a reason for this. Patent 
attorneys usually hire others to do their 
drafting. Miss King did this work for 
80me of the leading patent attorneys of 


Chicago and the contacts she estab- 
lished in this way proved very valuable 
to her later and were the means of giv- 
ing her a big start in the practice of her 
profession. 

Miss King has handled many import- 
ant cases involving patents. One of her 
big legal triumphs was the winning of 
a case on behalf of an inventor’s widow 
against a five-million-dollar corporation. 
The defending corporation had a bril- 
liant array of legal talent including a 
former U. S. senator. The fight, which 
was carried to the highest state court, 
put Miss King in the front rank in the 
special field of her profession. She 
takes a prominent part in all women’s 
movements in her State and was one 
of the organizers of the National Wo- 
men’s Association of Commerce. 


tion of the work of her courts cannot 
be better described than in her own 
words: 


“The Domestic Relations Court is like 
a dry-dock, where wrecks and derelicts 
come creeping in to be reconstructed 
and rehabilitated.” 

Judge Norris is a New York woman 
and practiced law in that city for ten 
years before she was appointed to her 
present office. She is a graduate of 
Fordham University and New York Uni- 
versity and has from the latter the de- 
grees of LL.B. and LL.M. She has re- 
ceived many honors both in and out 
of the legal profession and was for three 
years president of the National Women 
Lawyers’ Association. She was one of 
the organizers of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs. She is constantly speak- 
ing before clubs and organizations and 
is recognized as a pioneer and an au- 
thority on the subject of the adminis- 
tration of Women’s Courts under our 
judicial system. Judge Norris holds 
court every day, frequently devotes her 
evenings to the work and receives a 
salary of $8,000. 





Underwood & Underwood 


Judge Jean H. Norris, of New 
York Women’s and Domestic 
Relations Courts 


Women Judges All Use Unique Methods 


Chicago Judge Cuts Through Red Tape to Put Delinquents on Their 
Feet Again. Los Angeles Juvenile Judge Holds Court Like School 
Room. They All Use Short Cuts to Justice. 


Among women judges there are sev- 
eral who stand out because of their 
special activities in connection with 
their work in addition to Judge Norris, 
of New York City. A prominent figure 
in this field is Judge Mary M. Bartelme, 
of the Chicago Juvenile Court. Judge 
Bartelme has a remarkable system 
which she has incorporated into the ad- 
ministration of her court. She looks be- 
yond the administration of the law and 
sees her job as an opportunity to do a 
great work for unfortunate youth. When 
a girl who has been before the court is 
released she is given—if she is in need 
of it—a suit case fitted out with a com- 
plete outfit, including a simple dress 
and all necessary toilet articles. Judge 
Bartelme believes that to a girl this is 
the fundamental toward a new start in 
life, next to the will to do right. She 
has interested some wealthy women of 
Chicago in her plan and they supply the 
funds that provide the outfits. 

Seattle has two women judges, Judge 
Othilia G. C. Beals and Judge Reah M. 
Whitehead. Both were elected by pop- 
ular vote. They pass upon all kinds of 
civil cases. Judge Beals received the 
first Bachelor of Laws degree conferred 
on a woman by the University of Wash- 
ington. Before Judge Whitehead was 
elected to the bench, she was a prose- 
cuting attorney in the district attorney’s 
office, the first woman to be appointed 
to this work in Washington. 

Holds Court Like School 

In Los Angeles there is a woman 

judge who is doing remarkable things 


District Attorney 
Of Kings County 
A Brooklyn Girl 


As Assistant District Attorney of 
Kings County, a d fficult offic: which 
she has held down for more than five 
years, Miss Helen P. McCormick 
speaks with authority when she says: 
“Women can fill the $10,000 jobs as 
well as men.” She is a Brooklyn girl 
who ‘aid a fine foundation for her pres- 
ent position when sho was a factory in- 


in the Juvenile Court. Judge Orfa Jean 
Shontz had graduated from Ames Col- 
lege, Iowa, and went to Southern Cali- 
fornia. She graduated in law from the 
University of California and was later 
made secretary of the Probate Court. 
She had been practicing law for several 
years when she received the appoint- 
ment in 1915 of judge of the Juvenile 
Court. She immediately set about re- 
moving the stigma from the appearance 
in court of boys and girls. Instead of 
holding court in a regulation court room 
she brings the young defendants to- 
gether in a big room like a school room. 
Her court procedure is unlike any other 
court in the land. 

Among women judges in the south 
there is Mrs. Camille Kelley, judge of 
the Juvenile Court of Memphis, Tenn. 
At Greenville, S. C., Miss Fannie C. 
Scott presides as judge of the Probate 
Court. 

Mrs. Annette Abbott Adams, of San 
Francisco, was the first woman appoint- 
ed as assistant attorney general. She 
had been for some time U. S. Attorney 
for the Northern District of California. 
She was engaged in this work during 
the war and successfully prosecuted a 
number of important cases for the Fed- 
eral Government. Among them were 
cases against three prominent Germans 
charged with conspiracy and violation of 
the neutrality laws of the United States. 
She won all three cases. Mrs. Adams is 
a native of California and has the de- 
gree of Doctor of Jurisprudence from 
the University of California. 


spector in New York. Her work as 
assistant district attorney has to do 
largely with women wage earners and 
their contact with the law. 

Miss McCorm’ck believes that thera 
should be a woman on the staff of 
every district attorney’s office in the 
country. “There is something ahout 
a woman that inspires confidence” 
says Miss McCormick. “Women will 
tell things sooner to a woman attorney 
than to a man. If a girl can tell her 
troubles first to me, she does not mind 
it so much when she has to tell 
them to the jury.” Only five per cent 
of the criminals are women, Miss Mc 
Cormick says. 
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MARIETTE E. SMITH 


A Cleveland woman was building a 
house and she had certain ideas about 
the conveniences and plans that no 
architect she consulted seem21 to be 
able to work out. In desperation she 
went to a boss carpenter and be 
tween them a house was produced 
that was so sat'sfactory that sh 
decided she could do it again. ‘That 
experience put Miss Mariette E. Smith 
into the  builiding business. She 
specializ2s on homes and calls her 
work, “Home Craft.” 

The enterprise has been a great suc- 
cess. Soon after starting Miss Smith 


Women 


took into partnership Miss M. B. 
Austin, who now takes charge of plans 
and the office end, while Miss Smith 
does the field work. She is on the job 
all the time while houses are under 
construction. She climbs all over the 
structure during all stages of its con- 
struction. Before the Clevelland build- 
ers came to know her as a successful 
builder, they were none too agreeable 
about her constant presence on the 
job. 


Capitalize Their Ideas 


The home craft plans of the firm of 
Smith & Austin! are not cut and dried 


First Woman Diplomat in U. S. Service 


It Required Terrific Pounding on the Doors of State to Admit Lucille 
Acherson as Legation Secretary. Clever Organized Effort By 


Women Got Results. 


A pretty, vivacious and very deter- 
mined young woman put in four years 
in France as executive secretary of the 
Society for Devastated France, which 
was founded by Miss Anne Morgan. 
The work put her in constant contact 
with official circles and she became 


well known at the American Embassy 
at Paris. Myron T. Herrick thought so 
highly of her that he offered her the 
important position of secretary to the 
ambassador. It was characteristic of 
this young woman that she declined 


the honor. She had other plans and 
very much higher aims. In short she 
had decided to be the first American 


woman diplomat. So she turned her 
back on the attractions and opportuni- 
ties of life in the diplomatic atmos- 
phere of Paris, to go to Washington 
to study international law. 

This woman is Miss Lucille Acherson, 
now of Washington, D. C. 


The Women Get Results 


When Miss Acherson had completed 
her studies she had only started. The 
mark she was shooting at was secretary 
of legation. She let it be known that 
she wanted to take the examinations 
for this grade, but received very little 
encouragement. They told her one 
could move mountains easier than get 
the State Department’s consent to open- 
ing these examinations to women. The 
predictions proved almost literally 
true. Most persons would have stopped 
right here. But Miss Acherson had had 
four years’ experience in getting offi- 
cialdom to consent to things. She 
“started something”; a number of 
things in fact, 


She was a Smith College graduate 


and presently the Smith College clubs 
all over the country commenced to 
make a big noise like a political parade 
on election night. They wanted Miss 
Acherson to have the same rights as 
the men in the competitive examina- 


tions for legation secretary. ‘Then the 
American Association of University 
Women and the National Federation 


of Women’s Clubs took up the issue— 
it had now become an issue. These and 
other organizations of women passed 
loud resolutions on the same subject, 
endorsing the woman diplomat in prin- 
ciple and Miss Acherson in person. 
Miss Morgan and many other women 
prominent in public affairs added their 
pleas for equality in the service. 


Organizations Show Their Power 


Then an important thing happened. 
It does not appear just how. But Pres- 
ident Harding gave executive permis- 
sion for Miss Acherson to take the ex- 
aminations she desired. She took them 
and passed, but that didn’t place her: 
any nearer an appointment than she 
was before. She might have remained 
on the eligibility list indefinitely. There 
had been wide publicity given the case 
and thousands of persons were inter- 
ested in the outcome. 


There were numerous clubs and asso- 
ciations of women that had become 
highly organized during the fight for 
woman suffrage, which found them- 
selves, after the victory, with nothing 
to fight for. Some of these took up 
the Acherson case. Then the State De- 
partment took the whole matter out of 
the field of public interest by appoint- 
ing Miss Acherson to a place in the 


State Department at Washington, where: 


she still is, 


Two Live Cleveland Women With 
Original Ideas On Home Building 
Have Developed Remarkable Business 


Builders 


affairs. Their houses are “different.” 
They need to be carefully followed up 
and experience has taught Miss Smith 
that a building has certain parts that 
must be just right, or ali after efforts 
will be futile. 

These houses are built primarily for 
women. That is, they have in them 
the things that appeal to women. The 
settles, windowseats, kitchen equip- 
ment, fireplaces, closets are things that 
mean a great deal to women and such 
features get special attent‘on. The ex- 
terior is planned to have character 
both in line and color. Long rows of 
houses all alike such as are found 





M. B. AUSTIN 


everywhere in cities, are what Miss 
Smith calls “esthetic crimes.” 

These two women builders operate 
pretty much as a_ private builder 
would. They use established real es- 
tata agenc\es through whom to buy 
property and sell their finished hous2s. 
This they figure is cheaper than main- 
taining the selling agency themsalves. 
Smith & Austin believe that building, 
especially home building, has b2en too 
long in the hands of men. Men’s ideas 
of what const, tutes a home need to be 
revised drasticaliy. Women are better 
equipped for this work and there is a 
great opportunity here for them. 


Created Job of Real Estate Specialist 


Young Woman Without Experience Sells Idea to Big Operator And 
Becomes An Authority on Leasing Values in Her City. 


If you happen to be the representative 
of some great corporation looking for 
an office building in Detroit; or perhaps 
of a newspaper that wants a location 
in that city; or if you are the emissary 
of a store that wants to move to larger 
quarters, ten to one, if you are wise, you 
will go and consult Mrs. Harriet Kelly 
on the matter. And if you do, ten to 
one, she will know immediately exactly 
what you are looking for, where to find 
it, and how to get it for you—and no 
time wasted, either. 

Young —really young — exceedingly 
good to look at and to talk to—radiant 
with vitality and energy this dark- 
haired young woman with the quick, di- 
rect manner and frank look in her eyes 
holds a unique position in the Detroit 
business world. She is head of the leas- 
ing department of the Homer Warren 
Realty Co., the only woman in the coun- 
try to have entire control of a leasing 
department in a firm of such import- 
ance. 

Created a New Department 

In fact, according to Mr. Warren, 
president of the company, Mrs. Kelly is 
not only the head, but the creator of 
the leasing department in its present 
form. She it was, and she alone, who 
rescued it from a half-animated condi- 
tion, revived it and put it, very much 
alive, on the map. His first experience 
of the speed and dispatch with which 
Mrs. Kelly can put through a deal was 
upon the day when she came to his of- 
fice to ask him for a job. It was war- 
time, he didn’t need anybody or want 
any more on his staff, let alone a pre- 
sumably untrained woman. But he en- 
gaged Mrs. Kelly. She was put into a 
department that had never even paid 
for itself, but had been carried simply 
@s a convenience to customers. In a 


few months she had completely revolu- 
tionized its methods; in a year’s time 
she had increased the business 500%, 
and was in the nature of things made 


its head. So the leasing department 
arrived. 

Since then, by hard work, study and 
practical experience, Mrs. Kelly has 


made herself an authority on real estate 
values in the business section of Detroit. 
Her knowledge of comparative values is 
exhaustive, and what is most remarka- 
ble, she has it all at her fingers’ tips. 
Starting with a good education and ex- 
tensive reading in economics, adding to 
this several years with an insurance 
company, and several more with a realty 
company in Lansing, Mrs. Kelly had a 
splendid foundation for the investiga- 
tions she has made in Detroit. Today, 
she can judge accurately and immedi- 
ately of the present and future value of 
any piece of business property in the 
city, and can advise a client from her 
own knowledge exactly what is the best 
available location for the _ particular 
need. 

So much for what is common knowl- 
edge and admiring tribute paid Mrs. 
Kelly by those who are associated with 
her. - Mrs. Kelly herself declined to say 
anything about her work and its details. 
A Woman’s Career Apt To Be Shorter 

“After all, there isn’t anything inher- 
ently remarkable about my position and 
my work,” she said, “and as for the idea 
that, as you say, people think it re 
markable for a woman to be doing it, I 
don’t see that at all. 

“T am today just where necessity has 
placed me, and tnat’s all there is to it.” 
She waved aside the suggestion that ne 
cessity might be developing, but it had 
to have something worth while to de 
velop to achieve results. 
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The world war changed the course 
of life for a large part of the civilized 
world, but the change could have been 
scarcely more radical for anyone than 
it was for Miss Bessie Abbott, of Los- 
Angeles. Miss Abbott was in Paris 
studying music when the war broke. 
Her plans and dreams for the future 
centered on concert and operatic work. 
Meanwhile, she joined the French Red 
Cross. In this work she demonstrated 
organizing and executive ability and 
was sent to organize the Red Cross in 
the French possessions in southwestern 
Asia. Her work was chiefly in Java, 
Sumatra and Indo-China, where she 
came into contact with ‘the three 
classes Of people, the French ruling 
class, rich Chinese merchants and the 
natives. 

Saw Opportunity in Indo-China 

When the United States entered the 


war Miss Abbott joined the American 


Red Cross and because of her famil- 
jarity with organization work in the 
Orient, she was sent at different times 
to the Philippines, Hawaii, Shanghai 
and Vladivostok. Her duties took her 


Young W oman Student in Paris Drawn 
Into Big Business Arena Through 
War Work. She Organized the 

Indo-China Trade 


around the world three times. She 
learned a great deal about the eco- 
nomic life and conditions in these 
places and she was especially inter- 
ested in the possibilities in Indo-China. 
Her headquarters in Indo-China had 
been in the city of Saigon. When the 
war ended and left her free, Miss Ab- 
bott’s ideas about her future plans had 
undergone a change. Instead of resum- 
ing her music studies in Paris, she 
turned to an idea that had first sug- 
gested itself when she was in Saigon. 
She returned to Indo-China, toured the 
whole country studying conditions, 
traveling up the rivers by junk, tkrough 
jungles on elephants, often going 
where no white woman had ever been 


Story of The Little Gauze Tea Bag 


Hotel Tea Service Practices Revolutionized in This Country By Idea 
of Young “Home Girl”; Individual Bag Now Generally Used All 


Over This Country. 


When you order tea at a first class 
American hotel or restaurant, you find 
the tea in a little gauze bag at the bot- 
tom of the tea pot. A little tag at- 
tached to the bag by a thread, serves 
as a handle so that you may remove the 
tea when it has steeped to the strength 
that exactly suits your taste. 

This is an exceedingly clever idea 
that solves a whole family of related 
problems in serving tea successfully. No 
two persons who are really tea drinkers 
like their tea just alike. Under the 
old method of putting an indefinite por- 
tion of loose tea in a pot and filling 
with hot water, if you liked your tea 
weak, you had to drink it in a hurry 
before it steeped too long. Any tea 
drinker will tell you that diluting with 
water is not the way to make weak tea. 

The person who has revolutionized 
the serving of tea in America is Miss 
Gertrude H. Ford. She is a Canadian 
of English descent and earned her first 


Girl Sells 
Fire Department 
Apparatus 


Miss Helen Courtney, twenty-four 
years old, is a successful salesman of 
city fire department apparatus on the 
Pacific Coast. She not only demon- 
strates and sells, but she can repair 
the mechanism of this special kind of 
motor apparatus. One of her recent 
achievements was the sale of about 
$70,000 worth of fire fighting motor ap- 
Paratus to Seattle. There was, as can 
well be imagined, the keenest kind of 
competition participated in by practi- 
cally all of the motor fire apparatus 
dealers in the country. Miss Courtney 
has been highly praised for her skill 
in handling this delicate situation and 
in landing a big contract. 


Heads 


Manufacturing Co. 


Miss Nellie Scott, president of the 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., Bantam, 
Conn., was fifteen years ago a steno- 
grapher drawing a salary of $12 a week. 
Today she is the president and active 
directing head of this million dollar in- 
dustrial plant which last year had a 
business of almost $1,000,000. 


money selling especially good nut cake 
to a select group of New York hotels. 
She became familiar with some of the 
service problems of hotels and the tea 
service idea was acquired in this way. 
The next time you order tea look at 
the tag and likely as not you will see 
the name of “Ford”. You will if you 
are dining at any of the Statler group 
and a long list of the very best hotels 
in the country. 


before. She saw the immense re- 
sources of the country and realized 
also that here was a great market for 
American goods of many kinds. 

She returned to the United States 
and incorporated the Abbott Co. of 
which she is president, as an export 
and import company. Then she went 
back to Saigon and organized the 
Chinese merchants into an association 
through which all buying and selling 
would be done. This association when 
organized represented capital resources 
of $20,000,000. Miss Abbott negotiated 
a contract with the association under 
which these large credit facilities would 
be available to the Abbott Co. in her 
transactions in this country. 


Heads An International Trading Company 


The contract provided that all pur- 
chases and sales for the account of 
the association were to be _ placed 
through the Abbott Co. One doesn’t 
have to be a financier to get the point 
of this. The Paris music student had 
made herself president of a company 
that was to handle millions of dollars 
worth of business on the responsibility 
of the established merchants of Saigon 
through their association.. 

Miss Abbott now has her headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, where she directs 
the most important end of a great im- 
port and export business. She sent a 
brother to Saigon. When shipping fell 
off the world over and the United 
States Emergency Fleet Corp. decided 
to drop the cargo service out of Los 
Angeles to points beyond Manila, Miss 
Abbott. went to Washington and ap- 
peared before the Shipping Board. She 
told the board that she could guarantee 
a full cargo a month of food stuffs 
alone and showed actual orders to 
clinch the point. She got the necessary 
ships. 


She Feeds 4,000,000 a Year 


Former Boarding House Keeper Head of Restaurant Company That 


Takes in $2,000,000 a Year. 
House, She Says. 


A woman who had only the business 
background of a keeper of a Chicago 
boarding house decided that she would 
tackle the restaurant business in the 
downtown business district—the rocks 
on which many a dream ship has been 
wrecked. Maybe the secret of Mrs. 
Mary L. Dutton’s success was that she 
didn’t change her methods much from 
the boarding house plan. 

She started a little second floor cafe- 


Executive of Stationary Engine Co. 


Miss Dennes Can “Talk Engines” With the Best of Them and Lands 
Big Contracts in Competition; Wide Variety of Problems “All in 


the Day’s Work.” 


If you let it be known in the station- 
ary engine trade that you are in the 
market for some machinery, one of the 
persons who would be on your trail 
would be Miss Minna M. Dennes, known 
in the business as “Miss Ball Engine.” 
She can talk “ball enginess” with the 
facility that the average man can dis- 
cuss baseball. She not only sells en- 
gines but is an executive in the busi- 
ness too for she is secretary, treasurer 
and a partner in the firm that repre- 
sents the Erie Ball Engine Co. in New 
York territory. She has been a mem- 
ber of the firm for a dozen years and 
knows the ball engine business from the 
ground up. 

When plans are made to install en- 
gines, specifications are drawn up and 
bids are asked from engine manufac- 
turers. Figuring on these specifications 
is very important work. You can fig 


Manager Of 
A Lumber 


Company 

A lumber camp suggests big hob- 
nailed boots and gangs of tough log 
rollers to most of us, but to Miss Anna 
I. Baker, of Paducah, Ky., it’s a poem 
of successful business. She is manager 
of the Ayer & Lord Tie & Lumber Co.; 
has done everything from bossing a 
gang of log spearers to selling the hard- 
boiled tie purchasing department of 
railroads. She has gone into the North- 
west and cruised for timber, planned 
camps, bossed the gathering of logs, 
and their floating down the Missouri, 
Mississippi and their tributaries. She 
can handle gangs of men and once suc- 
cessfully broke a strike singlé handed. 
She said she enjoyed the experience, 


ure too low and lose a lot of money, or 
figure too high and lose the contract. 
You have to know installation costs, 
mechanical and building problems that 
may enter into such a situation. Miss 
Dennes figures specifications constantly. 
She interviews architects and engineers 
and gives advice to operating engineers 
when they get into operating difficulties. 

Seeing salesmen in allied trades who 
sell power plant equipment is another 
of her varied activities and she even 
has to interview representatives of 
labor unions in connection with her 
work. In addition to all this she does 
the work that usually falls to the sec- 
retary and treasurer of a live corpora- 
tion. It’s a man-size job, but Miss 
Dennes says that the hardest part of 
her work was in the beginning when 
she was starting to convince the men 
that she could “talk engines”. 


“Kewpies” Made 
Fortune For 
Miss O’Neill 

Miss Rose O'Neill was an illustrator 
for periodicals who used to sign her 
illustrations with a tiny cupid. in time 
the little chap lost all conventional ap- 
pearance and took on the characteris- 
tics of the creatures that have since 
filled our nurseries and known by the 
name of “Kewpie”. The thumbnail 
drawings became a feature in them- 
selves and they became so popular that 
there was a demand for them as dolls. 
This business grew to enormous pro- 
portions. Just before the war it is 
said that there were forty German fac- 
tories turning out Kewpie dolls for 
Miss O’Neill. The dolls made a liberal 
fortune for her. 


It’s Only a Great Big Boarding 


teria twelve years ago; smiled on each 
customer as though they were coming 
home to the boarding house, while she 
hustled about doing all kinds of work 
herself. Now she is at the head of one 
of the largest restaurant organizations 
in the country as president of the Ontra 
Corporation, which conducts a chain of 
restaurants in Chicago and feeds 4,000,- 
000 a year. 

Mrs. Dutton claims that, although 
there are an endless number of new 
and different problems involved in her 
corporation feeding plant, yet, in the 
main, they differ from her boarding 
house aims mostly in magnitude. The 
annual receipts of her restaurants are 
nearly $2,000,000. The rent on one of 
her cafeteria locations alone is well 
over $30,000 on the favorable terms of 
a long lease. Feeding over 75,000 per- 
sons a week becomes a desk job. That 
is, it’s organization and management 
together with the ability to pick skilled 
and dependable assistants. 


Owns and Manages ° 
More Than Twenty 
Mining Properties 


A woman in Arizona owns and per- 
sonally supervises the operation of 
more than twenty mining properties. 
She is Miss Anna E. Durkee, of 
Chloride, Ariz. Miss Durkee was for- 
merly a life insurance agent who oper- 
ated in a large way. She made a busi- 
ness trip to Alaska a few years ago 
and while there bought an interest in 
a small outcropping of garnets. This 
proved a good investment, the actual 
working of the mine being leased to 
a Canadian company. 

Miss Durkee’s interest in mining con- 
tinued and gradually she acquired prop- 
erties in the Oatman district around 
Chloride, until these number more than 
a score. Her financial transactions run 
into large figures and the products of 
her mines include goid, silver, lead, 
zinc and other valuable metals. The 
operation of mines is a complicated 
business, with its technical, labor and 
purchasing departments all involving 
special problems in addition to the 
marketing of the product. Miss Durkee 
has her hand on the throttle of all of 
these departments and directs the pol- 
icy of her companies as well, 
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“Carry All the Insurance You Can,” Says Great 
Department Store Owner 


Mrs. Mollie Netcher Newbury, Owner and Manager of Boston Store of 
Chicago, Herself Insured for $1,250,000, Gives Advice to 





MRS. MOLLIE NETCHER NEWBURY 


Every merchant in the United States, 
every credit man, évery traveling man, 


Business Women on Life Insurance 


knows of Mollie Netcher. She is the 
owner and manager of the famous Bos- 
ton store in Chicago, located in the 
busiest block in Chicago, State, Dear- 
born and Madison Streets. 

There is no keener business woman 
in America than she is and none who 


has a greater appreciation of life 
insurance. She carries a million and a 
quarter. 


Starting as an employe of the depart- 
ment store when it was a small “one 
man” affair owned and run by Mr. 
Netcher, “Mollie Netcher”’ made her- 
self so important to the organization 
that she was Mr: Netcher’s “right hand 
man.” She. married Mr. Netcher, who 
died twenty years ago. The Boston 
Store has had its greatest development 
since Mrs. Newbury has been in sole 
charge of its management. She never 
lifts her hand from the pulse of the 
business. Although she is an exten- 
sive traveler and may be in any part 
of the world, she always arranges to 
have daily reports of the important de- 
tails of the Boston Store placed before 
her. 

Always a heavy buyer of life insur- 
ance, Mrs. Newbury is naturally a 
great believer in insurance protection. 
She makes it a practice to add to her 


Running Big City Hospital Strenuous Job 


Traditional Ethics and Customs of Conservative Medical Profession 
Gives Way Before Efficiency of Woman Superintendent. Put- 


ting Institution “On the Map.” 


The medical profession is one that is 
closely hedged about with traditional 
ethics and customs that make radical 
changes in its practices difficult to 
bring about. Doctors have been re- 
luctant to accept the authority of 
women in any of their fields of activ- 
ity but in the Beekman Street Hospital, 
New York, there is a woman superin- 
tendent who has achieved wonders in 
putting that institution “on the map.” 
A hospital is a place that has to 
be equipped to cope with emergencies 
and Miss Marian Whidden, the super- 
intendent of the Beekman Street Hos- 
pital, has had plenty of experience 
meeting emergencies. In the Halifax 
disaster of 1917 she superintended the 
feeding of 17,000 homeless people and 
for three weeks was so busy in relief 
work tnat she doesn’t remember ac- 
tually going to bed once during that 
time. In the Pueblo flood of 1921 she 


organized the food and housing prob- 
lems and one of her stunts at that time 
was the feeding of 2,000 people in two 
hours. This Pueblo relief work, done 


Girl Presides Over 
New York Assembly 


Miss Marguerite L. Smith, assembly 
member from New York City, has the 
distinction of being the first woman to 
wield the gavel in a state assembly. 
Soon after Miss Smith was called to the 
rostrum, a lively debate ensued which 
drew upon her knowledge of parliamen- 
tary procedure and her metal in keep- 
ing rder and enforcing her rulings. 


by Miss Whidden, has been recognized 
by the American Red Cross as the best 
job of emergency organization that has 
been done in this country. 
A Night and Day Job 

For several years Miss Whidden had 
charge of the industrial relations de- 
partment of the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Co., and she held similar positions with 
other industrial concerns. She went to 
the University of Wisconsin and also 
studied at the School of Civics and 
Philanthropy in Chicago. Miss Whid- 
den has always been carrying respon- 
sibility in some form. She early ac- 
quired the habit of work and in her 
present, position is at her desk at 7:30 
in the morning. She lives right in the 
hospital so that she will lose no time 
in going to and from her work. The 
Beekman Street Hospital had previously 
been headed by doctors, but Miss Whid- 
den has demonstrated that running a 
hospital is a business and organizing 
undertaking and not a medical prob- 
lem. When she took hold the buildings 
were old and in a poor state of main- 
tenance. She brought with her to the 
hospital a former fellow co-worker, 
Miss Mary Weber, whom she says is 
one of the best informed persons in 
the country on matters pertaining to 
the maintenance of buildings. 


President of Florida 


Chamber of Commerce 


Mrs. F. R. S. Phillips is president of 
the Northern Florida Chamber of Com- 


merce. Mrs. Phillips is not only presi- 
dent of this organization but is the 
founder of it. She is also secretary 
of the board of trade of Panama City 
and an executive of the Tallahassee 
Business Women’s Club, 


insurance each year until the total 
amount of life insurance she now Car- 
ries amounts to a million and a quar- 
ter dollars. 

Adds To Insurance Every Year 

“I believe that life insurance is one 
of the best investments for women, 
whether it be for the self-supporting 
girl or the woman of large business in- 
terests and financial independence,” 
said Mrs. Newbury to a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter. “I never 
let a year go by without adding some- 
thing to my insurance, because I find 
the uses for it, to one of varied inter- 
ests, makes it a matter of sound busi- 
ness that one should take adequate 
amounts of life insurance for these dif- 
ferent purposes. 

“In a store like the Boston Store, 
where every sale is on a cash basis, I 
believe that a sufficient amount of in- 
surance should stand behind the busi- 
ness in case anything should happen to 
remove its directing head. In such a 
contingency, insurance furnishes in- 
stant cash in large amount if adequate 
protection is carried, 

“I have always noticed that our most 
successful business men all carry life 
insurance in an amount proportionate 
to their estates and the extent of their 





business responsibilities. This shoul 


life insurance as their means will pe. 
mit. Even if they must deny then. 
selves at first, the premiums are build. 


pated and will be administered by 
skilled investment specialists attached 
to the insurance companies and the 
companies themselves are supervised 
by the state authorities. 

Means Much To Women’s Success 

“Life insurance is now so generally 
carried by women in business and pro 
fessional life that the woman who does 
not carry it is the exception. My own 
life insurance tells what I think of in 
surance for the woman in business. To 
provide through an income, endowment, 
or other policy against the inevitable 
decline in earning power as one grows 
older, to insure one’s dependents 
against want in the future, to make of 
one’s policy a savings bank (one of the 
best uses to which a young woman can 
turn life insurance) these are the fun- 
damentals which mean the same to the 
humblest clerk as they mean to the 
woman of independent wealth.” 


Japan’s First Woman Financier 


In Spite of National Prejudice Against Women in Business, Mme. 
Hirooka Has Made and Lost Several Fortunes in Big Business | 


Ventures in Many Fields. 


The traditional retirement and se- 
clusion of Japanese women makes all 
the more remarkable a career like that 
of Madame Asa Hirooka, Japan’s first 
woman financier. She went into busi- 
ness originally to save her family from 
bankruptcy and then made several for- 
tunes. She was married as a girl, after 
the custom of her country, to a man 
she had never seen—the son of a 
wealthy family of the merchant class. 
She had been discouraged by her con- 
servative parents from acquiring too 
much iearning, although she hungered 
for knowledge. After her marriage, it 
became her wifely duty to read to her 
husband and to help him in his efforts 
to acquire a knowledge of Japan2se 
and Chinese literature. Being more 
apt than her husband, she soon edu- 
cated herself. 


She Founds a Great Bank 


The revolution and the resulting 
financial panic, wiped out the wealth 
of Mme Hvrooka’s husband’s family. 
Their most ‘ucrative business had been 
loaning money to the daimios—nobles. 
When the Government planned to con- 
vert the notes of the daimios, held by 
the merchants, into bonds, she was 
the only member of her family who 
could make the calculations and she 


Collector of Internal 


Revenue at Chicago 


Mrs. Mabel G. Reinecke, of Chicago, 
has been appointed collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the Chicago district. 
This is the first appointment of a wo- 


man to this post. She has been acting 
collector since the death of Collector 
John C. Cannon. 


was called into the conference. She 
learned a great deal about finance, 
which was supplement2d by study of 
English banking methods. She started 
a bank along the English lines. 


Her first fortune was made trading 
in bonds, the elements of which sh 
learned when she was call2d into con: 
ference by the family. She saw zraat 
possibilities in coal mining and studied 
the situation. Sh2 decided that she 
wanted to own a coal mins, but when 
she mentioned this casually in the 
family circle, the result ng expiosion 
nearly started old Fujiyama. The 
family took her previous success2s for 
granted and any departure from cus 
tom got the same reception. 

One day there appeared in the moun- 
tains of Kyushu, a young Japanese 
woman clad in bloomers! In her belt, 
handy and conspicuous, was stuck a 
big pistol. She was accompanied by 
two quaint and rather fr'ghtened at: 
tendants. This was Mme_ Hirooka 
looking the coal country over and soon 
afterward she acquired her first coal 
mine. She operated in this field for 
some years and when she sold out she 
made another fortune out’ of the 
profits. She was then the richest 
woman in Japan. 


She Manages Four 
Manufacturing Companies 


Miss Blanche G. Schwartz, of Cleve- 
land, is manager of four manufacturing 
companies which make and sell a great 
variety of things all the way from 
farm machinery to nails. She must 


have an affinity for machinery for she 
was formerly vice-president of an ice 
machinery company. 
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Every one in the field of advertising 
knows Jane Johnston Martin, advertis- 
ing manager for the Sperry & Hutchin- 
gon Co., the pay - cash - and - get - green 
stamps organization that at one time 
were advertising in almost all the peri- 
odicals in the country of general circu- 
lation. She was credited with receiv- 
ing a Salary of $25,000 some years ago 
and is believed to get much more. 

Miss Martin started in the business 
world at 17 as a stenographer for the 
medicine firm of Scott & Bowne. She 
pecame secretary to Mr. Bowne, the 
active member of the firm and while in 
this position first began to handle ad- 
yvertising matters. It wasn’t long before 


‘F she was writing their advertisements 


and soon she was placed in full charge 
and knew every angle of the advertis- 
ing business. 

To-day she is at the head of a large 
organization and maps out big nation- 
wide advertising campaigns. 


Jane Johnston Martin, 


Advertising Manager 


for Big Company, is Said to Get More Than 
$25,000 Salary. Mrs. Radnor-Lewis Handles 
Great Mallinson Silk Co, Advertising 


Doing advertising and publicity for a 
silk manufacturing concern is a special 
kind of problem because of the nature 
of the appeal that must.be made. One 
is dealing with beauty and effects and 
all is constantly changing. The bigger 
the company, the larger scale the prob- 
lem and the bigger the vision needed. 
The H. R. Mallinson & Co. organization 
is one of the largest silk manufacturing 
aggregations in the world. The stock 
of the company is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and is actively 
dealt in. 


Starts Novel Work in Advertising Field 


Publishers Information Bureau, Inc., Can Tell in An Instant Who is 
Advertising, in What Pavers, How Much and How Often. 
Former Secretary Starts Valuable Service Organization. 


As office manager of the New Eng- 
land Advertising branch of the Curtis 
Publishing Co., Miss Anne R. Edgerly 
installed a “Checking Department” to 
keep records of all advertising which 
appeared in magazines. Since the pub- 
lications of all companies had to be 
checked, as well as those of the Curtis 
(o., they were soon able to furnish this 
service to other publishing houses at 
little additional expense. 

Miss Edgerly’s chief, in a few years, 
was tranferred to the New York office 
of the Curtis Publishing Co. and she 
went with him as executive secretary. 
She said she was fortunate to be work- 
ing with a man who believed that 
women had a real place in the business 
world and, she had opportunity to study 
the methods used by other offices in 
checking advertising. 

“The more I studied the subject,” 
said Miss Edgerly to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, “the more I became con- 
vinced that a central checking bureau 
for all magazine publishers could fur- 
nish invaluable information in regard 
to the amount of space used by the 
various advertisers where it was 
placed, and on various other questions 
a importance in the advertising 
field. 


“The men under whom I was work- 
ing counselled against my attempting 
to handle such a’ big proposition with 
only one other person—a friend of mine 
—to help me. They pointed out the 
risk we were running, but they found 
we were not to be daunted—so they 
backed us. 


Launches New Idea 


“Il interviewed my prospective cus- 
tomers and when we were assured of 
enough business from the various pub- 
lishers to cover what we thought would 
be the first year’s expenses, we started 


Girl Demonstrates Trucks 


Miss Mildred Sawyer, a girl of slen- 
der physique, is a demonstrator of heavy 
trucks. At a recent motor car show in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, regardless of 
Weather and traffic conditions, little 
Miss Sawyer could be seen up in the 
driving seat of a big, high-powered 
truck demonstrating its fine points to 
Prospective buyers. 


the 
Inc. 

“The impediments and complications 
that developed were many—but both my 
partner and I were well endowed with 
what in the business world is called 
‘courage,’ if plans work out all right 
and something less complimentary 
when they don’t. We were glad we 
both had a keen sense of humor for, 
working night and day at first, if we 
hadn’t been able to see the amusing 
side of difficulties our friendship as well 
as our business would have probably 
come to grief. At times our bank bal- 
ance disappeared, but there was always 
someone to come to the rescue. In the 
end, results have more than made up 
for hard work and discouragement. 

“After the business was established, 
we did not deem it wise to have two 
executive heads, so I rejoined my chief, 
of the Curtis Publishing Co., who had, 
in the meantime, become advertising 
director of the Butterick Publishing Co. 
I am still his assistant, but, a little 
more than a year ago I bought out my 
Information Bureau. Faithful and Ca- 
pable assistants have made it possible 
for me to not only continue this 
business, in addition to my work at the 
Butterick Publishing Co. but to improve 
the service. 

“My experience in business has been 
happy—from the very start. I have 
been fortunate in working with capable 
and powerful men and with big con- 
cerns. My work has brought me in con- 
tact with heads of publishing houses, 
advertising directors, and other big 
business men who have co-operated 
with me most heartily. I have never 
felt handicapped in being a woman; in 
fact, I am pretty sure that a woman, 
like a man, can get out of a business 
just what she brings to it.” 


She is the “Rice Queen” 


Mrs. May Andrews Hayes, Houston, 
Tex., is known as the rice queen. 
Starting as a saleswoman in the rice 
trade, she has since built fifteen mills 
in this country and now represents the 
American rice industry in London. 


Publishers Information Bureau, 


Miss Katherine Blanc is a success- 
ful optician in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
has an entire building devoted to her 
business. 


The advertising and publicity of this 
great company is in charge of a former 
Philadelphia society woman, Mrs. Car- 
olyn T. Radnor-Lewis. As director of 
publicity she has a large organization 
under her, but hers is no desk or rou- 
tine job. She plans and manages big 
exhibits throughout the country that 
are marvels of beauty and educational 
as well. She is constantly lecturing be- 
fore clubs, schools and all manner of 


organizations on silk and on other sub- 
jects. 


Women Leaders In Advertising 


Mrs. Lewis decided a few years ago 
that she wanted to build a constructive 
career for herself. As she knew all 
about Philadelphia society, a newspaper 
connection suggested itself. Her first 
job was on the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger writing society notes. She was so 
thoroughly at home at this that she 
soon was made society editor. Her 
success continued until one day the 
managing editor called her into his of- 
fice and said he was going to put her 
in charge of the whole women’s de- 
partment. He explained incidentally 
that he had tried six men at different 
times on the job and all had failed. 
Mrs. Lewis knew what interested wo- 
men and her women’s department was 
a success. 

After she had mastered this journal- 
istic work she found that it did 
not satisfy her; she wanted a bigger 
opportunity. She found it with H. R. 
Mallinson & Co. and is today one of the 
women leaders in the advertising field. 


Counselor on Public Relations 


Young Woman Creates Novel Professional Activity and Has Had as 
Clients Foreign Governments as Well as Corporations of All 
Sorts and Individuals in Public Eye. 


Doris E. Fleischman is one of the 
few women active today in the field 
of counsel on public relations. Her ac- 
tivities embrace giving of counsel to 
large organizations on their public re- 
lations. She tries to interpret them to 
the public on the basis of the psychol- 
ogy of the public as she knows it. She 
tries too to interpret the public to them. 


Her activities range from advising a 
client to change the keynote in his 
advertising policy to advising another 
client, let us say, a government, to 
adopt a policy of more open covenants 
with its people. 

Miss Fleischman is a graduate of 
Barnard College. As a member of the 
New York Tribune editorial staff, she 
covered the Pan-Pacific Exposition some 
years ago. 

Her connections have been of the 
most diversified sort. She has num- 
bered among those with whom she has 
worked our own Government and for- 
eign governments as well as large in- 
dustrial enterprises of all sorts. 


She Runs 
The City 


Cemeteries 


Cleveland, O., has a city office called 
“superintendent of cemeteries.” If the 
title suggests a quiet, sleepy job, held 
down by a “ditto” superintendent, 
tucked away in musty old quarters, 
why, the suggestion is all wrong. The 
superintendent is a live, aggressive, at- 
tractive and efficient woman, Miss 
Louise Dewald, who is one of the lead- 
ers in business women’s organizations 
in Cleveland. Miss Dewald has served 
the city for twenty years and when she 
took hold of her present post, she put 
life into the job. She is vice-president 
of the Cleveland Club and was one of 


the leaders of the old “Down Town 
Club.” She was one of the pioneers 
in. women’s organization work in 
Cleveland and is a central figure in the 
Women’s Chamber of Commerce and 
the City Club. 

















DORIS E. FLEISCHMAN 


Capitalizes 
Engineering 
Experience 


Mrs. Harriet de Kraft Woods is super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds for 
the Congressional Library. This is the 
first time that this responsible position 
has been held by a woman. A number 
of years ago, Mrs. Woods’s husband 
died and she went into business, be- 
coming secretary to a consulting en- 
gineer. She learned a great deal about 
this line of work and put her knowledge 
to good use later when she joined the 
editorial staff of the Railway Gazette. 
This connection also put her in touch 
with her next position which was li- 
brarian of the Western Railway Club, 


of Chicago. Personal reasons brought 
her to Washington where she accepted 
a subordinate position in the Library of 
Congress. She very soon demonstrated 
her value and her rise to her present 
responsible post was sure and rapid. 
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Women Presidents Of 


Railroads 


A Record of “No Strikes Under the Administration 
of Mrs. Erickson on the Amador-Central Railroad 


A railroad that has never had a real 
strike among its employes is unique in 
these times when the railroads are the 
bright particular marks for labor trou- 
bles. It took a woman railroad presi- 
dent to achieve this however. This 
woman is Mrs. Meta J. Erickson, presi- 
dent of the Amador-Central Railroad 
of California. You won’t find the Ama- 
dor-Central quoted on the New York 
Stock Exchange, but it’s a real railroad 
nevertheless. It’s not a spur of some 
big system but a system of its own serv- 
ing its own territory. 


Mrs. Erickson has a system all her 
own for settling railroad labor trou- 
ble. The fact that the ACRR is only 
twelve miles long and that the presi- 
dent knows most of the operating force 
personally, has simplified this method. 
If anyone develops a grievance, Presi- 
dent Erickson goes out on the line, calls 
the employe by his first name and they 
talk it over. Result—the ACRR has 
never had a strike. Strange that this 
simple method has not occurred to other 
railroad presidents! One result of this 
condition is that most of the operating 
force are “old timers.” They like their 


Pretty Girl Professional Rat Catcher 


Charming Southerner Enthusiastic About Chasing Rodents. Organ- 
izes Whole Communities in Campaigns of Elimination. Many 
Angles to Business That Keeps Her “On the Move.” 


A woman professional rat catcher! 
One thinks of a character out of Dick- 
ens in trying to visualize her. But in 
this, suggestion plays you false. This 
rat catcher is a normal young girl—she 
is more than just “normal,” for she is 
“abnormally” pretty. Some one has said 
that a normal girl is afraid of mice. 
This seems to involve a serious contra- 
diction in our heroine, but maybe it 
doesn’t. There is a rumor that one time 
a rat turned on an exploring party, one 
of which was Miss Anna Mae Wright, 
of Portsmouth, Va., our professional rat 
catcher, when she screamed and flew 
into the arms of a health officer, another 
member of the party. We can’t tell if 
this proves that Miss Wright is normal 
because we have never seen the health 
officer in question. 


High Cost of Rats 

Miss Wright will contract with a city 
to rid it of rats, and she will organize 
a campaign, employ assistants and di- 
rect the whole works. The Government 
estimates that it costs $1.82 for a com- 
munity to feed one rat for a year and 
every city has two rats for each inhabi- 
tant. They increase at an enormous 
rate and unless systematic efforts are 
made to eliminate them they will drive 
people out of living quarters and de- 
stroy property on a considerable scale. 
Rats commonly cause fires and they 
spread disease, especially disease of a 
contagious nature and they are famous 
as carriers of bubonic plague. 

Hundreds of towns in twenty-two 
states have thanked Miss Wright—and 
paid her well-—for killing off their rats. 
The usual way she goes about her busi- 
ness of rat catching, is to make her ap- 
proach through the health department 
or officer. She is always sure of co- 
operation in this quarter. If the city 
decides to take up the “rats campaign” 
officially, the public buildings are first 
attacked. Large business concerns are 
brought in on the campaign. In fact, it 
is a matter of self defense when a 
campaign is on for the people to come 
in on it for the rats seek new quarters 
when the killing is on. 


Savings Reach Vast Sum 
extermination 

poison, a government 
used. The work must be done on a 
large scale. Miss Wright has a system 
of organizing whole communities for 
these campaigns and she is well known 
in the southern states where most of 
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ANNA MAE WRIGHT 


her work is done. She has killed mil- 
lions of rats and the saving to com- 
munities amounts to a vast sum. 

The poison used is barium carbonate, 
which is manufactured from waste ma- 
terials from West Virginia mines. This 
mineral is sprinkled on food baits. It is 
tasteless and odorless and causes in- 
stant death to rats. One of the fine 
points about the use of this mineral and 
one of the reasons for its endorsement 
by the government is that the rats killed 
by it do not usually die under floors and 
in buildings where death in large num- 
bers would be detrimental to health. 
The action of the mineral causes 
strangulation and when the rats feel 
this effect they hurriedly seek the out- 
side air. 


Miss Bstelle V. Collier, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is the first woman to be 
appointed to the position of customs 
collector. 


Miss Sarah Barclay De Forest owns 
and manages a large varnish factory 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss Mary Ryan is a manufacturer of 
paints with a large plant in Brooklyn. 


jobs and are loyal to the ACRR and its 
president. 

Mrs. Erickson was undoubtedly the 
first woman railroad president in the 
world as she took office in 1903 and 


has held down the job for more than . 


ten years. The road is conducted at a 
profit and pays dividends regularly. 
*“Handsome dividends” is the way the 
president describes them. 

Miss Cora B. Williams is one of the 
women railroad presidents, being at the 
head of the Georgia, Florida and Ala- 
bama Railroad, to which office she was 
elected at the termination of Federal 
control. 


She Runs 
A Trucking 


Business 


Out in Harlowton, Montana, Mrs. 
Blanche Cosgriffe runs a draying and 
taxicab service. She has five minor 
children to support and making a good 
living for a famfiy in Harlowton 
hasn’t quite the same possibilities as 


New York. When she started this 
business she drove the first truck 
herself, leaving the eldest child 


home to mother the othars. She now 
has a large and lucrative business with 
mail and express contacts and em 
ploys men for the work. Mrs. Cosgriffe 
finds time for many activities outside 
of her business and is president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Hariowton. 


Women 
Pharmacists 


Are Here 


Wouldn’t you have a lot more con- 
fidence in your “pink pills” if they 
were rolled by the deft hands of a 
woman pharmacist? The woman phar- 
macist is here and more are coming 
fast. Courses in pharmacy are being 
offered to women all over the country 
with some of the biggest universities 
admitting them for the first time with 
the men. An important factor in this 
movement is the new policy of the 
great Liggett chain of drug stores. 
This concern has recently opened the 
position of branch store manager to 
women who are graduate pharmacists 
and who also are equipped either by 


experience or vocational training for 
store management. 
One of the first women gradu- 


ate pharmacists in New York State was 
Miss Caroline E. Gallup, graduate of 
the College of Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. She has been prac- 
ticing for five years and is‘manager of 
a large drug store. 


Woman Tax Expert 


Miss Margaret Boyce is tax expert 
for the Bankers’ Trust Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. She is one of the highest sala- 
ried women in her state. When the in- 
tricate problems of taxation brought 
this additional work to trust compa- 
nies, Miss Boyce was placed in charge 
and has built up an efficient and re- 
sponsible department which solves the 
tax problgms of the patrons of the 
trust company. 


—, 


What Women Do 


Women are engaged in every fom 
of business and professional activity, 
Finance, the most conservative bug 
ness and the lubricant that maky 
possible the smooth running machine 
of commerce, has its women leadoy 
There are 4,000 women bank official 
in the United States. At least ther 
were when the 1920 census was taka 
and they are being added to almog 
daily. There were 306 women official 
of insurance companies at that tims 
One does not think of women in cop 
nection with railroad operation, ya 
there are 51 women officials of raj. 











roads in this country and three of puere | 
these are presidents of railrogds. American 

Mining. There’s a career that calk who agre 
for the “sterner” qualities. The r23corj pig | 
shows that 182 women are actuap % "8 
operators of mines, either as officials— greatest © 
of companies, or as managers. Several qozen yé 
mining companies have women pregr 
dents. One woman is the owner anj = © 
operator of a whole string of mines jy) band, wh 
the Southwest and she did not inherit yer inte! 
them either. She started with one contentet 
smail outcropping and, built her opera thins 
tions up to be a great business. the 

So many generations have joked) new to h 
about women not being able to add, — the eno! 
that we had almost come to believe tt. gone by 
But not now. The census shows mom lie | 
than 13,000 women accountants and at % te 
large number of these are registered 
C. PB. A.’s. 

Then there are the technical en. Jew 
rineers. With all the other things 
there are to do in the world, some Startin 
women choose to compete with men Or 
as engineers. There were 18 women 
civil engineers working at it in 1920, A ate 
12 electrical engineers and 11 mechani- 
cal engineers, with a  considerabls | firm no 
number more who were trained for en- retary, 
gineering but who became diverted | tire pu: 
into other occupations. k! 

The census reveals some strange oc hae 
cupations for women. Nearly 300 It 8 
women work as lumberjacks and rafts: maxim 
men. Hundreds .of women are work: Kuehn 
ing as miners and there are. thre f 
officially enumerated as stonecutters. | — 
‘In 1920 there were still 109 women bar | heroin 
tonders. copy-b 

As to what women do, numerically, she re 
the following list is interesting: man i 

force | 

WOBGMOI: 8 6:5.6 sha ace'eih sis sa Beebe 639,241 moder 
SUGHOSTADNONS ccscicc soars 564,744 admit 
Karmers (not laborers) ...... 253,836 friend 
THAUIOG TUESER: 2a i665. cesaess 143,664 usual 
WENN acess ah eren hes ord.c. cla reer 72,678 and s 
Restaurant keepers .......... 15,644 busin 
Harn TOPOMON 66 cacsscecneees 14,340 Sta 
TIOCAL IOOPOTS ss. dss ewe cis 14,134 the v 
ACCOUMNANUR sivacices see sewas 13.378 desk, 
COMMPORTOITS oisic vce swiscwee oes 11,306 splen 
College Pres. & Prof. ........ 10,075 when 
Gardeners (Prop. & Mers.) 9.283 giver 
MAQNAITACUURORS i. ic oes ce ees 8,326 easil 
Physicians & Surgeons ...... 7,219 that. 
Insurance Agents .....3.06565 5,083 Hald 
Mfg. Superintendents ........ 4,950 deep 
jankers & Bank Officers 4,226 in w 
NE REN ener, cokers ogi eraeers yaa eiaaays 4.593 of s 
Dainty Warmers’ 2634.65 cc's 3.946 ness 
MUOCK: TUMIGOPB: oe dis ciea'e 2,637 Kue 
POUMPY TURIGGTS occ cet es 2.324 resp 
Commercial Travelers ........ 2.806 and 
POMRUT SO ius Su sPeiaJellsl siccales evs tetetane els 1,829 prac 
LONI Gg 11 2 A eee 1.787 The 
Lawyers & Judges ............ 1.738 alot 
COIOIMIGES! <eechiie bole oeree 1,714 
ETE 075 ced ul hers vaiiShvet os ont 1.600 
OE NTO» scccsnc kw aeow ieee 1,495 “ 
Theatrical Owners & Mers. 1,257 tha 
WGOPUN OES 6 dare darecerenere vince 1,127 of | 
Importers & Exporters ...... 794 nes 
SUMIIOOTS: oa ocd 5's-5 bea eine oe 61 lux 
Stock Broker. ....6.0660.00. 376 the 
Insurance Co. Officers ........ 306 in | 
Commercial Brokers ......... 194 pre 
Oe ye 171 thi 
Mine Operators .............. 182 
BC) rr 137 su 
Lumber Dealers ............. 98 th 
Officials of Railroads ........ 51 re 
Technical Engineers ......... 41 co 
Landscape Gardeners (Prop.)... 2% bt 
Lumber Camp Owners ....... 13 Ww 
Mine Foremen ............66% 8 n 
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Housewife Made a Million On An Idea 


Originator of Philippine Embroidered Lingerie Started With One 
Garment and Now She Sells Them to the World. First 


Order That Created the Industry Nearly Swamped 


There is a dainty, attractive little 
American woman out in the Philippines, 
who agrees entirely with that saying 
of big business that ideas are the 
greatest thing in the world. About a 
dozen years ago Mrs. Louis Powis 
Brown went to Manila with her hus- 
pand, whose business took him there. 
Her interests were those of the happy, 
contented, educated housewife. One of 
the things in the Philippines that was 
new to her and that interested her was 
the enormous amount of needle-work 
done by the native women. It was one 
of the first things that a native girl 


the Brown 


learned and many devoted their lives 
to it. The workmanship was always 
crude, the materials coarse and the 
designs ugly. None of it was fit for 
use in any of the progressive countries 
and it was not worth enough to 
export it. 

One day Mrs. Brown took a piece of 
nainsook, drew upon it a free-hand de- 
sign of a simple and yet neat kind and 
gave it to a native woman to em- 
broider. The native woman returned 
it in a jiffy, done expertly. Mrs. 
Brown drew a number of designs and 
gave them to other native women, with 
the same result. She finished up sev- 
eral pieces as night gowns and sent 
them to a relative in the “States”. 
This relative showed them to the buyer 


Jeweler with National Business 


Starting as Stenographer With Jewelry Firm, Woman Becomes Sole 
Owner and Manager of Extensive Business in Specialty Field. 


A stenographer in the employ of the 
firm not so many years ago—now sec- 
retary, treasurer and owner of the en- 
tire business. And all by her own hard 
work! 

It sounds a bit like a copy-book 
maxim, doesn’t it? But Miss Frances 
Kuehnle, of the Edwards-Haldeman Co., 
manufacturing jewelers, of Detroit, the 
heroine of this career doesn’t suggest 
copy-book maxims in the least. Rather, 
she radiates personality, and wide hu- 
man interests, as well as the driving 
force and power of concentration of the 
modern executive. Smilingly, she does 
admit to a capacity for hard work. Her 
friends go farther, and add to that, un- 
usual abilities plus tremendous courage 
and self-sacrifice in the interests of her 
business. 

Starting in to learn the business from 
the very beginning at a stenographer’s 
desk, Miss Kuehnle was able to get a 
splendid grasp of its details, so that 
when increasing responsibilities were 
given her, as they were, she was able 
easily to master them. It so chanced 
that the owner of the company, Mr. 
Haldeman, became, just before the war, 
deeply interested in Detroit real estate, 
in which he was putting through deals 
of such importance that his own busi- 
hess had to be secondary. Miss 
Kuehnle by that time in a position of 
responsibility, found things left more 
and more to her judgment, until she was 
practically running the business alone. 
Then came the war, and she was left 
alone in earnest. 


“She Did a Wonderful Job” 


“It was a wonderful job she did with 
that company during the war,” said one 
of her friends, herself a successful busi- 
hess woman. “A woman, carrying on a 
luxury business, through those days, in 
the face of all the complications both 
in manufacturing and merchandising her 
Product, did no little thing, to come 
through it all successfully.” 

Miss Kuehnle did bring it through 
successfully; and her reward came after 
the war, when the president wished to 
retire from active participation in the 
company. She was made owner of the 
business which she had saved—and 
Won. Since then, the Edwards-Halde- 
man Co. has gone steadily along the 


road to success, now doing a quarter- 
million dollars of business annually. 

“Our business is unique,” said Miss 
Kuehnle, “in that we manufacture fra- 
ternity jewelry exclusively, and our cus- 
tomers are all college boys and girls. 
Our salesmen visit all the university 
and college towns, and take orders from 
the members of the fraternities and 
sororities for what they want, showing 
them the new designs for setting their 
society coat-of-arms which we are al- 
ways getting out. Then the orders are 
executed in one of our factories. It is 
exquisitely fine work, and has to be 
done by the most skilled workmen.” 
She sent into the next room for a beau- 
tiful little “lady’s pin,” in which the 
enameled coat-of-arms of one of the 
big national fraternities was mounted in 
emeralds. 

Women Must Work Hard 

“Nowadays, the boys have their pres- 
entation badges—the ones they give 
their lady-loves-—set in all sorts of 
ways. We make up mesh-bags, bar-pins, 
wrist-watches, bracelets, brooches of the 
most luxurious description, set with the 
coats of arms of the societies. I am 
always’ getting letters, — addressed 
usually to ‘Mr. Kuehnle’—from members 
of the fraternities, about setting their 
devices in some novel, exclusive man- 
ner. I don’t know why they almost 
invariably take it for granted that I am 
a man, but I suppose a woman jeweler 
is something unheard of. Anyway, I 
never trouble to set them right. 

“A year or so ago, I wouldn’t have 
cared to give an interview about my 
work,” said Miss Kuehnle, “but I know 
by experience that it is helpful to other 
people to read about a success in any 
line that is due to effort, and not merely 
to luck. For instance, the other day, a 
girl who was at one time in this very 
office, told me that it had been a great 
help to her in business because she had 
been associated with a woman who 
worked as hard as I do. ‘Watching how 
hard you always worked made me real- 
ize what concentrating really means’ 
was the way she put it. I am a hard 
worker, I know. But I know that a 
woman has to work twice as hard as a 
man to get as far. 

“I think everybody in business, wo- 
men and men alike, should carry insur- 
ance, according to their responsibili- 
ties.” 


Household 


for a Chicago department store, who 
at once placed an order for several 
hundred garments. 

When this order arrived in Manila 
there was a panic in and around the 
Brown household. Was there that 
much material in Manila? How does 
one finance a transaction of this kind? 
Would it be possible to organize these 
haphazard workers for quantity pro- 
duction? And what does one do first? 

Mrs. Brown, order in hand, sought 
the business people first. The order in 
hand proved a magic wand, so to 
speak, and she soon realized that she 
could command the facilities of the 
islands. Everybody seemed to want to 
participate and after a hectic, but hap- 
py experience, the order was shipped. 


Then the relative at home was nomi- 
nated selling agent and the cables to 
Manila were soon carrying a steady 
stream of orders for this new article on 
the market—Philippine embroidered 
lingerie. 

The business grew by leaps and 
bounds. Mrs. Brown could no longer 
handle the detail. She incorporated 
and is president of the company. Over 
8,000 native women are kept busy mak- 
ing the garments and they turn out 
1,500 a day. Mrs. Brown has cashed in 
on her idea to the extent of a million 
dollars. She is the originator of the 
Philippine lingerie industry, a product 
that is for sale all over the world and 
that ranks fifth among exports from the 
islands. 


Edits Whole Fleet of Magazines at 25 


Managing Editor of the Brewster Publications is Only a Girl, But She 
is a Human Dynamo for Work. 


Editor of “Motion Picture Magazine,” 
the oldest and what many think the 
best publication n the field of the 
photo play, and managing editor of all 
the Brewster publications, comprising 
in addition to “Motion Picture Maga- 
zine,” a fleet of others, among them, 
“Shadowland,” “Classic” and “Beauty,” 
-—all at twenty-five, and this doesn’t be- 
gin to tell the story of Adele Whitely 
Fletcher. 

A very few years ago Miss Fletcher 
was a school girl, writing pieces for 
the Bay Ridge High School paper, 
“Maroon and White.” But even then 
she had a decided flair for the human 
interest quality in writing that is re- 
flected in the live magazines under her 
direction. Her connection with the 
Brewster publications was made 
through free lance contributions to 
their magazines. She was soon offered 
a place on the staff as editorial assist- 
ant. In three months time she was 
editor of “Motion Picture Magazine.” 
{t required only two years of experience 
in the organization before she was 
made managing editor. 

She’s a Human Dynamo 

Miss Fletcher works like a human 
dynamo. One would think to see her 
work, that she had gotten her speed 
on a metropolitan daily. Telephone 
calls and interviews are merely punc- 
tuation marks as she pounds out a story 
on her typewriter or ploughs through 
her “desk duties.” 

Miss Fletcher has high ideals for the 
movies that are reflected in ‘Motion 
Picture Magazine.” She deplores the 
popular misconception of the public 
concerning the personalities and life of 
the people of the screen. Her work is 
dedicated to the art of the photo play 
and not to “names.” (She refuses to be 


Owns And Runs A 
Bindery Business 


Miss Kate T. Ferguson, president and 
owner of the Uptown Bindery, Inc., 
New York, began as an apprentice in 
the trade. After mastering her trade 
she became forewoman of a large 
bindéry. Now she has her own plant, 
employs a large number of men as 
well as women and herself supervises 
all the work. 





ADELE WHITELY FLETCHER 


commercialized in her point of view, as 
shown in her comment on the signing 
up for the pictures of a pair of popular 
comedians: 

“If anyone on the stage hits upon a 
catchy tune and a few accompanying 
dance steps and they become a vogue, 
their appearance in motion pictures is 
assured. Producers flock to them offer- 
ing all sorts of inducements to sign 
under their banner. On the stage they 
may be good entertainment, but what 
they have to bring to the films passes 
our comprehension.” 


Two Women Promote 
$25,000,000 Company 


Two women successfully organized 
and promoted a $25,000,000 oil company. 
They are Mrs. Jessie Dent Smith, of 
Charleston, W. Va., and Miss Annie A. 
Russell, of Washington, D. C. Their 
company has a large amount of acreage 
in Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. 
The company owns its own oil tank 
steamers. 
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Makes Success Running Brick Company 


Landing Big Orders for Bricks Appeals to This Woman Who Finds 
Much in This Work That Makes it Suitable for Women. 


“So, ladies are selling bricks now, urer, was left practically alone to run 


are they? 
everything!” 

This is the way one Detroit architect 
greeted Miss Edith Thomas when she 
came to him for an order the first time, 
not so many years ago. Selling bricks 
is a new field for women, and many of 
her present customers doubtless felt the 
same mild amazement, when this blonde 
and blue-eyed young- woman, now treas- 
urer of the Thomas Brick Co., of De- 
troit, first appeared before them with, 
so to speak, a brick in each hand. But 
trying something once has_ never 
troubled Miss Warren, and that is one 
of the many reasons why she is where 
she is today—one of the best known of 
the business women of Detroit, a part- 
ner in her company, and on the side, 
financial chairman of the great new 
Woman’s City Club. 


Her Introduction To Bricks 


Miss Warren disclaims any special 
achievement. Calmness and compe- 
tence personified, she is evidently one 
of the people who do not apprehend dif- 
ficulties ahead, but iron them efficiently 
out when they come and then forget 
about them. Her first business experi- 
ence was gained when, as a young girl 
just arrived in Detroit, she applied for 
a job as biller in one of the banks, and 
got it. 

“I just knew a typewriter by sight, 
and that was all,” she said, “and I re- 
member thinking, ‘Well, I can teach my- 
self type-writing anyway, before I get 
fired.’” 

She had ample time to learn, for she 
stayed in the bank for several years, 
and then applied for a position in the 
Thomas Brick Co., which needed a book- 
keeper. 

“I’d never kept books in my life; and 
the former bookkeeper promised to stay 
on and show me the ropes. But she 
didn’t—she left that afternoon. So I 
just looked back in the books to see 
how she had done it the day before, and 
went on from there. I’ve kept the books 
ever since, as it happens. I don’t be- 
lieve in letting the financial details of 
the business get out of my own hands.” 

Miss Warren’s opportunity to show 
her capacity for responsibility came dur- 
ing the war. The two founders of the 
business had died, and their nephew, 
into whose hands it had come, went 
overseas. Miss Warren, whose abilities 
had raised her to the position of treas- 


Well, well, they’re doing 


the business. 


“It was an anxious time for us, as it 
was for everybody. We were particu- 
larly affected by the coal shortage, and 
the scarcity of labor. 
~ “Tt got out and did a lot of selling in 
those days, besides taking care of things 
at the office. I like the selling end of 
the business better than anything else. 
It’s full of interest and excitement. 
People seemed surprised to find me tak- 
ing orders for bricks at first, but tney 
soon became used to it. 

Why It’s Suitable For Women 

“Personally, I think it is a field well 
adapted to women; and architects, with 
whom most of my business is trans- 
acted, seem to find the woman’s angle 
as helpful in selecting brick as it is 
in any other question of taste. Why 
not? It is the outer dress of a building 
and can either ruin the effect the archi- 
tect is striving for, or help carry it out 
perfectly. There is a strong art appeal, 
of course, in the consideration of the in- 
numerable shades and surfaces in brick, 
and choosing from among them for the 
necessities of a particular building is 
full of interest. 

“The biggest order I ever got per- 
sonally was for the Fisher Body Co. 
Building. It was for 750,000 brick— 
$20,000 worth—and there was a lot of 
excitement in it, because after I had 
landed it, we almost lost it again, as we 
were not able to get enough of the spec- 
ified brick. At almost the last minute, 
by great luck, I got hold of enough brick 
of another make, nearly like it, and sent 
it in to them on a chance. It went 
through all right.” 

After the war the business was reor- 
ganized and Miss Warren was made a 
partner. The company has since been 
increasingly successful. 

“I enjoy business and believe that 
every woman has a right to go into it, 
whether she actually needs to do so or 
not,” said Miss Warren. 

“If a woman has no vital interest at 
home, she can usually find one in some 
business, and her abilities are released 
and developed extraordinarily. Many 
women inherit unusual business ability 
from a successful father; and it seems 
a waste not to utilize it. 

“IT am a strong believer in the busi- 
ness woman’s carrying insurance of 
whatever type fills her particular needs. 
I myself carry as.much as I can afford.” 


Refused Half-A-Million For Idea 


Business Started in Spare Room at Home Developed Into By 
National Enterprise That Now Requires Manufacturing Plan! 


A Cincinnati woman had an idea— 
this is not remarkable in itself. She 
tried to borrow $500 to put the idea into 
commercial form and failed. Just a 
few years later, she refused $500,000 
for a part interest in the business that 
grew from the little idea. Let’s hope 
that it was the same person in both 
instances. The woman of ideas is Mrs. 
Edna Albert, organizer, president and 
owner of the Odorono Co., which makes 
a toilet preparation. 

Mrs. Albert’s father was a surgeon. 
He was a large man and perspired so 
freely that it annoyed him during oper- 
ations. He put up for his own use a 
preparation which was very effective 
and satisfactory. A few years ago 
Mrs. Albert decided to go into business 
and the promotion of this family prep- 
aration at once suggested itself. 

Started in a “Back Room” 

She started to make it at home and 

to sell it from house to house. The 


“Figures” No Longer Mystery to Women; 
Many C. P. A.’s Now in Business World 


Women accountants! Only a few 
years ago that expression would hav2 
been good for a laugh all around—in 
any group of men. We used to expect 
women to admit, naively, that figures 
were an imnenetrable mystery to them. 
But times hav2 changed—especially for 
women. How long has it been since 
you have heard one of these stories 
about the woman who called the bank 
cashier a “mean thing” because he re- 
fused to pay her checks just because 
she didn’t have any money in the 
bank? It’s been a long time hasn’t it? 
Th's is one of the “women” stories 
that is going out. 


Women accountants have arrived. 
As far back as 1899 Mrs. Christine 
Ross Barker took the examination for 
certified public accountant in New 
York State and received certificate No. 
143. As the law requiring certificates 
had been ‘n effect only three years, it 
will be seen that only this number of 
cert ficates had been issued, including 
those who were aiready practicing 
when the law was passed. Another 
woman who stands out among ac- 
countants is Mrs. Caroline D. Wylie, 


National Association of Bank Women 


Mrs. Frank Palmateer, Treasurer, 
Union Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Maude lL. Balch, Manager, 
Women’s Department, Springfield Na- 
tional Bank, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Ralph Beebe, Manager, Women’s 
Department, Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Miss Elenor Miller, Teller and Gen- 


eral Manager, Women’s Department, 
New England National Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mrs. Geline MacDonald Bowman, 


Manager, Women’s Department, Mer- 
chants National Bank, 1101 East Main 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

Miss Nina Y. Carter, Women’s De- 
partment, Peoples Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, II. 

Miss Edna Howard, Manager, Wo- 
men’s Department, Northern Trust 
Company, La Salle and Monroe Streets, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Margaret R. Cassidy, Assistant 
Treasurer, Washington Savings Institu- 
tion, Lowell, Mass. 

Miss Mary Cook, Cashier, Oak Cliff 
State Bank & Trust Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Miss Myrtle H. Cooper, Branch Man- 
ager. Citizen’s Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Mrs. Augusta M. Davidson, Director of 


(Continued from page 5) 


Home Service Department, Suffolk Sav- 
ings Bank for Seamen and Others, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Miss Manye Hammock, Assistant 
Cashier, Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville, 
Tenn, 

Miss Ida Miller Henry, 
Women’s Department, 
Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Miss Margaret Elizabeth Horner, Sec- 
retary to President and Receiving 
Teller, First National Bank, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Miss Agnes M. Kenny, Manager, 
Women’s Department, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Lyda A. Keys, Asst. Secy. and 
Asst. Treas., Fontron Loan & Trust 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Miss Rose M. King, Manager, 
Women’s Department, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, 446 Main Street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Miss Catherine Olney, Manager of 
Women’s Department, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, 511 Main Street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Miss Adele H. Kirby, Assistant Sec- 
retary and Assistant Treasurer, The 


Manager, 
Citizens Trust 


Plainfield Trust Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
Miss Jay Spencer Knapp, Assistant 


Cashier, The Lowry National Bank of 
Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Miss Sarah J. MacLeod, Director of 
Home Economics Bureau, Society for 
Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Flora M. Mayer, Assistant Trust 
Officer, The United Banking & Savings 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Mary O. Movius, President, 
First National Bank, Lidgerwood, No. 
Dak. 

Miss Lillian E. Oakley, Assistant to 
President, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Miss Clare L. Paetzold, Assistant Sec- 
retary, Long Island City Savings Bank, 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City, 
Ni: 

Mrs. Julia W. Postlewaithe, Manager 
Savings & Women’s Department, Ham- 
ilton National Bank, Denver, Colorado. 

Miss L. Mae Rawson, Assistant Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Seacoast Trust Com- 
pany, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Emma Cox Smith, Cashier Bank 
of Osceola, Osceola, Ark. 

Miss Mabel F. Thompson, Manager, 
Women’s Department, The Fidelity 
Trust Company of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Lucy Reeder Young, Manager, 
Savings Department, Sheridan National 
Bank, Sheridan, Wyoming. 















necessity for larger scale producti, 


at a food exhibition at Atlantic City, 
This she called her first real “splash. 
This gave her the idea of introducing 
Odorono by demonstration in som 


large store in different cities. The Things 
followed local advertising campaigns a; architect 
she could afford them, architect: 
For a long time every dollar that was °5P¢ 
could be spared went back into they though | 
business, largely in promotion work ® fluence 
Mrs. Albert sent out squads of cap. movem®! 
vassers in sections and carried the jm express! 
product right into homes and offices} ous WO! 
Today she has a plant of her own, ap in accel’ 
separate building for her offices anjp, Some. 
her product goes io all parts of the around 
world including China. successf 
cidentall 
ambassa 
Riddle, 
to Arge 
js, howe 
of Theo 
in New 
who is an active practicing C. P. A. ot 
New York. 
The American Institute of Accoun- 
tants has recently published a 1578 
page compilation of all accounting Young 
bibliography. This monumental piece of : 
work was done by the woman librarian T 


of the Institute, and may be considered | hh 





one of the greatest contributions to ac 

counting literature that has_ been 

made, Incidentally, the compilation Durin 
shows the elaboration of accounting © a. fanc 
procedure during recent years to commo 
require this voluminous jtiterature. sump. 

There are five women members of weed 

the American Institute of Accountants about | 
and about eighteen women members of growel 
the National Association of Cost Ac ; tion ¢ 
countants. Women have been working | Barucl 
in accountancy and have been officially 3 proble 
recognized as experts in this line fora | for ac 


good many years. Mostly they are 


identified with large institutions where 


tive | 








» upon. 
they do not-come into contact with the man 
outs‘de business world. But they are COS. 
“carrying on” with figures and Men reveal 
base their business deductions upon | coop< 
the results and shape their whole busi- a law 
ness lives on what these women tell The 
them in figures! Sapir 
growe 

e e thirt 
Women in Production a 
the | 
End of Theatricals pad 

who 

Make Great Successes | itis 
suces 

In the field of play production there tion. 
are a few women who stand out. Mrs. the | 
Lillian Trimble Bradley is prominent a8 Carn 
the general stage director of the George a la 
Broadhurst attractions. She directed C0-0] 


the production of the difficult play, Hall 


“The Storm.” 


Mrs. Rene Harris owns and manages 
the Hudson Theatre, where she has her M 
business office. 





In motion picture work there are fact 
more women in the producing and man- men 
aging end than in regular dramatic uses 
production. Miss Lois Weber produces a 
and directs many leading film dramas ine 
including the Anita Stewart produc: 
tions. N 

The star money maker among women poi 
in the motion picture industry apart gat 
from the actors themselves, is believed te | 
to be Miss Anita Loos, in private life pre 
Mrs. John Emerson, who is said to up 
make $100,000 a year as a scenario § 
writer. : 

Over in England they have a twenty- I 
six-year-old theatrical manager in the tar 
person of Miss Doris Filt, who is also tio 


a member of the city council of Nor: 
wich. 
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Women Successful Architects 


Wife of a United States Ambassador is a Fifth Avenue Architect With 


Thriving Business. 


Things began, to happen in the 
architecture of the home when women 
architects came on the scene. This 
was especially so with the interior, al- 
though the exterior has felt. the in- 
fluence too. The “Batter Homes” 
movement is one. of their mediums of 
expression but each one of the numer- 
ous Women architects is taking a hand 
in accelerating the change. 

Some very fine p'eces of architecture 
around New York are the work of a 
successful woman architect who is in- 
cidentally the wife of a United States 
ambassador. This is Mrs. John Wallace 
Riddle, Mr. Riddl= being ambassador 
to Argentine. Mrs. Riddle’s business 
js, however, conducted under the name 
of Theodate Pope. She has an office 
in New York, but her chief place of 


Prominent Women Leaders 


business is at Farm’ngton, Conn. Sha 
has designed many beautiful residen- 
ces and other buildings, in New Eng- 
land, among them the Westover Aca- 
demy. Theodate Pope has_ been 
sei_cted to reconstruct the Roosevelt 
Memorial House in New York City. 

One of the most active and promi- 
nent women architects in the Middle 
West is Miss Frances B. Marl2tt, 
secretary and treasurer of the Clifford, 
Shopbell Co. of Evansvilie, Ind. She 
was president of the Rotary Club of 
Evansville last year and has served 
three years as director of the Indiana 
Federation of Business and _ Profes- 
sional Women. She is actjive in civic 
affairs of Evansville and in all women’s 
movements. 

Landscape architecture is a field all 


Manages $6,000,000 Association 


Young Girl Brought From California to Organize and Run Big 
Tobacco Growers Combine Covering Half-a-Dozen States And 
Involving Millions of Investment. 


During the war years tobacco brought 
a fancy price, but like many other 
commodities there came the inevitabls 
simp. Increased cost of raising the 
weed added to thes2 troubles and 
about a year ago the Kentucky tobacco 


growers looked about for some solu- 
tion of their problems. Bernard M. 


Baruch had been interested in farm 
problems and the growers went to him 
for advice. He suggested a coopera- 
This was decided 


upon. The next step was to find the 
» man to make the association a suo- 
cess. A study of thig field of activity 


revealed as the organizing genius of 
cooperative effort, one Aaron Sapiro, 
a lawyer of San Francisco. 

The tobacco growers went to Mr. 
Sapiro, who was counsel for the prune 
growers association. He had organized 
thirty cooperatives and was counsel 
for sixty. He agreed to co-operate in 
the organization of the association, 
but he would not be able to conduct it 
Permanently. But he had an associate 
who was well quatified for the job as 
this associate was already making a 
success of the prune growers associa- 
tion. The associate was presented to 
the tobacco men in the person of Miss 
Carmel Hallmever, a girl in years but 
alawver and specialist in the field of 
co-operative organization. Result—Miss 
Hallmeyer is today head of the legal 


Miss Harriet L. Parks is assistant 
sales manager of a company that manu- 
factures electrical coal mining equip- 
ment. She must know all about the 
uses of coal mining machinery as her 
— involves large contracts in this 
ine, 


Mlle, Nadyda Stancioff, recently ap- 
Pointed secretary of the Bulgarian Le- 
gation at Washington, was so valuable 
to the foreign office at home that the 
Premier would not permit her to take 
up her duties at Washington at once. 


Miss Sarah M. Postlewaite is secre- 
tary of the Southern Paving Construc- 
tion Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


department of the Buriey Tobacco 
Growers Association, which through a 
subsidiary company holds $6,000,000 of 
real estate mostly warehouses in the 
tobacco districts, and looks after the 
interests of thousands of growers in 
half-a-dozen states. 

Miss Hallmeyer’s home was in Oak- 
land, California. She went to the Santa 
Clara public schools and then studied 
law at Leland Stanford University. 
She worked her way through coliege 
by managing a sorority house and to 
do this efficiently sha took special 
work in home economics while she was 
studying law. She found time also to 
study stenography and _ typewriting. 
This last qualified her for well-paying 
positions during the summer vaca- 
tions. During one of these periods 
she was employed by the Santa Clara 
Prune Growers’ Association in its 
offics. This gave her the introduction to 
the organization of the prun? industry. 
Her work threw her into contact with 
Aaron Sapiro, the counsel for the central 
prune growers association. Her next 
step was to join Mr. Sapiro in his 
San Francisco offices and very soop 
she was his first lieutenant. 

The fact that Miss Halimeyer did 
not get her law degree until 1920 
shows how fast she has moved in the 
business world to reach her present 
important position. 


Mrs. Charles Magoles-Baright, New 
York City, was the first woman lawyer 
to be admitted to membership in the 
American Bar’ Association. Mrs. 
Baright was a delegate to the Bar As- 
sociation meeting in Boston. 


Many women have a natural aptitude 
for advertising work and some have 
made conspicuous successes in this 
field. Among these are Miss Helen 
Gano Keelor, member of the firm of 
Keelor & Hall of Cincinnati. 


Miss Mabel Hennesy is advertising 
manager of the Winchester Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. 


its own and has as on: of its ex- 
ponents in New York, Miss Ruth Dean, 
who does a large business and main- 
tains a complete force and equipment 
in her offices in east Fifty fifth street. 
A landscape architect must know, 
among other varied and numerous 
things, how to specify a good road— 
and how to see that the client gets 
it. Building walls that will stand up, 
planning grading so that there will 
be a maimum amount of earth to 
handle, taking advantage of existing 
natural features and creating some 
that do not already exist are among 
the problems of the landscape arch'tect. 
All of these things are everyday matters 
to Miss Dean. She must know what 
trees, plants and shrubs willl grow in 
given conditions of climate and soil, 


Landscape Architecture Has Two 


sun and shade and she must know how 
they should be planted so that they 
wil. grow. Her work is one of or+ 
ginating ideas making working draw- 
ings and specifications, planting pians 
and lists, getting bids and super n- 
tending the work to see that the finished 
product s the thing planned. 

A woman landscape architect who 
is a leader in her profession is Miss 
Marion C. Coffin, of New York. Miss 
Coffin planned the gardens and. lay- 
outs of the magnificent country place 
of Lammot Du Pont, “St, Armour,” at 
Wilmington, Del. This is one of the 
show places of the country and Miss 
Coffin’s landscape work ‘s a consider- 
able part of the artistic triumph and 
has been commented upon by archi: 
tects all over the country. 


N ecessity of Insurance 


By Mrs. Norman Sharp 
Mrs. Sharp is a Prominent Club Woman of Atlanta, Ga., and Wrote This Endorse- 
ment of Life Insurance for The Eastern Underwriter. 


Insurance is to my mind one of the 
most valuable benefits to mankind 
today. The State and Federal laws 
governing the business of insurance 
makes for the absolute safety of the 
investment and with the risk of loss 
climinated, it leaves only the question 
of the plan to be considered. 

The business itself has long ago 
passed the experimental stage and has 
become almost an exact science. For the 
young it is largely a question of @x- 
pediency as to the form of the insur- 
ance protection to be secured. To one 
with a family ‘ife insurance is a neces 
sity. 

Business must be 


life insurance 


recognized as an economic factor in 
indemnifying for the loss of capital 
and brains. The death of a man or 


woman closely identified with a busi- 
ness cannot but resuit in a shock to 
the organization, possibly affecting its 
credit, its business getting ability, or 
its efficiency of operation, al! of which 
may bring about pecuniary loss. 

Henee, it is both wise and prud2nt 
for business concerns to have the 
fives of those whose deaths would 
affect them in this way, properly pro- 
tected by life insurance. 


Many Women As 
Credit Managers 


There are so many women “credit- 
men” that it would be scarcely possible 
to tell the story of their work in this 
field. The Los Angeles Credit Men’s 
Association was the first to recognize 
women as credit managers and admit 
them to membership in the association. 
Now that organization has a Women’s 
Division, Miss Florence Banks, credit 
manager of the Los Angeles Soap Co., 
having been elected to head it. The 
division has more than fifty members 
end sends women delegates to the na- 
tional convention. 


Miss Mary E. Roe is manager of the 
Shelby Northwestern Railway, Shelby- 
ville, N. C. 














MRS. NORMAN SHARP 


Heads National 

Education 

Association 
The president 


of the National Edu- 


cation Association is Miss Charl Or- 
mond Williams, of Memphis, Tenn. 
Miss Williams was born in the little 


town of Arlington, Tenn., near Memphis 
and taught school in her home state 
for many years. She has been county 
superintendent of schools of Shelby 
County for several years, a post for 
which there is always a long list of 
men candidates. Miss Williams is al- 
ways at the front of civic movements in 
Memphis, especially, if they have an 
educational angle. She is an active 
member of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce and is chairman of its edu- 
cational committee. 
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Mrs. William Brown Meloney 


Editor of “The Delineator” 


By Philip H. Welch 


It is quite insufficient to think to give 
a complete picture of Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney by saying she is an 
editor of one of the leading women’s 
magazines. Her idea of editing is to 
make “The Delineator” a powerful in- 
strument of service for the public wel- 
fare. One of the best examples of how 
this theory leads her into other activi- 
ties, is the case of Madame Marie Curie, 
discoverer of radium. 

She Took Up Mme. Curie’s Case 

Years ago Mrs. Meloney made an 
entry in her note-book: “Marie Curie, 
the greatest woman in the world.” This 
was the story that she wanted to get. 

Every time a prominent writer went 
to France he or she carried a commis- 
sion from Mrs. Meloney to interview 
Madame Curie. Each attempt failed. 
Madame Curie was a scientist and could 
not be reached for so casual a thing as 
publicity. 

During the war, Madame Curie was 
at the front, inaccessible, administer- 
ing her radium treatment. Finally in 
1920, after she became editor of The 
Delineator, Mrs. Meloney sailed for 
Europe herself, determined to accom- 
plish her purpose of getting Madame 
Curie’s story. Her effort in arranging 
an interview was most discouraging. 
Finally it was accomplished. 

“I had been prepared to meet a 
woman of the world,” writes Mrs. Me- 
loney in the preface to the story of 
Madame Curie’s life; “a woman en- 
riched by her own efforts and estab- 
lished in one of the palaces of the 
Champs d’Elysees. Instead, I found a 
woman working in an inadequate labor- 
atory and living in an humble flat, on 
the meagre pay of a college professor— 
just a little over $75 a month.” 

Mrs. Meloney describes the timidity 
which came over her when she was in 
the presence of this woman—of this 
gentle woman in a black cotton dress 
with a high white forehead and delicate 
hands. Though Mrs. Meloney had been 
trained for twenty years as an inter- 
rogator she was struck dumb. It was 
Madame Curie who conducted the con- 
versation, in the course of which the 
fact was developed that Madame Curie 
was without radium with which to work. 

When Mrs. Méloney left for America 
she had her story, but it had lost inter- 
est for her compared with the enormity 
of the fact that Madame Curie had no 
radium in which to continue her ex- 
periments. Mrs. Meloney was still 
editor of The Delineator,. but for the 
time being her dynamic energy had 
only a single goal. 

Raising $100,000 

She learned in France that the cost 
of a gramme of radium would be $100,- 
000. It was at first her idea that she 
might find ten wealthy American wo- 
men who would give $10,000 each. She 
found but two who could afford to 
make such gift; but she found hun- 
dreds of thousands of women willing 
to contribute both money and effort. 

In less than a year the women of 
America, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Meloney, had brought Madame Curie to 
this country, presented her with the 
coveted gramme of radium and an an- 
nuity for the rest of her life. 

Then a group of women put on a 
kitchen demonstration in Dayton, Ohio. 
President Harding said there should be 
such a demonstration in every town and 
city in the country. When Mrs. Me- 
loney heard his statement she seized 
upon the true significance of it. Not 
the kitchen but the whole house should 
be demonstrated throughout the coun- 
try. Within a short time she was in 
conference with Mr. Harding and not 
long after that conference she and Mr. 
Hoover had organized a national coun- 
cil of Better Homes in America. 

The Better Homes Movement 

In the fall of 1922 the first Better 
Homes week took place with Mrs. 
Meloney captain on the firing line in 
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the work of organization and Mr. 
Hoover rendering her every assistance. 

There were 521 demonstration 
houses prepared and the educational 
value of the Better Homes idea of edu- 
cation by demonstration established. 
Again this year Mrs. Meloney has given 
several months of almost constant ef- 
fort, and Better Homes week has been 
observed in a thousand towns and 
cities throughout the country—the week 
of June 4 to 10. Mrs. Meloney’s suc- 
cessful leadership of this campaign is 
directly attributable to her dynamic 
enthusiasm, typically expressed in her 
statement, “I believe in the Better 
Homes movement, as I believe in my 
own home.” 

Mrs. Meloney’s journalistic career 
began when, as Marie Mattingly, a girl 
of seventeen—fresh from Kentucky, she 
came to Washington and wrote for the 
Washington Post, a series of naive, 
humorous feature articles on political 
celebrities. 

When only eighteen she reported the 
Republican and Democratic conventions 
as correspondent of the Post and the 
New York World. 

Ill health compelled her to go west 
where she wrote for the Denver Post, 
and later returned to Washington as 
their special correspondent and bureau 
chief. She was the first woman ad- 
mitted to the Senate Press Gallery, but 
her ill health returned and she was 
driven back to the Arizona desert. To 
do this she borrowed $500 and rented 
a forty-acre patch of alfalfa with an 
adobe hut on it. Before the end of the 
year she was physically fit and money 
ahead. 

She came east and joined the staff of 
the famous old New York Sun of the 
Dana tradition. Here she won her 
spurs during three years of aggressive 
newspaper reporting, especially on the 
public activities of women and the prog- 
ress of the equal suffrage movement. 
She put the Children’s Court into the 
news of the day. Here she began to 
find her best specialization in the study 
= the sociological problems of modern 
ife. 

In 1914, Miss Mattingly married 
William Brown Meloney, writer and 
publicist. In 1915 she became asso- 
ciated with the Butterick publications. 
“Since that time,” declared George W. 
Wilder, president of the company, “she 
has been one of the important influ- 
ences in most of our undertakings in 
the publishing field. Her viewpoint has 
been broad, constructive and effective. 
Many of the distinguished editorials on 
national subjects which we have pub- 
lished during the war and pre-war pe- 
riods were her anonymous work,” 





Running Hotel-Club For Successful Wome, 





Large Number of Prosperous Business Women Brings Demand fy 
High Grade Living Accommodations and Creates New Profe 
sion of Women’s Club Managers in the Big Cities. 


A great city like New York presents 
sp2cial problems in the matter of liv- 
ing quarters for the self-supporting 
woman. Boarding houses are no solu- 
tion at ail, the “hall room” is a form 
of social isolation, and the so-called 
“working girls home” as usually con- 
ducted is regarded by the independ=nt 
business woman of today more in th2 
nature of a reformiatory than a hom. 
The problem has been most acut3, per- 
haps, for the college girl and vocation- 
aly trained worker who has intelli- 
gence, self respect and a social in: 
stinct. 

It was for the purpose of meeting 
just this demand that the Women’s 
Allerton House was started about a 
year ago in New York. This is in a 
very desirable location, at Fifty- 
Seventh Street and Lexington Avenue. 
A fine building of the hotlel-club typs 
was erected there and especially de- 
signed and equipped to serv? as a 
women’s residence club. 

Given the proper equipment, the 
problem was then almost wholly one of 
management. The person picked to 


fill this delicate position of hots 
manager and club director, was Mis 
Grace Drake. Her introduction 4 
work of this kind was at Gamp Mil 
the bie army camp on Long Islan 
during the war. Here she had charg: 
of army canteens and then she went tj 
France for the “Y,” where she did, 
great deal of organization work. 
The club atmosphere is accentuate 
by the presence of the Vassar Club 
New York which has taken for it; 
quarters part of one of the uppe 


floors. There is a library corner with 
poenty of books and _ profusion of 
magazines. A little shop is on, this 


floor for the special convenience of 
guests where almost anything in th 
line of feminine needs of the evan 
day sort may be supplied. There js 
aiso a department where clothing may 
be left for care or alteration with a 
competent woman in charge to advis» 
those who use this servics. 

There is reserved for the use of 
residents a huge lounge on the top 
floor where meetings or social gather 
ings may be held. A roof garden js 
another of the attractions. 
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Gets $8,000 Appointment to State Board A 


As Industrial Commissioner Miss Frances Perkins Receives Highest 
Salary Paid to a Woman By New York State. Heads Several 


Important State Bureaus. 


When Governor Smith, of New York, 
was elected for his first term and was 
picking the people he would appoint to 
the various offices to be filled by him, 
he was especially interested in having 
an efficient Industrial Commission be- 
cause the welfare of the workers of the 
State was close to his heart. The In- 
dustrial Commission was made up of 
three members, and the first member se- 
lected by Governor Smith to serve was 
Miss Frances Perkins. This was the 
first appointment of a woman to the 
Industrial Commission in New York 
State. When Governor Miller was 
elected Miss Perkins was superseded, 
but one of the first official acts of Gov- 
ernor Smith on his reelection was the 
reappointment of Miss Perkins. 

Miss Perkins’ equipment for the post 
is extraordinary. Practically all her 
adult life has been spent in activities 


Parliamentarian 
For Women’s 
Conventions 


Running a great convention like a 
piece of well oiled machinery was a 
new thing for women up to a few years 
ago and they felt the need of advice and 
instruction. Mrs. Emma A. Fox, of De- 
troit, created a professional career for 
herself to meet this need and today she 
is an expert of parliamentary law and 
the author of “Parliamentary Usage for 
Women’s Clubs,” which has_ been 
adopted as the authority for the pro- 
ceedings of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs and other bodies. Mrs. Fox has 
given many years of study to parliamen- 
tary law and has served as official par- 
liamentarian at many of the biggest 
conventions of women in this country. 


Miss Lillian G. Lagonarsine was the 
first woman to take out an auctioneer’s 
license in New York City, out of the 
few women in this country following 
the profession whose slogan is “Going! 
Going!! Gone!!” 


Probably the only woman customs 
broker in the country is Mrs. A. D. 
Jones, of Kansas City. She has been 
engaged in this business for fourteen 
years and her transactions run into 
large amounts. 
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day. She was for two years executive ose 
secretary of the Consumers’ League of | *#mestic 
New York State and has helped to frame that ol 
many of the labor laws on the statute | *hous 
books. She also served the Committee ee 


of Safety as secretary and was in active | 








directing charge of much of the work of farm “A 
that organization. from - 
She cooperated with the Factory In| #¢ thir 
vestigating Commission and the Bureau being in 
of Fire Prevention in putting through t Is ° 
some important regulations governing Hon, ¥ 
industrial employment and factory con 
ditions. Wh 
As Industrial Commissioner Miss Per: ( 
kins draws the largest salary paid by 3 
New York State to a woman—$s,000, | Woma 
She has charge of the bureaus of Sta ‘i 
tistics and Information, Mediation and D 
Arbitration, and Industrial Code. These 
are three of the most important] One 
branches of the work of the commission. | enginec 
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The vocation of oral dental hygiene | Wade 
has grown marvelously in recent years. | huhn 
This is a field into which women are | * tru 
going in large numbers. Mrs. Mildred | usiric 
Farmer Stahl, of New York City, vice | 2 m 
president of the New York Dental Hy | “4pr 
gienists Association, savs that although | She p 
women came into this field only re| “silk 
cently, they are much better adapted ( 
to the work than men. Whi 
Women seem to have a natural talent | slump 
for prophylactic technic. They have | Kuhn 
an infinite capacity for detail and as| ‘e p 
born “housecleaners,” do thorough | Ment 


prophylactic work. Schools in cities | 

generally now employ a dental hygien: | A V 
ist and all large employers of labor are 
rapidly coming to give the same service. Str 


It took the live and enterprising city 
of Des Moines to produce the first Mr 


woman to go into the coal business} Ind, 
Miss Hazel Wondra, who might have} ing , 
made candy or painted china for 4} petit 
career, went into the retail coal bus! | of g 
ness and now is proprietor and ownel | fore 
of the Home Coal Co., of Des Moines. | ness 

Miss Ida R. Leonard, of Suilivat, pon 
Ind., is sole owner and manager of one terri 
of the largest grocery store businesseé heat 


in southern Indiana. 
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\ Stock Breeder With A National Reputation 


Mrs. Lee Charles Miller, owner and manager of the 
“Thousand Springs Stock Farm” in Idaho, 
Captures Prizes all Over the country 


with her blooded stock 


By Minnie W. Miller, Owner of “Thousand Springs Stock Farm” 
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= Doilars for Large Producing Company. 
portant | Qne of the best equipped industrial receiver’s hands. 7 
lission. | engineers in the country is a woman One of the important positions she 
—Miss W. M. Kuhn, of New York. has held was with the Schwarzenbach 
Miss Kuhn once walked through a large Huber Co., the largest silk concern of 
silk manufacturing plant and when she_ its kind in the world, They had a 
had compieted the trip turned to the dozen factories in this country and 
head of the establishment and made nearly as many at different points in 
suggestions that resulted in savings urope. For this great company Miss 
amounting to thousands of dollars. He Kuhn was manager of its bureau of 
ygiene | wade the statement himself. Miss cost, efficiency and adjustment. 
years, | Kubn had an advantage in this case, it Not all of her activities have been in 
en are | true, because, while she knows in- the silk business. She was in business 
Jildred | dusirial organization and management tor herselt before the war as distribu- 
, vice | M many lines, she is especially tor in all of Switzerland for a large 
‘al Hy: | @duipped to know the silk industry. German manufacturer of typewriters. 
thoigh | Ste put in years in every department She was buyer and manager for a 
nly re-| of silk manufacturing. jewelry manufacturer. She did indus- 
dapted Called in to Save Concern _ trial engineering work for a textile 
When the silk business had a big manufacturing firm and a chocolate 
 taleat | timp a couple of years ago, Miss manufacturer, among others. Sie oa. 
y have | Kuhn was called in to take charge of been secretary and treasurer of a com- 
and as| ‘he production and sales cost depart- pany manufacturing coal briquettes in 
orough | Ment of a big silk concern that was in connection with other of her activities. 
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nor are, A Woman She Has 
erviee.| Structural Nothing to Do 
ne city| Steel Seller Till Tomorrow! 
e first} Mrs. Jean Shassere, of Terre Haute, © Mrs. Lulu M. Heffner, of Nowata, 
isiness. | Ind, is engaged in the business of sell- Okla. owns and operates a large num- 
t have} ing structural steel. She makes com- per of oil wells in proven territory in 
for 4} petitive bids on contracts for the use her state. As avocations, she has 
1 bust} of steel and does a large business. Be- several other businesses. She owns 
owner} fore Mrs. Shassere went into the busi- and runs several motion picture 
oines. | hess she made a thorough study of the houses, and conducts the largest public 
iilivan, | Steel industry with special reference to garage in the state. She has con- 
of one Structural steel. She represents in her ducted oi deve,opment operations in 
inesses ‘erritory a large steel company with Texas as well as in different parts of 
headquarters in Chicago. Oklahoma. 


The Guernsey cattle are all either 
imported or have been purchased from 
the greatest breeding farms of the East, 
“Mixter Farms” of Massachusetts, “Chil- 
mark Farm” of New York, and “Brook- 
mead Farm” of Pennsylvania, and are 
of the choicest blood lines. With the 
superior alfalfa hay and favorable cli- 
matic conditions these eastern Guern- 
seys thrive and grow into better indi- 
viduals than if they were left where 
they were born. The herd sire alone is 
a western product, he canie from “Edge- 
moor Farm” in California. For two 
years I have taken a show herd to the 
local fairs and to the west coast, and 
have won many prizes and much favor- 
able recognition. The herd is improving 
all the time owing to the careful mat- 
ing, and growing, and it is my intention 
to make it one of the best in the West. 


Sheep Flock Called The Best 


The Hampshire sheep are nearly all 
imported foundation stock. For the past 
two years I have shown at the Chicago 
International Stock Show, as well as 
the smaller fairs, and have won all 
championships and group prizes as well 
as several trophies. It is a small, purely 
stud flock, and acknowledged to be the 


best in the United States. Idaho is one 
of the principal sheep growing States, 
there is always a brisk demand for good 
Hampshires. California is also a buyer 
of my best rams. 

Runs It All Personally 

The Duroc-Jersey swine are largely of 
the Sensation family, and like the other 
departments are founded on stock pur- 
chased from the best breeders. The 
market for these is largely local and I 
am hoping to raise the standard of the 
swine in Idaho by the distribution of 
this good blood. 

The buying, planning and general 
management of this farm I undertake 
personally. I have a fine organization 
of young men who love the work and 
are enthusiastic about the development 
of the stock. The milk and butter fat 
production of the cows is tested under 
the rules of the American Guernsey Cat- 
tle Club and we know at all times what 
the cows can accomplish and what their 
calves are worth. 

The reputation of “Thousand Springs 
Farm” is growing favorably, buyers are 
looking to it for the best, and in a few 
years the stock will be able to command 
prices which will make it a profitable 
business. 


Drew $35,000 Salary---and Earned It 


Remarkable Story of a Young Woman Who Rose From Clerkship 
to Ke Responsible Executive of a Big Corporation. How She 
Forced Recognition as Treasurer of Company. 


This story should begin with “Once 
upon atime.” It reads like a fairy story 
but is just another of those remarkable 
instances of the success of women in 
business which this paper has set out 
to tell. One day a kindly old gentle- 
man was paying his luncheon check in 
a Philadelphia restaurant when he no- 
ticed that instead of the proprietor be- 
ing behind the desk there was a 
bright-eyed girl, little more than a 
child. He thought that was not the 
kind of work for one so young and 
asked the girl some questions about 
herself. Soon afterward she was work- 
ing for the old gentleman’s firm, E. F. 
Houghton & Co. This was twenty odd 
years ago. The little cashier rose to 
be a treasurer and a director of the 
concern at a salary of $35,000 a year. 

A remarkable part of the story is that 
the business of Houghton & Co. is oils 
and grease and although a grease fac- 
tory is among the least desirable of 
places for anyone to work, Miss Kath- 
eryne M. Haun knew every operation of 
the business and became a master of 
its detail. The president of the com- 
pany says that Miss Haun was the best 
business woman he ever knew. (Miss 


Running Bill Board 


Business Has Variety 

Mrs. Carolyn G. Jones, of Rome, Ga., 
conducts an outdoor poster advertis- 
ing business. Mrs. Jones personally 
selects locations for bill boards and 
negotiates for leases and privileges. 
She also has to buy a large amount of 
lumber and has a considerable payroll. 


Haun died a short time ago.) The 
great episode of her career came alter 
sne had been with the company over 
fifteen years. The owners had decided 
to incorporate and heid a meeting to 
elect olficers. Among the outsiders in- 
vited to become members of tue voard 
of the new company was a vanker. He 
was duly elecied treasurer. He knew 
nothing of the financiai detaus of tne 
business. He expected to sign on the 
dotled .ine when toi to. Just ai th.s 
point in the meeting a note was nanded 
to the president, who was presiding. 
lt Was Mi8sS Haun’s resignation, she 
said in it that she knew they had no 
thought of electing her treasurer, al- 
though she had been doing the work of 
the ollice for years. Sne said she was 
denied this because she was a woman. 

‘he letter was a bombsneil to the 
meeting. A dead silence toiiowed its 
reading. Then up jumped the man who 
had been elected treasurer and said he 
had accepted the office because he as- 
sumed that Miss Haun was to be re- 
sponsible for the work, but he’d be 
D—— if he’d be responsible for the 
work of a stranger! He resigned and 
Miss Haun was made treasurer. 


Head of Republican 
Campaign Speakers Bureau 


Miss mary stewart had charge of the 
women’s speakers bureau of the Re- 
publican National Committee in the 
Eastern states in the last presidential 


campaign. She personally made all 
important assignments for women 
speakers, 
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Opportunities for Woman Underwriter 


By MRS. LENA LAKE FORREST, 
Special Agent, Detroit Agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


More than twenty years ago I made 
a brief survey of women in the busi- 
ness and professional world in Michi- 
gan. I found a very small proportion 
carrying any kind of insurance. I was 
convinced that there was a definite de- 
mand for a woman in the insurance 
field to write women. My family and 
my friends said that I could not estab- 
lish a business by confining myself to 
the writing of insurance on the lives of 
business and professional women. 

In those early years it was a question 
of educating not only the young woman 
to the idea of insurance but her entire 
family to the idea that there was any 
reason why the daughter should have 
insurance though there was every rea- 
son why the sons should have it. Even 
at that time I had the vision of the on- 
coming army of young women who 
would come into the business and pro- 
fessional world and six months in the 
insurance field convinced me that I 
had been right in the thought of the 
demand for the woman underwriter. 
and now at the end of more than 
twenty years in the life insurance field 
i have convinced my doubting friends 
that one can have a well established 
insurance business dealing only with 
women. In those early days I quickly 
found that the woman would tell me of 
her responsibilities, any financial obli- 
gations, the amount of her income and 
I could plan with her as to the amount 
and kind of insurance she could carry, 
and never from the day that I wrote my 
first application have [ ever felt that I 
could neglect for one day my interest 
in each individual girl. 


Responsibility That Continues 


I felt that my responsibility did not 
end when the application was written 
and the policy delivered but instead that 
as long as the policy was in force, I 
had a duty to that girl. The years have 
brought good financial returns but more 
than all they have brought a very broad 
understanding of the problems of the 
business and professional women, and 
when the business and professional wo- 
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MRS. LENA LAKE FORREST 


men of our country asked me to be 
their leader as president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, it seemed to me that 
the only asset that made it possible for 
me to accept their leadership was that 


which had come as the result of my 
long years of work in the insurance 
field. 

Women are taking larger policies, 


know the advantages of insurance, and 


increase the amount as the need _ in- 
creases. I firmly believe that the wo- 


man in the insurance field is in answer 
to a definite demand and has the broad- 
est field of service of any occupation 
open to women. 


Selling Earning Capacity Insurance 
3y EMMA H. DITZLER, 


Special Agent, Fraser Agency, New York, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


A few years ago women never 
thought of insuring their lives; in fact, 
they shuddered at the thought, for they 
seemed possessed with the idea that 
they were inviting death when they con- 
sidered the writing of a will or taking 
out an insurance policy. 

Today, women are invading almost 
every walk in life. You will find them 
occupying positions of great responsi- 
bility and many maintaining homes. 
Naturally, they should have the same 
protection as men. 

1 have made a careful study of the 
noeds of business and professional wo- 
men and [| firmly believe that an old 
age endowment is the one absolutely 
sure way of “fixing the future” so far 
as material things are concerned, for 
if all else should fail, the person who 
has built up an income through her 
policy will be taken care of through ill- 
ness or during old age and will be free 
from worry. 

What to Insure Against 

Life insurance like all other insur- 
ance is the means of taking the finan- 
cial burden off one person’s shoulders 
and spreading it among many. When 
one loses her earning capacity there is 
a monetary loss. However, by means 
of insurance this loss is taken over by 
the company, the insured and her 
family being to a large extent taken 
care of. 


Life insurance is therefore laboring 
under a wrong name. It should more 
properly be called “Earning Capacity 
Insurance.” The kind of insurance I ad- 
vocate and sell to women does insure 
their earning capacity. Of course, mar- 
riage May Cause a woman to Cease earn- 
ing money. Nevertheless, her capacity 
to earn remains. 

There are three events which will cut 
off a woman’s earning power. Let us 
consider them! 

First, a protracted or permanent dis- 
ability. A great deal of suffering and 


mental anguish could be spared the 
sick one if she had some income. A 


proper insurance policy would give her 
an income which would provide com- 
fort and cheer and probably be a great 
help to the family. 


Picking the Policy 


Second, the cause of loss of earning 
capacity is old age. Statistics show us 
that about eight out of ten persons be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five will live to be sixty or more; 
statistics show us that about seven of 
these eight will be dependent upon their 
earning capacity for a livelihood. How- 
ever, at sixty the business world says 
“You are old, step down and make 
room for the young.” So, at this time 
woman’s earning capacity disappears, 





Again a suitable policy, namely, an old 
age endowment would bring independ- 
ence instead of dependence. 

The third cause of loss of earning 
capacity is final and inevitable, it is 
death. Those left behind us will grieve, 
of course, and would be glad to pay any 
bills we may have left outstanding, but 
where will the money come from and, 


Covering Real 


By DAISIE 


Oakland, Cal., Agency, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Do women need insurance? Does 
the mother need to protect her brood? 
Does the business woman need to guar- 
antee to herself her economic value to 
the world? Are thrift and a well or- 
dered program of life worth while? 

Yes, women do need insurance, 
more than 
underwriter. 

Men take insurance as a matter-of- 
course. With them it is good business 
judgment. It falls naturally into an 
orderly arrangement of affairs. But 
with women every policy covers some 
real life problem. It answers and takes 
care of a feeling from within, and this 
need, or situation, can best be sensed 
and adequately cared for by another 
woman—one who is truly dedicated to 
the service of womankind. Only such 
should ever attempt to write insurance, 
and for such the field is limited only by 
their own energy and enthusiasm. 

The problems of a woman are best 
understood by a woman. Naturally the 
woman is acutely conscious of the fact 
that as the man is the bread-winner she 
and the family are dependent upon his 
productive ability to satisfy not only 
the native but acquired needs of the 
family. There must be always present 
in the mind of a wife the thought of 
what her situation might be if she were 
deprived of the income produced by the 
husband. 

Business Based On Confidence 

The solution of this problem can best 


and 
that they need a woman 


Four Steps in Insuring Women 
By CORINNE V. LOOMIS, 


Manager, Women’s Department, Boston Agency, Penn Mutual Life Insurance ( 


In its original functioning insurance 
was designed purely for the protec- 
tion of somebody else. In the natural 
course of evolution the service has 
grown. The result is a very strong 
tendency among all progressive com- 
panies to write endowments .n series— 
to guarantee an income for life to the 
insured. These endowment — series 
were designed to meet and overcome 
the natural weaknesses of human na- 
ture—the capacity to spend more than 
one earns or to buy oil stock, etc. 

This form of insurance is the kind 
which has always appealed to women 
primarily. Insurance to protect them- 
selves first and someone else second. 
The protective feature in insurance 
which women buy is usually secondary, 
while insurance bought by men is pri- 
marily protective. Therein lies the 
only difference in salling insurance to 
women as against selling men. The 
insurance sold by this office is always 
designed, first: as a systematic com- 
pulsory form of saving, second: as a 
means of creating an estate; third: as 
a means of guarantee mg an incom: for 
life; fourth: as a protection, against 
total loss of earning capacity. 


Compulsory Saving Appeal 

Our ciients tell us they are glad they 
bought insurance. Why? Because they 
thought they wera going to save other 
ways and didn’t, and therein—the 
compulsory form of saving—lies the 
greatest benefit of endowment insur- 
ance. It’s a travesty that a compulsory 
form of saving should be necessary for 
intelligent grown-ups, but, it’s a fact, 






too, who will now take care of mot) 
Yor the third time insurance woulj 
its noble work. 

Every woman owes it to herself, 
family and the world at large, neve 
be dependent. How may she be guy 
the future? Insurance is the one; 
only way. Yet, how often do we he 
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be presented to her by the woman iearned th 


derwriter who with her greater kno 
edge of the woman mind, her kee 
intuition, and her greater capacity 
sympathetic understanding, is able 
make a much stronger appeal thay 
man can, 

The woman agent who is thoroug 
prepared to act as a real profegsiogseems 
life underwriter can inspire in wongstrongly | 
that confidence which must be thjgtection f 


oughly established before a case qymore Dre 
be properly written. Therefore, the qgreatet i 
portunity in life insurance for the wae Th 
man agent is practically unlim{ affords t 


Everywhere about her are women 
home and, business life waiting for : 
right person to help them solve thgstipulate: 
economic problems. Monthly 

It is said that the business belomgment is 
to the one who gets it and there jg gWth 1O 
reason why the woman life underwriig policies § 
should not get a full share of busineg $100 Det 


thusiasm, ambition, energy, patien 
and the many other qualities necess 


It has 
sal ins 


surance; qualities which can be 
sessed by the woman as well as t 
man; qualities with many of which t 
woman is better equipped by natw 
than the man, 

To my mind there is no field that 


obligatic 
it would 
npon sc 
the tim 


woman can enter, outside of the teacg living. 
ing profession, which offers to hm Writi 
greater opportunity for service to t 
community. 

Of the 

Whe: 

the Ur 
neverthewess. A natural = argumet , 
which arises is—Insurance is all right aye 
but I can make more monay othep {eds 
ways. To be sure you can. I agree tics sk 
with you absolutely. There's not & age 6 
doubt but what you can. _ If yl form 
have a written guarantee that yop. 
are not going to be disabled—if yop US. 
have a written guarantee that you wilf extent 
save and if you have a written guaranf men’s 
tee that you will naver have anyoneg are in 
whom you want to protect—you'llf guard 
make more money other ways. incom 
question is,—“Have you got thalf come 
written guarantes?” The answer isp single 
always, “No,” and when you see theng Ing { 
farther along—four or five years lat” males 


—and ask them, “How did your siV 
ings come out in the cooperative ba Ev: 
that you were going to buy and ‘h 


] consi 
stock that you did buy? How a unpr 
they compare with your insuranc?: § gyst, 
The answer is always,—“My nsuranct® ingy, 


was the best because the principal ané 
interest was sure and secure.” you 


Endowment insurance is in a Clas} abie 
by itself. It’s buying bonds on the inf of ¢ 
stalment plan that will net twice theB ex's 


income on the principal which youg not 


create, that you could buy from aX§ as 
other source. You have the bond "§ surg 
you dla—if you lose your eco T 


value—or if you live. It’s a sure proit anc 
regardiess of what happens to v9” '& Loc 
has a resale value, a guarantoed °F twe 
lateral value. a sure rate of intTe’# me 
and it’s the only commodity in hf Ay 


world that is guaranteed to increase i" ma 
value every year without cost to YOUR gn; 
As a completion plan—to make sumg Ye 
your income is secure—it is paramount § of 
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Women wage-earners are just as 
eager to protect those dependent upon 
them aS any man I have met in my in- 
surance experience and I note that they 
wil plan their expenditures with 
greater care than men in order to carry 
, sufficient amount of protection. 

In going over my records I find that 
thave written about one hundred and 
q{ty women, many of whom had moth- 
ers, sisters, children or husbands to 
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support. As soon as these women 
jearned that they could have the same 
kind of protection as men and at the 
game rate, it was very easy to write 
them for five thousand dollar policies 
and upwards. 
Forms Women Buyers Favor 

The long term endowment plan 
gems to appeal to women more 
strongly than any other form of pro- 
ation for they seem to be a little 
more provident than men and have 
greater hope of living to a ripe old 
age, Ths long term endowment plan 
afords their famiiies insurance pro 
yetion and at the same time provides 
the insured with a lump sum or a 
sipnlated monthly income at maturity. 
Monthly income insurance for wetire- 
ment is proving attractive to women 
wth no dependents and they take 
policies guaranteeing them from $30 to 
$100 par month for life after reaching 


> 


op tho age of sixty or sixty-five. 


It has been much easier for me to 
sll insurance to women who have 
than to those with 
large incomes and no dependents. It 
js dificult for the woman with no 
obligations to realize or picture what 
it would mean for her to be dependent 
npon someone elise when she is past 
the ttme when she can earn her own 
living. 

Writing insurance for women is an 


Easy to Sell Women with Responsibilities 
By NELLIE PARR, 


Home Office Agency, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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open field with very little competition 
and I expect to find my best prospects 
during the year 1923 amongst business 
and professional women. It requires 
tact and patience to explain all the fea- 
tures of a contract to them in terms 
which they can apply to their own 
needs, but once they understand the 
policy and are satisfied, they are good 
boosters and tell their friends what 
wonders an insurance policy can ac- 
compl'sh for them. 

My experience in writing women has 
been most enjoyable, being filled with 
human interest stories—some pathetic 
and others highly illuminating. 


A Way to Insure One’s Best Intentions 


By ALICE E. ROCHE 
Of the Louis F. Paret Agency, Camden, N. J., Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


When we consider that there are in 
the United States over 16,000,000 self- 
supporting women, engaged in hun- 
dreds of occupations. and that statis 
ties show that 95% are dependent at 
age 65, sureiy the necessity of some 
fom of guaranteed protection is ob- 
vious. As an undeniable proof of the 
extent to which women are shar-ng 
men's burdens, and as a consequence, 
are in need of all of the possible saf>- 
guards of protection and guaranteed 
income, there is the fact that the in 
come tax returns showed that 30,000 
single women filed returns as support- 
ing families as against 54,000 single 
hales who make similiar returns. 

What They Look For First 

Every self-supporting woman’s first 
consideration is a competency for her 
unproductive years, in other words a 
system of self pensioning. Endowment 
insurance affords exactly this system. 
It is insurance that is paid to you while 
you live and convertible into a depend- 
abie monthly income for all the years 
of one’s life. Other forms of saving 
&X'st, but the fact remains that we do 
not cling to other methods of saving 
48 tenaciously as we do to a life in 
surance policy. 

The investment feature of life insur- 
ance is an important factor for women. 
Looking hack over ai period of five, to 
twenty years, how few are the invest- 
ments that have stood the test of time. 
And how few investments that you can 
make carry with them an absolutie 
Suarantee over any period of yaars. 
et life insurance offers just this kind 
of investment, 


It is especially adapted to women be- 
cause it does not exact from them a 
constant and intimate touch with 
changing markets, or a_ technical 
knowledge of finances and_ invest- 
ments. Not that a woman is incapable 
of reckon ng with such necessity, but 
usualiy the time and facilities are nov 
available and make it impossible for 
her to be sufficiently posted to prop2rly 
safeguard her from financial loss. 


When It is Most Valuable 


Every woman knows that that in 
vestment is most vaiuable to her which 
is available when she most nee1s it, 
when the contingencies of life occur 
and the unforeseen emergencies con- 
front her. The cash and igan values 
of a policy afford exactly the means 
for meeting these situations. 


comes to me and en- 
deavors to interest, me in an invest- 
ment requiring $20,000 or $25,000, I 
am not interested because I do not 
have that amount of money to invest. 
But if some one comes to me with a 
proposition of a $20,000 or $25,000 ‘n 
vestment which means setting aside 
$500 a year. I am interested because I 
can see a way to set aside that ainount. 
The convenience of payment, therefore, 
mak2s possible the capitalization of 
an amount for old age which is not 
otherwise possible. 


If some one 


Your estate through other invest- 
ments attains that amount which you 
have actuaily put into it. Your estate 
through an insurance policv, attains 
that amount which is your des #e. re- 
gardless of the amount that you have 
put into it. In other words, you insure 
your intentions. 


How I Analyze Cases 


By LOUISE HALL, 


Supervisor, Women’s Department, Boston Agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Probably ninety-five per cent of my 
business is written on the lives of wo- 
men and most of it on cold canvass. 
For this reason I have worked out a 
general introductory sales talk to rouse 
the curiosity of my prospect enough so 
she will give me the information nec- 
essary to the selection of the right prop- 
osition to fit her particular needs. I 
usually introduce myself somewhat as 
follows: 


“Miss , Tam Miss Hall and I 
feel that my message will interest you. 
As long as you work, you will have a 
check coming in every month; when 
you retire from your business or pro- 
fession, wouldn’t you still like to have 
the monthly pay check? Tell me how 
much you need and the company T rep- 
resent will guarantee it for a moderate 
yearly deposit from you now while vou 
are earning. Moreover, my company 
will guarantee to pav a monthly income 
at once if von should be totally and per- 
manently disabled by either illness or 
accident, in which case you would be 
excused from all further deposits. Let 
me tell you what deposit would be re- 
quired in your case; then you can judge 
whether the proposition would interest 
you.” 


Formulating the Plan 


Here T get the prospect’s date of 
birth, ask how much more she can save 
monthly and whether she has anyone 
whom she would like to protect in 
event of her untimely death. Her an- 
swers to these questions determine the 
form of policy I submit. 


If she is in the forties or fifties and 
has some one partly dependent on her, 
IT usually present the 20-pavyment life 
policy: if her salary is meagre and one 
or more persons are entirely dependent 
on her, I advise straight life, always 
mentioning the endowment option avail- 
able if dividends are allowed to accumu- 
late. On the other hand if there is no 
one whom she is interested in henefit- 
ing, I present the deferred annuity, 
which makes a wonderful showing as 
compared with what the same vearly 
deposit would be likely to do for her 
if invested in bonds, co-operative or 
savings banks. 

If my prospect should be in the twen- 
ties or thirties and should have some 
one to protect, IT should be likely to sell 
her, instead of twenty-payment life, a 
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25 or 30 year endowment, stressing the 
accelerative feature as above, but avoid- 
ing a maturity later than 65 years of 
age in the case of teachers and govern- 
ment employees, and later than 60 for 
most business women. 

Starting a Program 

For a prospect in the twenties or 
early thirties, even if she has no near 
relatives to protect, I usually prefer the 
endowment to the deferred annuity be- 
cause the chances are that she may 
later acquire a family and need protec. 
tion, or she may decide to go into busi- 
ness for herself and be glad to have the 
collateral value of a life insurance pol- 
icy in order to get capital for the en- 
terprise. 

No matter what plan I sell I leave the 
prospect with the thought that it is 
only one step in her financial program, 
that as she grows older and earns more, 
she can supplement it by adding an- 
other unit till she has built up her re- 
tirement income to any desired amount. 
Of course she may ask us to settle in 
cash instead of by income, but I try to 
make her see the advantages in point 
of safety and increased yield in the in- 
come settlement. 


Most Beneficent of Business Institutions 


By MRS. T. T. STEVENS, President, Atlanta Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 





—Hirshburg, Atlanta, 
MR&, T. T. STEVENS 


Life insurance is one of the most 
beneficent business institutions created 
for the use of the human family. When 
a man or woman takes out a life insur- 
ance policy for any reason whatever he 
or she does a wise thing, but when one 
secures it for the protection of de- 
pendent ones it is one of the noblest 
and most unselfish acts of which any 
person is capable. 

Besides the protection, a life insur- 
ance policy gives to the dependent ones 
of a family, it also has the virtue of 
increasing thrift and savings, and if it 
should be an endowment or paid up 
policy it may also take care of the in- 
sured in his or her old age, or prove 
a friend in time of need. 

Then, too, although life insurance 
policies are not generally thought of 
as securities, in an emergency a policy 
can and has been used to tide over a 
financial crisis, perhaps saving a busi- 
ness, or a means of livelihood. Life 
insurance policies are symbols of love 
and good citizenship. They throw pro- 
tection around the home, and help the 
insured, as it is an evidence of good 
health, good moral character, and of 
good standing in the community. 
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Future Independence Has Strongest Appeal 


By MARION H. McCLENCH, 


Detroit Agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


The three main reasons why a 
woman buys insurance are PROTEC- 
TION, SAVINGS, and INCOME. 

In most cases, protection is a secon- 
dary reason. The average woman 18 


thinking of her own future years. and* 


the income that wl be required at 
that time to provide a livng “in the 
manner to which she is accustomed.” 
However, protection does enter into the 
the selling of a%ll policies. A woman is 
always glad to know that there will be 
something to go to a ‘loved one if she 
dies, and many a woman has someone 
who is dependent on her, or will be de 
pendent for a few years—perhaps a 
younger sister, whose educat on must 
be assured, or a child. 
Point of View of Independent Woman 
But this need for protection usually 
last only a limited number of years, 
and does not constitute the most 
serious need for insurance that comes 
to a woman. And the fact that this 
need for protection is limited also in- 
dicates the k.nd of policy b2st suited 
to her needs in the majority of cases. 
An endowment policy, where she must 
have protection, and an annuity where 
she has only herself to consider and 
provid: for, are better policies for a 
woman to buy than any form of life 
policy, in which the main idea is the 
protection of some one else after her 
death. For in the majority of cases 
the woman must think first of all of 
herself and her own old age, and so 
provide that when that time comes, 
she shall not be dependent on charity 
or on the kindness of some relative. 
The woman who is earning’ enough 
to be independent nqw, does not relish 
the thought of d=pendency during her 
later years. During her earning years, 
she is also saving, (or should be). In 


surance offers the eas‘est way of 
establishing the habit of systematic 
saving. In many cases, women have 


found that the only saving they made 
was through their insurance. For this 
reason, an endowment or = annuity 
policy begun early in lI'fe, requiring 
payments of definite amounts at regu- 
lar intervals, ‘s an attractive and 
compelling way to invest surplus 
earnings. 
Seeing It in Favorable Light 

The income produced by an endow- 

ment policy or an annuity, which be- 
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gins just at the time that a woman’s 
earning power has begun to decrease 
and which will continue for the rest 
of her Il fstime presents insurance to 
a woman in the most favorable light. 
She realizes the great value of it under 
those conditions. Added to this per- 
manent income, the fact that such a 
policy has a cash value available im- 
mediat2ly if necessity arises before the 
policy matures, makes it more valuable 
‘nm her eves. A d'sability feature often 
added increases the protection of the 
income for the woman, and the prac- 
tical guarantee that money so invested 
cannot be lost through speculation or 
tied up over a long period of years be- 
cause of the inactivity of the capital 
invested in something like real estate 
or certain bonds and stocks makes it 
more attractive. 

Through insurance, then, a woman 
may, by systematic saving, and by the 
investment of thosa@ savings, acauire 
a policy which will pay reasonable 
yearly dividends. a lump sum in the 
event of her death, and best of all, an 
income of sufficient size and guaran- 
teed for her 1 ‘fetime. 


Economic Worth the Thing to Insure 
By MARGARET M. GILLETTE, 


Manager, Women’s Department, Chicago Agency, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


With the advent into the business 
world of women, their needs for insur- 
ance have become as paramount as that 
of men. Life insurance is primarily for 
the replacement of the potential value 
of human life, and who is there to argue 
that women are not economically valu- 
able to society, and it is this economic 
worth only, whether it be man or wo- 
man, that we instire. 


Women are supporting not only them- 
selves but in many instances they are 
sustaining homes and caring for help- 
less dependents—educating brothers 
and sisters. Their death then means a 
material loss in productivity, and that 
loss must fall upon some one. Who 
better able to carry the burden than the 
life insurance companies, organized and 
conducted for that purpose? 

If the woman wage earner has de- 
pendents, then we should sell her the 
maximum amount of protection at the 
minimum cost i. e. ordinary life or 
twenty payment life, thus replacing to 
the greatest possible extent the eco- 
nomic loss sustained in her passing. If 
there are no dependents it becomes a 
question of adequately protecting her 
own old age, and for that we have vari- 


cus forms of endowment contracts. It 
is difficult to induce the young girl— 
the so-called “Flapper,” for instance— 
to visualize herself at age sixty-five. 
The fur coat in the show window is 
vastly more attractive than an income 
at that remote age. So in many cases 
the best we can do is to picture the ful- 
fillment of some long cherished desire 
by the maturity of a twenty year en- 
dowment contract, with its lump sum of 
money, and then later on we can pre- 
sent the assured income at the older 
age. 


Appeal Must Fit the Need 


But to the sober, earnest, thinking 
woman the endowment contract matur- 
ing at age sixty-five has most appeal. 
To them a settled income for life at the 
age when they no longer wish to con- 
tinue working means much. They have 
spent years in strenuous work, with its 
attendant worries and anxieties, and 
the fact that when this age comes, they 
need no longer care whether the stock 
market has started on one of its habit- 
ual toboggan slides, that the oil well 
on which they built their hopes has 
proven to be but a hole in the ground— 
a costly one we grant, but nevertheless 


only a hole; that the taxes on the 
hardly earned real estate have become 
a grievous burden; but can exchange 
all this for the sure knowledge that 
when the postman’s whistle blows on 
the first of every month, it will por- 
tend for them the coming of the 
monthly check, so long as they live. 
No poor house doors will gape for them. 
Of course, the disability clause in the 
contracts adds greatly to their value 
for that means if they are so unfortu- 
nate as to become physically unable to 
work, a certain amount of income will 
be paid them immediately and this 
amount will be augmented at the ma- 


Specialized Service for VWomen Needed 
By MRS. £. C. VOTAW, 


Agency Organizer, Western States Life Insurance Co., San Francisco 


The question of the insurance needs 
of women is one of comparatively re- 
cent development, due to the increasing 
importance of their activit'es and posi- 
tion in the economic world. So rapid 
has been this advance that it is hard to 
realize its extent; and their earning 
power and the degree of independence 
thus given them to direct their own af- 
fairs is no small factor to be reckoned 
with in our economic growth. 

The insurance world has awakened 
to this and to the need for a specialized 
service to meet the insurance needs of 
business and professional women in this 
previously much neglected field. Some 
of the women in our department are 
specializing on women’s insurance, 
studying the particular needs of each 
client, and the insurance program best 
suited to their case. It often happens 
that these business women have not 
established a systematic planning for 
their future, and in the consideration 
of the insurance provision, a definite 
plan for expenditures and future sav- 
ings is mapped out, this being of value 
to our client aside from the insurance 
savings benefit. 

We find some young women who have 
given no thought to their insurance 
needs, but are found ready and glad to 
learn what modern insurance can do 
for them. A surprising number of em- 
ployed women have dependents for 
whose welfare they are providing. 
Many are thinking along lines of future 
business ventures or investments, and 
the knowledge of the protection which 
insurance can give them while they are 
accumulating their capital—(often giv- 
ing them an amount by this means 
which they would not otherwise have) 
—is good news, indeed. Some plan to 
buy a home, some to travel, and I have 
written insurance for two splendid 
young women whose future plans (since 
carried out) included the adoption of 
homeless children, giving to them a 
home, education, and the chance to 
make something of themselves which 
might otherwise have been denied 
them. While neither of these women 
knows of the other, yet both of them 
have made careful insurance provision 
for the future of themselves and chil- 
dren, 


She’s New York’s Landlord 


If you happen to be living in a house 
that stands on ground acquired by New 
York City for a future school site, or 
for any other of the numerous pur- 
poses for which that vast agglomera- 
tion of enterprises—otherwise the Em- 
pire City—finds need; if you are a 
street railroad, or a bus line, and pay 
a franchise fee for the privilege of 
being, your landlord is a landlady in the 
person of Mrs. John Marshall Gal- 
lagher, 

When you step up to pay your rent 
you may have a vision of handing it 
over to a burly politician office holder, 









turity of their contract by the fi 
monthly income. 

But it is not alone the wage earn) 
woman who needs protection. , 
wealthy woman needs it equally as we 
In no other way can they so safely} 
assured that their pet charity may 
taken care of when they are gone- 
will to be probated and perhaps broke 
They can also leave a beloved daugh 
or son a fixed monthly income for lif 
safe from the hazards of chance. Th 
can provide an educational fund 
their children. All women need ingy 
ance, in ever and ever  increasgiy 
amounts as their economic value grow 
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To all of these women the assurance 
of a monthly income if they should be 
come incapacitated for earning any 
more, in addition to an endowment 
fund or added income in their later 
years, certainly serves a real need, 
Most women realize that their earning 
period (during which she wishes to 
make a certain provision for her future) 
extends over a much shorter time than 
man’s—though all do not realize the 
further fact of woman’s longer length 
of life, making this provision for her 
declining years even more imperative. 
The feeling of independence and self: 
respect which this protection engenders 
is a very vital factor in the present day 
woman’s happiness. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, there 
are many women to whom the insur- 
ance need which appeals most strong: 
ly, is the unselfish one of protection 
for their loved ones. It is indeed a 
pleasure to show them the protection 
which modern insurance can give to 
themselves as well as the others for 
whom they are considerate. 


with the big fist and the fat cigar of 
the movies, but you will meet instead 
a pleasant, kindly woman, with a sweet 
smile. Mrs. Gallagher’s official title is 
“Collector of the City of New York.” 
As the Municipal “Landlady,” she sits 
at a desk in a thoroughly business-like 
office in the Municipal Building and 
passes on the many and intricate prob- 
lems of her position. Being official 
collector of New York requires a vari 
ety of knowledge on a wide range of 
subjects. Because she is the first 


woman to occupy this post doesn’t make 
it any easier and it is no trick at all 
for her to earn her salary of $4,500. 
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’s Wrong to Sell Women Only Endowment 


By E. CONSTANCE WOODWARD, 
Home Office Agency, Equitab!e Life Assurance Society, New York 


It is always difficult for me to think 
Mt any specific class of individuals as 
buyers of insurance, because every day 
nat passes convinces me more com- 
nietely thay people buy what the agent 
ls them, and the manner in which it 
meets the need it supplies, rests solely 
th the agent. 

Women as buyers of insurance are 
no exception to this rule. The lament- 
le thing is that agents in the past 
ither considered their mental state as 
imian, or attributed to them a degree 
o( self interest that has really never 
nen the distinguishing characteristic of 
the “weaker” sex. Down through the 
ages, Woman has stood as a symbol of 
unselfishness and self sacrifice. Eve 
was perfectly willing to share her ap- 
ple: in fact history seems to indicate 
that Adam ate about three quarters of 
i, Yet women have, in the past, bought 
chiefly endowment insurance. Like 
Grapenuts, “There’s a Reason.” They 
were probably never offered anything 
ese, It was their misfortune, not their 
fault. 


They Give Their Lives Value 


fortunately the life insurance agent 
was among the first to realize that the 
spherical home had become a museum 
piece along with the crinoline skirt. 
Women suddenly became a factor in the 
doing of the world’s work; their eco- 
nomic and intellectual emancipation 
entitled them to a rating as people, and 
people who so live as to give their lives 
a value, are automatically candidates 
for insurance. Here was a rich, new 
field of prospects from the viewpoint of 
the agent, and women have been equally 
keen in utilizing insurance to meet the 
needs of their new and varied respon- 
sibilities. 

Today they are buying all the thou- 
sand and one kinds of insurance nec- 
essary to an orderly life program, in- 
come insurance for children, insurance 
to protect debts, annuities, etc. Mrs. 
Charles Netcher of Chicago carries 
about $1,500,000 for the protection of 
her department store interests. I know 
of at least one woman who carries 
$1,000,000 for the purpose of paying in- 
heritance taxes, and there are many 
who carry inheritance tax insurance in 
lesser amounts. 


Little Different from Men Prospects 


My own experience has been that wo- 
men as buyers of insurance differ from 
men only in the fact that they have 
more belief in their own constancy of 
purpose, and less belief that “the Lord 
vill provide.” Behind the history of 
tine hundred and ninety-nine of every 
thousand women who are wage earners, 
stands some man who thought the Lord 


Life insurance protects the family, 
Saves for old age, provides an income 
for the disabled, establishes a cash 
fund for financial emergency. And life 
ltstrance is most needed and its ben- 
fits are greatest where all four ele- 
ments are important to the insured. 
For men the protection of the family is 
usually the primary motive in under- 
taking a life insurance program, while 
for women the provision for their own 
ater years is, in general, the more im- 
portant factor. 

aot protection—not investment—is 
® peculiar work of life insurance. 
en, why recommend life insurance 
or women at all; would not some other 
cial program serve them better? 











E. CONSTANCE WOODWARD 


would provide, when the Lord, appar- 
ently, was otherwise occupied. Their 
experience has made them cautious, and 
this, together with a really fervent de- 
sire to make present independence per- 
manent is, I think, the answer to the 
increasing popularity of all forms of 
annuity contracts. Yes, women are tak- 
ing their responsibilities seriously, both 
their responsibilities to themselves and 
to others, and they want everything 
that modern finance has to offer to help 
them deal intelligently with their prob- 
lems. 

That is their attitude, as buyers of 
insurance, as I have found it, and no 
matter how a woman is circumstanced 
in these days, she is apt to feel a right- 
eous sense of indignation if you inti- 
mate, ever so casually, that her 
interests are restricted to the narrow 
limits of the home, and her activities 
those of a kind of glorified house- 
keeper. I shall always remember an 
experience I had several years ago, 
when I was writing my first application 
on a woman who was taking out insur- 
ance for inheritance tax purposes. Her 
fortune was sufficient to induce almost 
any man to join the leisure class, but 
when I came to the question of occu- 
pation, and just automatically wrote 
down “none,” she was obviously net- 
tled and said “Oh! no, I can’t sign that, 
I am vice president of the Export 
Company, and a director in the 
Hotel Company.” 








Investment vs. Protection 


Appeal to Women 


By BERTHA S. EHLERS, Philadelphia, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Couldn’t they do more for themselves 
in other ways? Except for the very 
few women who are really alone in the 
world, I think they could not—or at 
least they would not—and these are the 
reasons: 

Of paramount importance to all of us 
—though we do not always recognize 
this fact soon enough—is safety and 
for safety there is no other investment 
in quite the same class as legal reserve 
life insurance. 


Makes for Persistent Saving 
Women could save for their later 
years in other ways but in nineteen 
cases out of twenty they will not, or 
they will not do it successfully. Even 


if they use such an excellent instru- 
ment as building and loan societies to 
stimulate regularity of saving, they 
often discontinue after one series; they 
do not persist until age sixty and the 
proceeds of matured shares with the 
interest therefrom are not conserved 
until the retiring income is needed. 
That time comes and the money, or 
part of it, is gone. It is a little bit the 
case of the hare and the tortoise. 

Life insurance protection is needed 
much more than that need is realized. 
Many young women are supporting or 
aiding in the support of a father or a 
mother; more middle-aged women are 
doing so. Many young women feel re- 
sponsible only for themselves. Then 
suddenly the mother’s income is lost 
and with the care for that parent comes 
the unmistakable need of life insurance 
protection; protection which must then 
be secured at too high a cost, or per- 
haps can not be secured at all. Most 
of us may not at the moment have ac- 
tual dependents, but fortunately most 
of us have families with whom we have 
a relation of inter-dependence. 


Disability Protection Appeals 


Disability annuity protection against 
the loss of earning power is as much a 
need of the self-supporting woman as 
of the self-supporting man, and in gen- 
eral women have a greater horror of 
such incapacitation. 

Women as well as men pass through 
financial crises in which the sinking 
fund provided by the life insurance re- 
serve and its credit value as collateral 
are an important personal ‘or business 
asset. 

The man buys life insurance primar- 
ily for protection, consequently he needs 


the greatest amount of protection pos- 
sible for the money he can apply to this 
purpose; the woman buys life insurance 
primarily for investment, consequently, 
she as a general thing needs the type 
that will give her a certain retiring in- 
come at the time when she will need 
that income. Carrying the comparison 
a step farther—the man’s responsibili- 
ties increase through a number of 
years, while the woman’s usually dimin- 
ish. Therefore, the man cannot afford 
endowment insurance, however pleas- 
ant it would be for his own later years, 
while the woman usually can. The 
woman should however choose a long 
term endowment. Obviously, it is bet- 
ter business, and furthermore, it does 
not come to her too soon with the risk 
of losing it before the time comes. 


Can Show That It Pays 


Women making a life insurance in- 
vestment should always, I believe, be 
shown that they are paying for protec- 
tion. If they have dependents there 
are no two ways of looking at it. If 
they are actuated in assuming this cost 
by a feeling of generosity or solidarity 
for their families, then they will soon 
realize how great a satisfaction it is to 
have created a life insurance estate, 
and ultimately, I believe that they will 
be convinced that it has “paid” them 
to be generous. It will have paid them 
directly because life insurance gets 
there more certainly than any other 
plan; it will have paid them indirectly 
because the recognition of their own 
economic importance and responsibility 
—the capitalization of their earning 
power—will have had a psychological 
effect for greater self-respect, self-con- 
fidence and success. 


Woman in Business 


Needs Varied Protection 
By ALBERTA ALLEN, 


Manager, Women’s Department, St. Louis Agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co, 


Insurance is a contract to provide 
indemnity to those dependent upon the 
life insured. It is not compensation 
for the sentimental value of the life. 

In recent years an increasing number 
of women have become important fac- 
tors in our commercial and economic 
life. To just that extent they have be- 
come contributors of material help to 
others. The loss of this help needs to 
be guarded against by insurance on the 
woman producer, just as the same haz- 
ard is covered by men. This consti- 
tutes the first insurance need of 
women. 

Another need is business insurance 
for women. There are people who in- 
vest their money in commercial enter- 
prises, dependent on the skill of one 
particular woman who must, of neces- 
sity, have her life insured for the pro- 
tection of these investors. 

Protecting property interests is also 
a vital need. Resulting from her activ- 
ities in commercial life with its cor- 
responding increase in earning power, 
woman is in a greater degree becoming 
the possessor in her own right of prop- 
erty. This property is frequently not 
purchased outright and her equity 
needs life insurance protection. 


Selling the Woman of Wealth 


Then there are the same reasons why 
women of wealth should buy insurance 
as apply to men of means—their es- 
tates are subject to the same expenses, 
such as probate cost, taxes, etc. In 
some instances there is the most com- 
mendable desire on the part of women 
of wealth to create life income for cer- 
tain individuals and to continue to 
charities that support which has been 
forthcoming during the insured’s life. 

And perhaps ranking in importance is 
the provision for later years, a life in- 
come for one’s own self which is made 
through the cash values incorporated in 
life insurance policies. 


During my six years in the life insur- 
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ance business LI have sold insurance to 
women for estate protection and pro- 
tection of property rights, but mostly 
for the protection of their loved ones 
and as a provision for their old age. 
Volumes could be written on this last 
phase. It has the value of systematic 
saving over a period of years; the ele- 
ment of compulsion; the peace of mind 
one derives from the protection of the 
total and permanent disability clause; 
the freedom from the care and worry 
and incidentally the risk of making 
one’s own investments. And it further 
gives one the opportunity of enjoying 
more of the good things in life as they 
go along, because through an annuity 
they get the maximum amount for the 
minimum amount of money. 








Endorsed at Home and Abroad — 

















Many of the most prominent executives, agents and 
brokers have sent to their homes every week a copy of 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


They do not want to miss reading a paper which has 
such unusual sources of information, which presents 
so clearly and picturesquely matters of insurance 
interest, and which is published in the greatest insur- 
ance center of America. 

A year’s subscription of $3 includes the fifty-two 
regular issues, and in addition thereto the famous 
special sales editions: “The Gold Book,” devoted to 
life insurance selling, and “The Red Book,” devoted 
to fire and casualty insurance selling. 


There are other special service editions issued during 
the year of great value to the business, furnished 
without additional cost to regular subscribers. 


You should read a paper which is accepted as an in- 
surance authority in this country and in twenty-seven 
countries outside the United States and Canada, and 
which is one of the most widely quoted papers in the 
business of insurance. 
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